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Foreword to the Second Edition 



As the business environment has become more and more turbulent over the past 
decade, information technology risks becoming an impediment rather than a motor 
of progress. 

The challenge to computer science is to find a way of dealing with rapid, continu- 
ous change by developing novel interrelated information and communication 
technologies, and aligning them with both the social needs of cooperating user 
groups and the management requirements of formal organisations. 

Workflow systems are among the most well known technologies addressing this 
trend, but they mean different things to different people. 

Computer scientists understand workflows as a way to extract control from appli- 
cation programs, thus making them more flexible. Bureaucratic organisations (and 
most commercial programs) perceive them as supporting a linear or branching 
flow of documents from one workplace to another - the next try after the failure of 
office automation. 

This book takes another perspective, that of the modem customer-driven and 
groupwork-oriented process organisation. Extending the language-action perspec- 
tive from the CSCW field, its customer-oriented view of workflows enables novel 
kinds of business process analysis, and leads to interesting new combinations of 
information and cooperation technologies. Schael's empirical studies show some 
of the pitfalls resulting from a naive use of these technologies, and exemplify ways 
to get around these pitfalls. 

The development and evolution of such cooperative information systems requires 
not just technological innovations but also interdisciplinary cooperation and - most 
importantly - empirical validation in practice. The genesis of this book is an 
excellent example. While its empirical results stem from practical experience in the 
service industries, its scientific roots (represented by the undersigned as co- 
supervisors of the underlying doctoral thesis at Aachen University of Technology) 
comprise information systems in computer science, social and formal aspects of 
computer-supported cooperative work, and human-computer interfaces in engi- 
neering applications of informatics. Moreover, this research is a good new example 
of a truly European cooperation. The practical experience was acquired in Italy, 
while the doctoral thesis was prepared for a German university. 




VIII Foreword 



All of us have learned a lot during this exercise, and the enormous success of the 
first edition of this book shows the great international interest for the topic and the 
results. A French edition appeared last year and met with equal interest. 

Springer- Verlag has therefore decided to publish a second edition of this book, 
which is not just a reprint but brings the literature and results to the newest state. 
This is a rare occurrence in the history of the LNCS series. 

We congratulate Thomas Schael on this success, and we are sure that readers - 
scientists and practitioners - will likewise profit from it. 



Aachen and Milan Giorgio De Michelis, Klaus Henning, Matthias Jarke 

August 1998 




Preface to the Second Edition 



This book is a bit of a mixture of scientific and management literature. It is based 
on my research activities in the CSCW community, and also reflects the last ten 
years of my professional experience in consulting. I have had the opportunity to 
live in different cultural settings, to work in many companies, and to meet people 
all over the world, which has helped me to reflect on what I was doing and to focus 
on the content of this book. This second edition reflects the fast moving field of 
Computer Supported Cooperative Work (CSCW) and the discussion on Business 
Process Re-engineering (BPR). It contains the latest developments in the scientific 
and managerial discussion of the issues developed in the first edition. It is also 
enriched with further practical experiences and the latest overview on relevant 
products. 

Credit is due to many people, but a few stand out. 

First, I wish to thank Dietrich Brandt, who supported from the very beginning my 
academic career and contributed continuously with helpful, sometimes unantici- 
pated and also critical ideas. Our close working relationship over long distances 
and many years was a cooperative effort in itself Dietrich developed the ideas of 
this book together with me and later other colleagues as well, for application in 
manufacturing in addition to service industries. 

I owe a special debt to Giorgio de Michelis, who coached me in difficult private 
and professional situations. Giorgio’s academic and professional activities, in part 
done together with me, have significantly influenced my work. 

This second edition has been deeply influenced by discussions with Federico 
Butera about improving the quality of working life and socio-technical system 
design. Together we developed a new way of looking at business process re- 
engineering, computer supported cooperative work, and the tradition of socio- 
technical design. Our thoughts have guided my writing of the second chapter in 
this edition of the book. 

I would like to thank Professor Federico Butera (Sociologia dell’Organizzazione, 
Universita ‘La Sapienza’, Rome), Professor Giorgio De Michelis (Dipartimento 
Science dellTnformazione, Universita degli Studi di Milano), Professor Klaus 
Henning (Lehrstuhl Informatik im Maschinenbau, RWTH Aachen), and Professor 
Matthias Jarke (Lehrstuhl Informatik V, RWTH Aachen) for their scientific inputs 
to this book. 
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Preface 



Working with colleagues in Italy helped me to practice my ideas in organisations. I 
wish to thank all professionals in Butera e Partners and IRSO (Istituto di Ricerca 
Intervento sui Sistemi Organizzativi) for the jointly conducted projects which 
contributed to this publication. As thanks to the many former colleagues in RSO, I 
would like to cite Buni Zeller for our work on process organisation, business 
process re-engineering, and the use of information technology, i.e., groupware 
applications and workflow management systems. 

In addition to consulting work, I had the opportunity to cooperate with Sebastiano 
Bagnara, Federico Butera, Bruno Coppola, Michele Mariani, Maurizio Mesenzani, 
and many others in the Esprit Project QUALIT (Quality Assessment of Living with 
Information Technology). I also owe a debt of gratitude to all customers and 
friends who shared consulting and research projects with me, for gathering case 
material and helping me to bring their experiences into this publication. 

I discussed many of the ideas with several friends and colleagues in the CSCW 
community and the European COST Action 14 on Cooperation Technologies. My 
participation in conferences and in research projects, partially funded by the 
University of Aachen and by the Commission of the European Communities, 
widened my horizons and helped me to develop this research. 



August 1998 



Thomas Schael 
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1 Introduction 



What is the problem? 

Information technology is continuing its rapid evolution. At the same time, the 
business environment is and will remain turbulent. This turbulence in the business 
environment puts pressure on organisations to be sure that they can effectively 
meet the fundamental changes which are occurring. 

Despite the existence of information technology supporting organisations over 
time and space, organisations have not yet found enough coherent solutions to 
develop the dimensions of organisational structure, strategy, human resources, 
technology and business processes. Although organisations have spent tremendous 
amounts of money on computer hardware and software, these investments have not 
always raised the organisation’s productivity or profitability (Strassman, 1985; 
Scott Morton, 1991). 

One new wave was a promising approach to increase organisational productivity 
through the use of information technology called business process re-engineering 
(Hammer, 1990; Hammer & Champy, 1993; Davenport, 1993; Earl, 1994; 
Davenport & Stoddard, 1994; White & Fischer, 1994). The general idea seemed to 
be attractive, but again, it has not always been successful in augmenting the overall 
productivity of organisations (Hall et al., 1993; Hammer & Champy, 1993; 
Schwartz, 1993; Davenport, 1996; Butera & Schael, 1997). 

New information systems are still being developed to support the idea of business 
process re-engineering. Workflow management technology (Hales & Lavery, 1991; 
Ellis & Nutt, 1993; Abbott & Sarin, 1994; White & Fischer, 1994) is pushed by 
software and hardware suppliers on the market. The number of applications under 
development is growing (Dyson, 1990; 1990b; Hales & Lavery, 1991; White & 
Fischer, 1994; Coleman & Khanna, 1995; Lloyed & Whitehead, 1996). Users and 
designers express the need to understand methods, tools, benefits and implications 
of such applications (Scheer, 1994; Quid, 1995; Teufel & Teufel, 1995; Jablonski, 
1995; Winograd, 1996; Davenport, 1996; Butera & Schael, 1997). Their first 
experiences with workflow management systems should lead to an understanding 
of the most valuable features of existing systems and indicate guidelines for the 
development of future generations of this technology (Abbott & Sarin, 1994). 
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Scope of the book 

Businesses seek to become increasingly responsive to changing market conditions 
by flattening out their organisations and making use of ad-hoc workgroups or 
project teams. Market oriented business processes require management of complex 
transaction networks in order to assure customer satisfaction. Responsiveness is 
increased by redesigning business processes and implementing process technology. 
The author maintains that process management is the way to transform companies; 
it frees them from restrictions of the traditional approach by cutting across func- 
tional divisions. New information systems promise to be feasible for realising this 
change and organisational redesign. The possible change from traditional func- 
tional organisations and centralised information systems into market-oriented 
service providers is an already ongoing process. 

The new context of action requires a design process which can cope with the 
increasing complexity. One out of many new perspectives for looking at complex 
organisations is suggested and discussed here, concentrating on processes. The 
proposed process analysis and design methodology sees customer satisfaction as 
the key issue for information system design in the organisational context (Keen, 
1991; Medina-Mora et al., 1992; Winograd, 1996). Customer satisfaction is 
achieved by designing and following a coherent customer/supplier chain along the 
working process. The single customer/supplier relation is handled following the 
language/action perspective (Winograd & Flores, 1986). The proposed model is 
based on the conversational relation of actors in the complex setting of or- 
ganisations and markets, which then is a possible space for action through 
language to exploit the underlying concerns of the organisation, like product and 
process quality, customer satisfaction, general business objectives and social 
acceptance. 

Many new ideas and systems to make the change happen are coming from the field 
of computer supported cooperative work (CSCW). The interdisciplinary CSCW 
field has developed models, concepts and approaches to support working processes 
(Suchman, 1987; Winograd & Flores, 1986; Winograd, 1986; 1987; Bannon & 
Schmidt, 1989; Grudin, 1988; 1994; Johansen, 1988; De Michelis, 1990; 1996; 
Schmidt, 1990; Ellis et al., 1991; Kreifelts et al., 1991; Kling, 1991; Schael & 
Zeller, 1991; 1993; Medina-Mora et al., 1992; Malone et al., 1993; Abbott & 
Sarin, 1994; ). Results from CSCW can be transferred to the general problems of 
modem organisations, but they are not a sufficient response to the problems 
encountered. 
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The aim of this book is to develop a framework for problem solving which allows 
workflow management systems in business processes to be designed and 
implemented using models and approaches from the field of computer supported 
cooperative work. Application of the method for analysis and design of business 
processes as cooperative workflows in the language/action perspective improves 
an organisation’s overall productivity and ability to survive in a turbulent envi- 
ronment. 



This book uses as its methodological procedure the problem solving strategy 
developed by Harendt (1991). As Schafer (1993) argues, the cybernetic problem 
solving strategy meets the requirement to support the joint design of technology 
and organisation. This approach is necessary to develop workflow management 
technology for and within process organisations. 




Figure 1-1: The cybernetic problem solving strategy to design workflow management 
systems for process organisations (adapted from Harendt, 1991 : 3 1) 



The first recursion level in Figure 1-1 concerns the technology-oriented problem 
solving strategy. Information systems are intended to support organisations in their 
business. This is done, e.g., by process automation technology which has not 
always been successful. New systems, i.e., wor/flow management technology, are 
under development to overcome the limits of traditional information systems 
related to business processes. The aim of this book is to understand potentials and 
limits of the new workflow management systems. Thus, two of these commercial 
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systems (The Coordinator and X_Workflow) are studied in two different 
companies. 

The second recursion level concerns the organisation-oriented problem solving 
strategy. The Tayloristic organisation of work has come to its limits. New 
organisational forms are emerging, among them the process organisation. Process 
organisations are based on customer/supplier relations which define cooperative 
networks working towards customer satisfaction. The validity of cooperative 
workflows following the language/ action perspective is investigated to analyse 
and design business processes in two case studies. 

The third recursion level combines the technical and organisational perspective in 
designing organisations which improve their overall productivity and ability to 
survive in their environment by means of business process re-engineering. The 
design of process organisations is based on the concept of business processes 
which serve to achieve customer satisfaction and are supported by workflow 
management technology. Results from the case studies and the literature define an 
action plan for designing new realities as feedback from experience. 



Structure of the book 

Chapter 2 discusses the rational around which organisations have been built and 
founded in the last 200 years: Adam Smith's idea of breaking work down into its 
simplest and most basic tasks which can be performed by workers with basic skills. 
The concept persists, and still today many companies break work down into a 
sequence of separate, narrowly defined tasks. The persons performing the tasks are 
correspondingly separated by function, such as engineering and manufacturing or 
machining and assembly, each function administered by a manager or foreman. 
Functional divisions and hierarchical structures form the basis of the way in which 
most work in companies is done. These arrangements have been well adapted 
through much of this century to support classical goals of cost efficiency, growth 
and control. Information technology has frequently been developed in accordance 
with these goals as centralised and rigid systems. However, there is a developing 
demand for change. Traditional functional management is no longer appropriate in 
an era when quality, innovation and services are of paramount importance. 

In Chapter 3, a methodological approach to the analysis and design of cooperative 
networks is introduced. The aim is to provide a response to current shortcomings 
of support systems and misdirected understanding encountered relative to co- 
operative work. This is the research agenda for the field of computer supported 
cooperative work (CSCW). A distinction for cooperative work is proposed and a 
model is developed to characterise the set taxonomy of coordination, collaboration 
and co-decision. General functional requirements for technical systems are devel- 
oped on the basis of the introduced taxonomy. Two design spaces support co- 
operative work, namely activity synchronisation and information sharing, due to 
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different dynamics in cooperative work switching from cooperation in the small to 
cooperation in the large and vice-versa. The implications for the design of 
computer systems for cooperative work processes both in fairly stable and in 
dynamic organisations are outlined. Cooperative networks need a mix of domain 
services and open services, which define a service portfolio for cooperative net- 
works. 

In Chapter 4, workflow management technology is proposed to support process 
organisations. It integrates aspects of human work traditionally separated by the 
way information systems have been designed, and introduces a business perspec- 
tive on how to support processes. Different commercial workflow management 
systems are presented and distinguished according to their main characteristics. 
Two tools out of the range of products are selected for detailed case studies. These 
tools are The Coordinator and X_Workflow. The Coordinator is described as an ad- 
hoc groupware tool, and several field studies on its use are reported. X_Workflow 
is a business process automation system. 

Chapter 5 develops the dimension of activity synchronisation in domain services. 
A specific approach to organisational communication is discussed in a case study: 
the language/action perspective and its implementation in The Coordinator. The 
model, based on thoughtful work by Terry Winograd and Fernando Flores (1986), 
has some promising properties, but the software solution has limited potential to 
support the proposed process work in organisations. The Coordinator is used in a 
distributed management process of a professional training company. 

Chapter 6, in a second detailed case study, explores the application of the 
commercially available product XJVorlflow in financial processes. The imple- 
mentation is part of a general redesign of the information system in a bank. The 
project involves using workflow management technology to support customer- 
related credit processes. The application of the proposed design strategy confirms 
the thesis that a properly designed workflow management system and a proper 
approach to its introduction support an organisation in improving its performance. 




2 From the Functional 

to the Process-Centred Organisation 



This chapter presents developments from Tayloristic work organisations towards 
process-oriented structures as they are presently being demanded and tested. The 
aim of this chapter is to motivate the analysis and design of business processes as 
cooperative worhflows in the language/action perspective, as applied subsequently 
in two case studies. 

The required change from functional into process organisations can be achieved by 
designing coherent socio-technical systems (Trist et al, 1963; Emery & Trist, 
1969; Herbst, 1974; Trist & Murrey, 1990; Butera & Schael, 1997; 1997b). The 
application of concepts for business process re-engineering and continuous 
improvement are discussed. For understanding the business dimension in process 
re-engineering, the difference between material, information and business 
processes is outlined. This distinction makes clear which kind of processes have to 
be considered for business process re-engineering. Business process re-engineering 
with a focus on customers, customer satisfaction and business processes is 
modelled by workflows in the language/action perspective. The difference in 
process modelling is shown for an example in a multinational chemical company. 
Data flow diagrams are compared with the representation of cooperative work- 
flows in the language/action perspective. 

This chapter prepares the basis for the discussion of different approaches to 
computer supported cooperative work (CSCW) and workflow management tech- 
nology in Chapters 3 and 4. 

2.1 Complex organisations in a changing environment 

With the division of labour and industrialisation, a search began to improve 
efficiency by concentrating on the routine aspects of work activities. That led, in 
turn, to Frederick Winslow Taylor's Scientific Management (Taylor, 1911) to the 
systematic investigation of work methods and the separation of routine tasks from 
planning and control, not only in the manufacturing process, but also in the office 
environment. 

Discussion of the Tayloristic principles is ongoing. There are several critical 
problems related to Taylor's Scientific Management, such as its impact on persons' 
health, the possibility of dequalification, its doubtful profitability compared to 
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other organisational forms, the centralised control functions and other aspects 
(Braverman, 1974; Martin et al., 1988; Kern & Schumann, 1984; Brodner, 1985; 
Fricke et al., 1985; Cooley, 1987; Henning & Ochterbeck, 1988; 1988b; Butera, 
1990; Bullinger & Ganz, 1990; Marks, 1991; Schael, 1991; Henning, 1993; 1993b; 
Scheel, 1994; Butera & Schael, 1997; 1997b). 

The natural consequence of separating work activities into well defined and 
formalised sub-tasks is their normalisation as functions in the organisational 
structure of enterprises. The functional and hierarchical organisation was 
reinforced by the application of rigorous planning and work studies; the purpose 
was to deploy scarce expertise better and to monitor and control the work executed 
in bureaucracies. The results are evident in well defined tasks, roles, rules and 
procedures which regulate most of the work in offices and production. Still today, 
one prevalent structure is the organisational hierarchy, also referred to as the 
bureaucracy. In this more functional structure, there are levels of management and 
rules concerning what employees should do and how employees at each level 
should interact with the levels above and below them. For a large organisation this 
allows delegation of work via standard channels. 

Many organisations in industrialised countries following Taylor's ideas can no 
longer cope with changing customer demands, irmovation in production technol- 
ogies, increasing requirements and capabilities of qualification, and other dynamic 
factors of their environment. A consequence of organising by function was a loss 
of flexibility. The preconditions for the Scientific Management's validity, like a 
relatively stable, foreseeable and linear changing environment, are no longer valid 
for many organisations in Europe (AWK, 1990). 

Rigidity in utilisation of the workforce, lack of worker responsibility for quality 
and costs, excessive coordination and control overheads, and worker dissatisfac- 
tion seemed in the 1970s the main reasons for the decline of the traditional 
organisation based upon the Taylor-Fordism model. In addition to these short- 
comings, lack of operational and strategic flexibility, bureaucratic overheads, risk 
avoiding behaviour from managers, lack of general orientation to quality, long 
time-to-market, functional barriers, segregation of the irmovation activities and 
many other factors seemed to indicate that the triumphal model of Taylor-Fordism 
was slowly becoming an obstacle to economic and social development (Butera 
1972). The crisis of Taylor-Fordism encouraged critical scholars, innovative 
managers and practitioners to look for organisational alternatives that could cope 
with vested interests. Only in the 1980s did this crisis become fully evident all over 
the world. 

By then, industrialised societies found themselves in a time of fast pace and deep 
changes (Piore & Sabel, 1989). Two global developments in the political economy 
of industrial societies were of prime importance. Spurred by ongoing scientific 
research activities and the tighter coupling between research and production, the 
pace of technological change accelerated in all branches of production (Albrecht, 
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1982). Concurrently, driven by the development of transportation and communi- 
cation means and by the creation of an increasingly integrated world market, 
global competition became increasingly fierce (Gunn, 1987). Markets became 
more fragmented and evolved towards a growing product differentiation, caused 
by customer demand for personalisation and a need for value-added products and 
services. The increased pace of innovation and the resulting level of complexity 
required that organisations become more adaptable to internal and external 
conditions in order to survive and develop in this context of ongoing change 
(Hinterhuber, 1984; Beckhard & Harris, 1987). The environment means not only 
the natural environment, but includes also technological, economical, political, 
social, etc. aspects of the companies' environment (Rieckmann & Weissengruber, 
1990; Marks, 1991; Henning, 1993; Butera, 1996; Butera& Schael, 1997; 1997b). 
Some factors concerning the environment and their impact on the organisations 
are, e.g.: 

• the products' lifetime is shorter than that of their means of production, 

• products have an increased number of variants or customer specific versions, 

• open and common markets are increasing the pressure for cost reduction and 
lead-time reduction, 

• organisations are becoming more internationalised, 

• organisations are being forced to think globally. 

New organisational trends can be interpreted as a way to reduce the existing 
limitation in copying with this growing complexity of the market. Emerging 
organisational alternatives to hierarchy and extreme division of labour include 
work group autonomy (Gulowsen, 1971; Herbst, 1974), Job recomposition and 
responsibility of professional roles (Davis & Chems, 1975; Butera, 1983; 1987), 
flattening out, decentralisation and flexibilisation of organisations (Davis, 1970; 
Butera, 1972; 1977; Galbraith, 1977; Mintzberg, 1973; 1979; Ehn, 1989; Brodner 
& Prekuhl, 1991; Wamecke, 1992; Grinda et al., 1993; Henning et ai, 1994), 
continuous education of employees (Argyris & Schdn, 1978; Shrivastava, 1983; 
Senge, 1990; Huber, 1991; Simon, 1991; Nonaka & Takeuchi, 1995), use of 
technology for computer supported cooperative work (Zuboff, 1988; Keen, 1991; 
Ciborra, 1993; 1996; Malone et al., 1993; Mankin et al., 1996), industrial districts 
(Piore & Sabel, 1984), network of enterprises and network enterprises (Butera, 
1991; Eccles & Nohria, 1992b), etc. 

Most of these concepts are a far cry from the Taylor-Fordist tradition and display 
several causes and a very large variety of patterns and results. Today, a growing 
number of organisations are managing important parts of their business in a new 
and different way. Most of the emerging organisational and managerial features 
are the result of focusing the functioning and the structure of the organisation upon 
processes rather than on functional responsibilities (Butera, 1993). There are two 
main breakthroughs in the organisation of the 1990s (Butera & Schael, 1997): 
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• processes take command over crystallised formal structures and work organi- 
sations; 

• increasing orientation to process performances (output, quality, costs, 
flexibility, innovation) and to process control (avoidance and absorption of 
uncertainty, responsibility for results in front of different degrees of indeter- 
minacy, goal driven behaviour, etc.) tend to reshape organisational structures, 
tasks and work rules. 

The result is called process management, and it differs sharply from the traditional 
functional approach that has been used by all but the smallest organisations. 

For centuries companies have been founded and built around the idea that 
industrial work should be broken down into its simplest and most basic tasks. In 
the new perspective, companies will be founded and built around the idea of 
reunifying those tasks into coherent business processes. Process management is 
the way to approach the transformation of traditional bureaucratic organisations 
into market-oriented process organisations. Processes have two important charac- 
teristics: they have customers who are internal or external recipients of the process' 
output, and they cross organisational boundaries which separate the functional 
units in the hierarchical organisations and enterprises being part of network 
organisations. Process working gives organisations the possibility to dramatically 
improve response times, service and quality by cutting across departmental 
demarcations. 

These processes are either primary processes or operational processes, i.e., 
material, informational and relational/communicative processes (Median-Mora et 
ai, 1992), or they change processes, i.e., continuous improvement and redesign 
processes (Butera & Schael, 1997). 

In most cases, human activities are re-oriented toward goals, processes for 
achieving goals, variance absorption, communication and cooperation beyond 
functions and job domains. Processes again become visible in the mind of people 
(process work). There is in most cases a clear shift from mechanistic cooperation 
to intrinsic cooperation (Butera, 1977). Coordination for problem solving, main- 
tenance, continuous improvement and also generation of ideas for innovation 
become part of the responsibility and jurisdiction of individuals and groups. 
Participation at the shop floor is established not as a form of industrial relations, 
but as a true form of highly socialised work organisation (Trist et al., 1963; Trist & 
Murray, 1990; Emery & Thorsud, 1969). Multiple leadership is put into reality 
(Herbst, 1974). This book is concerned with this kind of less hierarchical, more flat 
and networked organisation (Williamson, 1988; Belussi et al., 1991; Butera, 1991; 
1995; Eccles & Nohria, 1992b) which is able to cope with changing tasks, 
technologies and environments. Different denominations are indicated for this 
kind of work organisation of the micro-structures (shops, offices, etc.). Such 
denominations include team organisation, high-commitment organisation, partici- 
pative organisations, process-centred organisation and many others. The concept of 
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process-centred organisation is used as a synonym for dynamic organisations 
capable of responding to the new and continuously changing environment - in the 
literature also referred to as the learning organisation (Argyris & Schon, 1978; 
Shrivastava, 1983; Senge, 1990; Huber, 1991; Simon, 1991; Isenhardt, 1994; 
Nonaka & Takeuchi, 1995). Figure 2-1 shows the evolution from bureaucracy to 
networked teams in process-centred organisations, sometimes passing through the 
flattened out hierarchy. 



functional units in a networked teams in 

bureaucracy a process-centred organisation 




Figure 2-1: Evolving organisational models 



However, organisations still have a more or less hierarchical and functional 
structure. The required change can rarely be seen as a radical shift from a 
functional to a process-centred organisation. A crucial element in the introduction 
of process working is planning how it can fit into the existing management 
structure. There are thoughts that functional hierarchical structures will evolve into 
small entrepreneurial teams of knowledge workers (Butera et al., 1997; Nonaka & 
Takeuchi, 1995; Davenport & Pusak, 1998) who are tied together electronically in 
a network organisation. This might happen in some companies, but most modem 
organisations will stay in more or less developed organisational structures. In these 
settings, teams working on processes will be coordinated by a simplified manage- 
ment structure. 

With this hybrid stmcture, organisations will aim to get the best of the two 
extremes. Cross functional and process-oriented teams will provide responsiveness 
to market changes and customer demands which large organisations are lacking at 
the moment. The remaining functional hierarchy will provide mechanisms for goal 
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setting and team performance measurement, as well as setting the strategic 
direction for the entire organisation and achieving these strategic goals by 
coordinating team activities. This will result in the parallel existence of functional 
managers, project managers, product managers, process managers, and process 
owners. 

2.2 Processes between procedures and workflows 

2.2.1 Procedures in functional organisations 

In a conventional functional organisation, a procedure typically involves multiple 
functions. The procedure progresses step by step as it passes between the 
functional units according to their assigned competencies (see Figure 2-2). Queries 
and exceptions are handled at higher levels in the hierarchy due to their declared 
level of responsibility, competence and decision authorisation (these are the typical 
examples of escalation in case of a breakdown in a hierarchical organisation; 
everybody shifts responsibility in case of trouble to the next higher level). As a 
consequence the procedures are very costly and time consuming. A possible 
problem is the interface of the organisation; customers often deal with different 
persons or functional units when interacting initially for product/service requests 
and later on for product/service delivery. This is because the organisation passes 
the customer's request step by step through the organisation towards delivery 
without closing its relation to the customer via the same functional unit or person. 
This can reduce the customer's satisfaction with the outcome of the procedure. 




Figure 2-2: Procedure flow step by step between functional units in a hierarchical organi- 
sation 
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2.2.2 Product, process and social quality 

Attempts are being made to augment service and quality in business organisations 
as well as public administration. Improving service and quality means identifying 
customers and designing the necessary work processes to produce the services in a 
more customer-oriented organisation. The objective is to enhance flexibility and 
cooperation and to cope with complexity in processes due to breakdowns and 
exceptions. The final aim is to improve the product and process quality as well as 
organisational and social quality. Organisations should address quality from the 
following perspectives: 

• product quality (lO/NIO) 

• process quality (customer satisfaction) 

• quality system (ISO 900 1-9004) 

• organisational quality (Total Quality) 

• social quality (quality of working life) 

In the last few decades, industry has gone through a shift from a mere product 
oriented quality represented by an industrial culture of inspection and selection 
(lO/NIO) more and more towards quality oriented to process, system and organisa- 
tion. This is due to increasing demands of reliability and individuality of products, 
as well as the shift to a customer oriented market and therefore an increasing 
competition and rapidly decreasing prices. 

The problem of customer satisfaction is that it cannot be measured like product 
quality in terms of predefined standards. The quality of a product or a service is 
defined by the correspondence of the delivery with predefined standards which can 
be measured. Looking at customer satisfaction in working processes implies the 
adoption of an appropriate quality model. A widely acknowledged definition of 
quality is proposed by the International Standards Organisation (ISO). According 
to ISO, quality is defined by the global properties and characteristics which allow a 
product, or a service, to satisfy explicit as well as implicit needs. It should be noted 
here how the notion of customer satisfaction (also applied to users of information 
technology) makes evident the intangible aspects of quality assurance. This 
definition of quality should induce a shift of focus from the measurement of a 
product's intrinsic quality characteristics to the measurement of customer/supplier 
service relationships. 

Sometimes the customer can be dissatisfied by high quality products, while good 
management of poor services is often more appreciated. Airlines report on quality 
(e.g., in terms of flying on schedule and not overbooking planes) that customer 
satisfaction increases when they make an error but handle it well, compared with 
not having made an error in the first place (Keen, 1991; Harendt, 1991). 

The example shows that quality does not guarantee the perception of good service. 
Instead, customer satisfaction expressed by the customer has to be the issue for 
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organisational re-design. Customer satisfaction is a result of a good communicative 
relation which serves to manage commitments and breakdowns within the 
customer/supplier chain. The supplier has to understand the service requested by 
the customer. The customer's satisfaction can only be understood after the delivery 
of services in gathering the customer's satisfaction through communicative 
interactions. 

Deflnition; Customer satisfaction 

Customer satisfaction is the intangible aspects of quality which the 
customer expresses about the global properties and characteristics which 
allow a product, or a service, to satisfy the customer's explicit as well as 
implicit needs. Customer satisfaction is a result of a good communicative 
relation which serves to manage commitments and breakdowns within a 
customer/supplier chain. 

Rethinking working processes and procedures, we need to look at every element of 
processes, work, and the information technologies that support or enable them in 
terms of customer satisfaction. But how to do this? Peter G.W. Keen (1991) states: 

any methodology for analysing business processes must begin and end with 
the customer [...]. Too many traditional approaches to business analysis, 
especially in the area of information technology planning, are poorly fitted 
to this new thinking. Many begin with the firm and work forward to the 
customer, instead of starting with the customer. They look at "quality" as a 
dimension of a product, not as an assessment made by a customer. (Keen, 
1991:229) 

Therefore, Keen (1991) argues for powerful tools and methodologies which make 
customer satisfaction an integral part of the planning and design specifications of 
organisational design through information technology. A new process management 
model should be defined starting from the fundamental change of perspectives 
required to cope with the growing complexity of customer demand. The work 
process model has to change from a production centred {transformation) model to 
a market centred {language) model. This change shifts the focus from product 
quality to customer satisfaction. 

Product quality today encompasses not only the technical features of a product but 
the entire background of its production, (reliability, flexibility towards last minute 
changes, etc.) and delivery to customers (delivery precision, logistics, services, 
etc.). This can only be secured with an economically acceptable effort by system- 
atically controlling and integrating the administrative and technical processes in a 
systematic approach to process quality. Behind this approach is the fact that if 
administrative and technical processes are sufficiently well monitored, it will be 
possible to detect and eliminate small process irregularities before they result in a 
lack of product or service quality for the customer. But this approach in itself is not 
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sufficient to enhance the chances of survival of a company in today’s market. It 
must go hand in hand with an organisation oriented approach to quality. 

A quality system in addition to product and process oriented quality integrates all 
aspects of a company's performance. It has been introduced into the industrial 
environment by the ISO Standards 9000-9004. These standards define the mini- 
mum requirements any customer expects fi-om the systematic approach of his 
supplier towards quality and how a supplier is to fulfil these requirements. To 
achieve a total quality approach, however, it is necessary to go beyond the quality 
system and develop organisational quality. The aspects of this organisational 
quality are manifold; 

• the joint development of socio-technical systems to reach a coherent relation 
between the system dimensions including processes, technology, organisation, 
professional system, staff rules and social system 

• the organisational culture of continuous improvement of the technical, 
economical and social performance of production companies by employee 
participation and involvement 

• the organisational management culture to re-design outdated organisational 
cultures, managerial structures and technological systems {change manage- 
ment) 

• the central role of people and the need for people empowerment 

The proposed measure for social quality is a quality of working life assessment 
(Butera & Coppola, 1995; Butera, 1996; Butera et al., 1997; Butera & Schael, 
1997; 1997b). This quality involves recognising, protecting and developing the 
person’s integrity of body (physical health), integrity of mind (psychological health 
and well-being), integrity of self (identity), integrity of professional roles (variety 
and complexity of professional life; meaning of work in terms of career and social 
recognition), and integrity of life roles (social integration as indicated by public 
esteem, social integration, compatibility of work and family life, etc.). 

2.2.3 Workflows in process-centred organisations 

The argument so far has shown that a procedural perspective does not fit in the 
concept of process organisations. Therefore a new concept for looking at processes 
is needed here. This concept is called workflow. A workflow, similar to activities 
in procedures, is a unit of work that happens repeatedly in an organisation of work. 
However, in contrast to procedures, a most important point is that in a workflow 
things get completed that are related to, or result in, producing satisfaction for 
customers. In fact, every workflow has a customer, who may be an external 
customer of the organisation, or may be another microstructure, work group or an 
individual in the organisation (an internal customer). 
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Definition: Workflow 

A workflow is a unit of work within a process generating products or 
services which are related to, or result in, customer satisfaction. Every 
workflow has at least a main customer, who is served by a supplier, or a 
cooperative network, which is a chain of customers and suppliers, working 
towards the satisfaction of the main and secondary customers of the 
process. 

Most workflows have sequential and parallel steps. They involve the movement 
and tracking of people, documents, products and information. Workflows reflect 
the recurrent organisation of work, but their organisational and communication 
patterns are based on both standard and ad-hoc actions taken by specific persons 
in order to fulfil a particular condition of satisfaction requested by someone. Some 
workflows are formally defined. Others are inherited from experience, without any 
explicit design. Workflows can be seen as the sequence and interrelation of 
materials, information, activities and communications within a process. 

Differences as to how persons manage the flow of work within their cooperative 
network form the basis for defining two types of workflows: case-based and ad- 
hoc workflows (Gable, 1992): 

• Case-based workflows are central to the organisation’s business. Examples are 
insurance claim processing, bank loan application processing, customer order 
production processing, etc. These workflows might occur in a specific department 
or cross functional boundaries. Individuals in a business team try to accomplish the 
process objective of satisfying the case's customer. The single instance of the 
customer’s request can be satisfied by a more or less standardised workflow. Case- 
based workflows are generally worked on by permanent process-teams and micro- 
structures. 

• Ad-hoc workflows arise from specific, temporary needs of unique project 
teams. A group has a specific objective, but once the task is accomplished and the 
project objective is achieved, the team will disband and its members will go on to 
other assignments. In turn, group members often initiate other ad-hoc workflows 
than the initial one during the project's duration. Ad-hoc workflows are initiated 
when the customer's request is too specific to be worked on by more standardised 
case-based workflows. Instead, ad-hoc workflows are project plans aiming at the 
realisation of a specific output to achieve customer satisfaction. Ad-hoc workflows 
imply generally temporary project-teams establishing a matrix-relation with the 
permanent organisational structure. 

In a process organisation, a workflow may involve the same set of work activities 
as the previously described procedure in a functional organisation (see Figure 2-2), 
but all these activities are managed as a single process. Everything which is 
necessary to assure customer satisfaction is done either by an individual or by a 
team. This means that the persons involved in the workflow do the same activities 
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as in a functional organisation, but they concentrate on the process objective (to 
satisfy the final customer) instead of the single activities' output (to produce 
something). The trend towards small, dynamic, customer-focused business teams 
has been documented in the literature of management and organisational theory 
(Drucker, 1988; 1989; Johansen et al., 1991). The procedure, i.e., the pre-deflned 
set of activities, becomes part of a process which has to be managed by teamwork 
in order to achieve a specific goal, i.e., the satisfaction of the process' customer. In 
process organisations the work does not follow a one-directional stream. It fre- 
quently follows a multiple circuit path, which includes check points and feedback 
to assure customer satisfaction, quality and efficiency of work. 




This relation is shown in Figure 2-3 where several teams work together in order to 
satisfy a customer. One member of business team A has direct contact with the 
customers (the front-office of the organisation), while the business teams B and C 
interact as back-office units with the front-office team A. This configuration con- 
stitutes a relation among internal customers (i.e., members of team A) and internal 
suppliers (i.e., members of teams B and C). The bi-directional workflow reflects 
the requirement that the customer wants to be served by the person or unit whom 
he asked to provide the service or product. This differs from the procedural flow in 
Figure 2-2 where the customer has to deal with two different persons in two 
functional units of the hierarchical organisation for the initial service/product 
request and later service/product delivery. Closing the customer/supplier relation 
with the same person or team with whom it is opened should help to assure 
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customer satisfaction. The front-office of the customer organisation in Figure 2-3 
is represented by the person who asks and receives the product or service. This 
customer front-office is not necessarily a business team, but can also be a func- 
tional unit of a hierarchical organisation. Nobody can influence the organisational 
development of the customer organisation to a point where all customers follow 
the workflow concept of process organisations. However, suppliers can try to make 
their customers align to customer/supplier workflows explaining the benefits of the 
model. 

The main benefits which may be gained from process working, in addition to 
customer satisfaction, are cost reduction, flexibility and improved quality of 
working life. The first benefit goes hand-in-hand with productivity increases. The 
second benefit allows adaptation to changing circumstances. This is a result of 
independence from hierarchical rigidities. Responsiveness and flexibility are 
characteristics which are often associated with small companies. Large organisa- 
tions are associated with hindrance by bureaucracy. Indeed, large companies 
adopting process working are seeking to gain small-company responsiveness, 
while at the same time retaining the positive attributes of size, like economy of 
scale, widespread recognition, etc. 

Reduced costs and improved responsiveness follow from the elimination of 
multiple steps in the workflow in functional organisations. Instead of the work 
passing up and down hierarchies and across organisational demarcations, it stays 
with an individual or a team throughout the process. This leads to a third benefit of 
process working: the increased quality of working life (Butera et al., 1990; Butera, 
1995; 1996; Butera & Coppola, 1995; Butera et al., 1997; Butera & Schael, 1997; 
1997b). In functional organisations, people work only on pieces of a task in the 
whole process. In process working, by contrast, individuals are encouraged to 
carry out entire tasks from the beginning to the end. Moreover, the people who do 
the work undertake their own monitoring and control and handle exceptions them- 
selves, instead of letting this escalate in the hierarchy or contribute to a centralised 
coordination and control function. These middle-level functions can be overcome 
with process working; as a consequence a lot of overhead costs are cut. 

Furthermore, process working provides a platform for continuous innovation. It 
promises competitive advantage which will be sustainable over time. Process 
improvement and innovation have been objectives for organisations for a long 
time. However, in the present market situation, continuous process development is 
no longer always sufficient to guarantee an organisation’s survival. New ideas for 
managing the required innovation and change are emerging. One such attempt is 
being conducted at MIT in its project on the process handbook, which is intended 
to help redesign existing organisational processes, invent new organisational 
processes to take advantage of information technology, and automatically generate 
software to support organisational processes (Malone et al., 1993). 
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2.3 Process-centred organisations 

2.3.1 Processes in rational organisations 

Process is the most concrete dimension of complex organisations. The following 
definition of a process - in its core inspired by Miller & Rice (1960) - is based on 
Butera (1994). 

Definition: Process 

A process is a collection of interconnected events which are purposively 
conceived, planned, designed, implemented, executed and controlled. The 
existence and relation of such events allows a socio-technical system to 
influence the aspects of the process treated (i.e., material, information and 
customer/supplier relations) in such a way to change its nature, shape, 
position, function, value or other characteristics in order to achieve a 
definite class of goals. The process results (outputs) are measured and 
assessed by the parameters of the primary goals of the organisation (value, 
quality, customer satisfaction, etc.) and the associated business perfor- 
mance (organisational effectiveness, efficiency, flexibility) and social per- 
formance (quality of working life, finite resource consumption, environ- 
mental protection, etc.). 

This definition applies to both primary processes and operational processes 
(Butera, 1994; Butera & Schael, 1997). 

Primary processes (or fundamental processes) are intended to realise the primary 
goals and mission of an organisation. They cross the entire organisation, irres- 
pective of hierarchical or functional responsibilities and relations. Primary pro- 
cesses include business processes, main coordination and control processes and 
main support processes. Primary processes generally become evident in two cases 
(Butera & Schael, 1997): 

• In green field situations it is necessary to define primary processes. The scope 
of the process and the means to achieve the process goals are to be defined 
before designing technology, organisation, management, etc.; 

• Dramatic problems or nonfulfilment of organisational goals and the related 
business and social performance frequently require re-identification of the 
primary processes hidden by functional boundaries. In this case, primary 
processes are redesigned (re-engineered) together with the architecture of 
macro-organisational structures and technology. This type of dealing with 
primary processes is within the scope of business process re-engineering 
projects. 

Primary processes are composed of operational processes. Operational processes 
are not only sub-processes with much more limited boundaries, but also all 
processes which allow things actually to get done. Microstructures, e.g., shops. 
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offices, work groups, teams, professionals, case managers, etc., take care of the 
achievement of goals within operational processes. Operational processes are run 
upon the principles of commitment, cooperation, communication, and avoidance or 
absorption of variances. Their results are usually tangible, in business and social 
terms. They are within the scope of both continuous improvement programmes as 
well as careful business process re-engineering exercises. This combined focus is 
the socio-technical system redesign. 

All processes are always challenged by dramatic changes within the general setting 
(competition, new technologies, new public regulations, etc.) as well as by local 
breakdowns (accidents, disturbances, variances, etc.). In all cases real persons 
(Butera, 1990) in the organisation have the duty to detect, avoid and absorb 
changes and breakdowns and to redesign or reassess the process and the way to 
deal with change and breakdowns. Redesign and control of a process is possible 
only if people have enough knowledge of the process. People working in processes 
have to have the process in their mind to guarantee the achievement of its goals 
(Bagnara, 1984). 

The challenge of process management and process-centred organisation is that 
they are at same time a recent organisational innovation and a very old pheno- 
menon. This relation creates the paradoxical situation that the future organisation 
has an ancient story. Process management and process-centred organisation 
existed prior to Taylor and Fayol as the main form of craft organisation. Then they 
developed as forms of natural organisations (work communities, e.g., a group of 
fishermen on a boat) or real organisations (macro- and micro-structures, e.g., a 
group of assembly workers in a production unit of a manufacturing firm) and 
existed tacitly aside the formal bureaucratic organisation (Butera, 1983; 1987; 
Butera & Schael, 1997). This happened when the nature of the process required the 
members of the organisation to adopt forms of cooperation based on mutual 
adjustment, communication, goal sharing, sense of work community, etc. The 
coexistence of natural and rational organisation in the same setting has been 
theorised by Scott (1981) as a constant feature of organisational history. 

New patterns of process-centred microstructures, which are operational organisa- 
tions for getting things done, are now largely adopted by most industrial and 
service organisations (Butera & Donati, 1997). Computer and human integrated 
manufacturing units (Butera, 1977, Brodner, 1985; Brandt, 1990; Schael, 1991; 
1996b; 1997c) and many other microstructures are diffused in organisations today. 
A large variety of teams (face-to-face and remote teams; permanent and ad-hoc 
teams) are now the backbone of industrial and service organisations. Competence 
and creativity of individuals are the key variables of process-centred organisa- 
tions. Open roles, new professions, new professional systems, etc., are emerging as 
new flexible and evolving structures. 

Management structures and process innovation (process management structures) 
are becoming important. Process managers, process owners, project managers. 
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project teams, continuous improvement teams, quality teams, product managers 
and others are examples of these tendencies. Meaningful business processes are 
often run by new patterns of macrostructure moving away from the traditional 
hierarchical-functional structures (Galbraith, 1977; Mintzberg, 1979) to project 
structures, divisional structures, business units, brand organisations, matrix 
organisations, etc. 

2.3.2 Business process re-engineering 

Business process re-engineering (BPR) takes as its task first to redesign (re- 
engineer) the primary processes (or the business processes) of an organisation and 
then to adjust the organisation and technology accordingly, aiming at dramatic 
improvements. BPR in its different meanings and interpretations (Hammer, 1990; 
1996; Hammer & Champy, 1993; Davenport, 1993; Morris & Branson, 1993; 
Davenport & Stoddard, 1994; White & Fischer, 1994; Coulson-Thomas, 1994; 
Earl, 1994; lAO, 1995; Kutscha, 1995; Butera & Schael, 1997; 1997b) has been 
one of the most widely diffused approaches to change in the last decade. The core 
claims of business process re-engineering follow the idea that instead of using 
computers and information systems to automate the way a business has always run, 
the concept calls for rethinking the operations first; one re-engineers the process in 
first place, before applying computing power to the newly defined process. 
Business process re-engineering had the goal of changing the existing situation, 
and is related in this sense to work analysis, seen by Schmidt (1990) as reverse 
engineering: 

Since the objective of work analysis is to improve a given situation in some 
way - for instance, by designing and implementing information systems, by 
redesigning work [...] - the basic approach is reformist or therapeutical: the 
work analyst investigates a particular social system of work to change it for 
the better. Accordingly, the analysis cannot take the current behaviour of 
the social system of work for granted. To the contrary, the analyst must 
uncover the hidden rationale of current practices as well as the accidental 
choices of the past, the procedures turned rituals, the formalised mistakes, 
etc. [...] In a sense, then, work analysis can be linked with 'reverse engi- 
neering' - in the sense, namely, that the analyst approaches the given 
system as a product of a design effort and 'takes it apart' with the purpose of 
putting it together again, perhaps differently. (Schmidt, 1990; 5) 

The BPR movement started with very high claims for great business results for 
companies doing BPR. Hammer & Champy (1993) introduced re-engineering to 
millions of managers and consultants. Hammer's definition of re-engineering, 
repeated several times since his first article in the Harvard Business Review 
(Hammer, 1990), is 
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the fundamental rethinking and radical redesign of business processes to 
bring about dramatic improvements in performance. (Hammer & Stanton, 
1994; 3) 

Re-engineering for Michael Hammer did not mean tinkering with what already 
exists or making incremental changes which leave basic structures intact, but 
starting over again. Re-engineering took nothing for granted. It ignored what 
existed and concentrated on what should be. Michael Hammer (1990) had a very 
determined way of arguing for this way of doing re-engineering and its results: 
'radical change yields radical results'. 

Davenport (1993) used the term process innovation instead of business process re- 
engineering (BPR) and defined it as: 

Stepping back from a process to inquire as to its overall business objective, 
and then effecting creative and radical change to realise orders-of-magni- 
tude improvements in the way that objective is accomplished. (Davenport, 
1993: 10) 

Business companies were becoming interested in BPR, because their competi- 
tiveness could no longer be guaranteed simply by cutting costs. The claimed 
productivity gains from BPR were well known at its beginning. According to 
Business Week (1991), re-engineering was reducing costs by 80 percent, improving 
time-to-market by 80 percent, or doubling sales in other cases. One of the best 
known success stories is Ford's accounts-payable procedure (Hammer, 1990; 
Davenport & Short, 1990; Hammer & Champy, 1993; Davenport, 1993a). 

Case history 1 

Ford has re-designed its accounts-payable procedure 

Ford buys in about two-thirds of its car parts from outside suppliers. It changed its 
parts-receiving and parts-payment procedure. Previously, Ford employed about 
500 people to order components, receive the parts, and pay suppliers. The Japanese 
car manufacturer Mazda already did the same job with fewer than 100 people. 
Even allowing for Ford being bigger than Mazda, the gap was considerable. Mazda 
did not wait for invoices from its suppliers. In contrast, when Ford's purchasing 
department wrote a purchase order, it first sent a copy to accounts payable. Once 
the goods were received, goods inwards sent a copy of the receiving document to 
accounts payable. Meanwhile, the supplier sent an invoice to accounts payable. It 
was now accounts payable's job to match the purchase order against the receiving 
document and the invoice. Only after matching of all papers was the payment 
issued. In practice, the department spent most of its time investigating mis- 
matches. 

Ford's original idea was to use computers to streamline the investigation proced- 
ure. Mazda's experience, however, pointed to the need for the complete redesign of 
the process. Ford went ahead, implementing invoiceless payment. 
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Figure 2-4: Ford's accounts payable procedure required the matching of orders, receiving 
documents, and invoices to issue payments (from Hammer, 1990: 106) 



purchasing 




online database accounts payable 



Figure 2-5: The re-engineered accounts-payable procedure eliminates invoices and issues 
payments by computerised matching (from Hammer, 1990: 107) 
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Now, when the purchasing department places an order, the data is stored in an on- 
line database. When parts arrive at the goods-inwards receiving docks, a ware- 
houseman passes a barcode reader over the goods' labels, entering details of the 
parts into the inventory system. Previously, Ford paid when it received the invoice. 
Now it pays when the goods arrive. The system sends an electronic payment to the 
supplier based on the bar-code reading at the inward gates. In effect, the goods- 
inward staff is empowered to check the incoming parts and authorise payment. The 
redesigned process of receipt and payment bypasses accounts payable. As a result. 
Ford has achieved a 75 percent reduction in personnel, mainly in the administra- 
tion department (Hammer, 1990; Davenport & Short, 1990; Hammer & Champy, 
1993; Davenport, 1993). 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The great popularity of BPR was due to several reasons. First, the economic 
objectives were within the language of business managers and stock owner 
expectations. This was the start of BPR in many big companies (Ford, Hewlett- 
Packard, Mutual Benefit Life, Aetna Life & Casualty, Texas Instruments, Eastman 
Kodak, IBM Credit, Taco Bell, etc.). Furthermore, it was sponsored by nearly all 
big consulting companies as the solution to a problem any company could have. 
The unclear definition of BPR methods and ways of applying it left consultants 
and IT vendors the space to use their old methods and tools under the new 
buzzword of BPR. Lastly, the well manufactured success stories told by managers 
and consultants opened a huge market, both in the USA and in Europe. 

From the point of view of results, high claims and objectives of BPR have not been 
met by the projects, as already the very first experiences with BPR have shown 
(Hall et ah, 1993; Schwartz, 1993; Bashein et ah, 1994; Davenport & Stoddard, 
1994). Two thirds of business process re-engineering initiatives failed (Hall et ah, 
1993; Davenport, 1996). 

Many reasons for these failures can be attributed to the social dimensions and lack 
of management of the process of change (e.g., insufficient participation, negation 
of people empowerment, stakeholders gain or lose power, etc.) rather than to the 
technical dimension of methods and technologies used for creating or managing 
change. Davenport (1996) reports findings from the CSC Index report on the state 
of BPR: 

50% of the companies that participated in the study reported that the most 
difficult part of reengineering is dealing with fear and anxiety in their 
organisations; 73% of the companies said that they were using reengineer- 
ing to eliminate, on average, 21% of the jobs; and, of 99 completed reen- 
gineering initiatives, 67% were judged as producing mediocre, marginal, or 
failed results. (Davenport, 1996: 71) 

Not everybody agreed with Hammer's radical view on business process re- 
engineering. Davenport (1993; 1993b) disputed very early the claim that com- 
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panics can sweep away current ways of running their business and start with a 
clean slate. Davenport agreed with the necessity of significant improvements, but 
only for key processes and in terms of innovating within existing structures. The 
research program by Ernst & Young (Davenport, 1993) showed evidence that most 
companies, even very large and complex ones, can be broken down into fewer than 
20 major processes; the larger these key processes are, the greater is the potential 
for radical benefit. 

In terms of the problems encountered, business process re-engineering is not a 
straightforward endeavour. The very popular re-engineering case of Ford's elimi- 
nation of three-quarters of its accounts payable staff has some interesting hidden 
stories. It took five years fi-om design to full implementation of the apparently 
adaptable process from Mazda (Davenport, 1993a). This is a quite important detail 
of a widely reported success story. The lack of complete information about re- 
engineering projects from the organisations which have tried it is a major limita- 
tion. Reported case examples and success stories are mostly told by consultants 
who do not tell the whole story. They are bound by customer confidentiality and 
cannot release negative results. Also Hammer & Champy (1993) admit that 

our unscientific estimate is that as many as 50 percent to 70 percent of the 
organisations that undertake a reengineering effort do not achieve the 
dramatic results they intended. (Hammer & Champy, 1993: 200) 

The failure can be in a single project, but also for the entire business. McKinsey 
undertook research into re-engineering projects in more than 100 companies and 
made a detailed analysis of 20 of these projects (Hall et al., 1993). The research 
reveals how difficult redesign actually is and, even more interesting, how often 
business process re-engineering projects with impressive results on a particular 
process fail to achieve real and long-lasting business impacts. The experience with 
BPR has now nearly inverted the attitude of organisations towards it, at least in the 
United States. BPR has become a cryptic acronym for 'too-often failed change 
programmes' (Jiswevcfioxi, 1996). 

However, failures are not bad in themselves, as the longitudinal research on re- 
engineering in CIGNA shows (Caron et al., 1994). Only about 50 percent of the 
re-engineering efforts in the assurance company brought the type of benefits 
expected initially. To achieve success in re-engineering, a willingness to allow for 
failure has been required. Learning from failures, CIGNA completed over 20 re- 
engineering initiatives, saving in five years more than $100 million. Anyway, 
CIGNA started with a small pilot project before transferring the knowledge learned 
into larger and more complex parts of the organisation (Caron et al, 1994). The 
following paragraph proposes a framework for successful business process re- 
engineering to overcome past shortcomings. 

Business process re-engineering aimed to change what existed for the better. The 
problem is that it is still not clear what better means. The main problem with BPR 
is that it did not have a common definition, perception, method, application, etc. 
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The discussion on business process re-engineering makes clear that there is no best 
way to do it, but a serious question has to be still answered: What is business 
process re-engineering and why did its basic assumptions and its promises seem 
so attractive to very astute managers forced to change? BPR fostered creative 
thinking about what an organisation should do and how. BPR suggested seeing an 
organisation as a system of cooperation aimed at the key results, rather than a 
machine for coordination and control. Business process re-engineering sought to 
overcome the fragmentation due to the division of labour into so many narrowly 
defined roles and tasks, requiring, as a consequence, the coordination of activities 
and actors. Taking this seriously, business process re-engineering shifts the focus 
from task management to process management (Schael & Shapiro, 1992; Soles, 
1994; Butera & Schael, 1997). In the European context, business process re- 
engineering has been seen as part of the transformation of traditional bureaucratic 
or functional organisations into market-oriented and thus process-centred organisa- 
tions. 

Taking the different views on business process re-engineering as fundamental 
rethinking and radical redesign, or innovation, or the transformation of organisa- 
tions, the broadest definition of business process re-engineering is given by White 
& Fischer (1994): 

Reengineering has to do with reviewing how a business works in order to 
achieve dramatic performance improvement and be more responsive to the 
customer. [...] BPR is the conscious reshaping of an organisation behind a 
new corporate vision, the marketplace and the customer. Using a holistic, 
innovative approach, BPR reviews all business activities across the enter- 
prise. This may result in a redefinition of workflow processes, organisa- 
tional structures and technology to allow the company to streamline, change 
or delete the way in which work is done. The ultimate objective is to yield 
sustainable improvements in profitability, productivity, customer satisfac- 
tion and quality while maximising the potential of the individual and the 
team. (White & Fischer, 1994: Preface V-VI) 

BPR may be seen as a step forward to re-address the organisation to goals, process 
reinvention and control, extended cooperation. BPR can represent a useful element 
of an organisational transformation programme or a model of excellence to make 
business. There are three basic conditions, as illustrated by Butera & Schael 
(1997). 

The first condition is to redesign (re-engineer) jointly processes, organisation, 
technology, roles and moreover competencies and attitudes at every level of the 
organisation’s functioning: from primary processes to operational processes. 

The second condition is to make the things really happen. This implies generating 
a change management programme, which permits implementation, learning, 
participation, change in attitudes and behaviour. 
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The third condition is the issue of business values. Reducing costs is very 
important, but not less important are quality of products and services, flexibility, 
strategic readiness, innovation, conservation of economic and knowledge assets, 
capability of the organisation as being built to last (Collins & Porras, 1994) and 
many other business performances. The human and social performances of the 
organisation are of paramount importance. Improving organisational learning and 
the quality of working life should be key drivers of organisational development 
initiatives for economic institutions. A narrow monetary focus (cost cutting) and a 
socially irresponsible attitude (squeezing out people and widespread alienation) of 
most BPR exercises are attracting discontent among the business community, the 
workers and governments. 

2.3.3 Truths and limits of BPR 

It is without doubt that BPR exercises had the goal of developing sustainable 
competitive advantage, which can be achieved through substantially increased 
value to customers, improved economics, lower costs, expanded output capabi- 
lities, improved cycle times, customer satisfaction, quality and productivity. 
However, in order to become feasible, re-engineering efforts driven by economic 
performance generally imply a strong requirement to change organisational roles, 
structures and technology, too, which was not done in most cases. One has to 
understand that by following those kinds of economical goals, BPR drastically 
changes social interactions, communication, cooperation and decision processes in 
the organisation. The radically improved economic performance of the organisa- 
tion can result in a decline of its social performance. The limited orientation on 
seriously pursuing and carefully controlling the full range of objectives explains 
part of the failures and shortcomings of BPR projects. 

Butera & Schael (1997; 1997b) propose a new understanding and a re-start with 
BPR. BPR has to be related to socio-technical system design, change management 
and human values to make it work. 

The objective of BPR (or whatever such exercises are named in future) can be 
defined as the development of the ability of an organisation to develop and to 
survive in the changing environment. The objective to yield sustainable improve- 
ments in profitability, productivity, customer satisfaction and quality leaves at the 
same time space to maximise the cooperation of the teams and the growth of the 
individual or teams. Five specific goals can be identified in relation to this view of 
BPR (Butera & Schael, 1997). 

Value creation 

The first goal relates to the driving force of what has been stated before. As 
organisations have to orient themselves to the market and specifically to 
customers, BPR has to increase the value of services as perceived by the customer. 
The idea of generating added value is directly linked to the concept of customer 
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satisfaction. Only the customer can attribute value to the outcome of the process 
and the effectiveness of the relation with the supplier. In this sense, value cannot 
be measured only in monetary terms but also includes non-economlc dimensions. 
This is the case when the customer recognises a value in the service independently 
of, or in addition to, a monetary transaction. In the extreme, this explains the 
customer/ supplier relation in voluntary work. Here we have services which are 
only based on the concept of the perceived value, because the customer does not 
pay for the service supplied by the voluntary. The customer/supplier relation 
develops value in the partnership among the actors. Therefore, the value is gener- 
ated not only for the customer but also for the supplier. The generation and 
maintenance of value relates also to the learning capacity of the supplier's 
organisation (De Michelis, 1996). 

Cost reduction 

The second goal is to reduce costs. This relates directly to the dimension of 
profitability and productivity. The organisation has two cost types: there are direct 
cost for producing the product or service, and indirect costs the organisation has to 
sustain, but cannot directly attribute to production. Forcing the concept of 
processes, all types of costs should be in principle directly attributed to the process. 
This is a prerequisite to understand the process cost and to measure cost reduction 
due to BPR. This creates the demand in many organisations for different cost 
accounting systems. Instead of attributing costs to functions and capsizing indirect 
costs, process costs have to be defined by activity based costing. It is important to 
distinguish, however, between activity costs for individual tasks and transaction 
costs between persons working in a process. Transaction costs count for 60-80 
percent of service organisations. Understanding the cost structure of a process, cost 
reduction efforts can be put into place in a BPR project. 

Cycle-time reduction 

The third goal is to reduce the overall cycle-time. Reduction of time-to-market is 
one of the conditions for survival in the changing environment. However, the 
cycle-time comprises not only the production cycle, but the whole cycle from the 
customer's request to the conclusion of the customer/supplier relation by declaring 
customer satisfaction (Medina-Mora etal., 1992; De Michelis, 1996; 1996b). 

Innovation and continuity 

A fourth goat, rarely mentioned, is generating organisations built to last (Collins 
and Porras, 1994). The internal properties of an organisation are conducive to 
generating trust, motivation and collaboration, recognising and continuously im- 
proving competencies, achieving integration among its own resources, generating 
continuous learning, innovating, and generating energy and speed, which give an 
organisation its basic asset and the potential for adaptation, growth and continuous 
innovation. 
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Social development 

A fifth goal is the quality of working life and empowerment of the persons who are 
stakeholders of the organisation: workers, managers, suppliers, customers, share- 
holders, etc. This implies more than social responsibility of the enterprise: the 
socially empowered enterprise (Butera, 1995b) is an economic institution embed- 
ded in an institutional setting (Granovetter, 1985) which not only imports values, 
norms and social constraints, but also exports knowledge, cooperation, goals, 
process orientation and other positive values mainly through the real person’s 
growth and socialisation within the enterprise. Such a socially empowered enter- 
prise may fertilise communities, networks, other business, other enterprises, public 
administrations, voluntary organisations and others. 

Some of these goals have sometimes been explicit or (more often) implicit in the 
objectives of the best BPR projects. They seem to be a good starting point for 
organisational development of large and medium enterprises, systems of 
enterprises, public administration, third sector organisations, etc. 

However, these goals are necessary, but not sufficient. The transformation of 
modem organisations into long- lasting systems also requires work on all the main 
dimensions of socio-technical systems, their correlation and coherence. This means 
recognising the structure of the organisation and of its environment. It does not 
mean telling them a tale while pretending to exercise the classical entrepreneur’s 
creative disruption (Schumpeter, 1916). BPR may improve coordination and 
control mechanisms, simplify the organisational structure, orient and define 
professional roles working in processes focusing on services and customer 
satisfaction, optimise workflows, make use of workflow management technology, 
etc. If BPR (or whatever name it may take) makes all or most of these improve- 
ments, it has to be seen as a form of joint design of organisation, technology and 
people growth (Emery & Trist, 1969; Butera & Schael, 1997; 1997b). This means 
adopting the original concept of socio-technical system as a process-oriented 
production system where processes, technology, organisational structure, profes- 
sional system, human resource rules (compensation, working time, career, reward 
system, etc.) and social system (human community) fit together. This relation of 
different dimensions of the socio-technical system is shown in Figure 2-6. The 
components of the system in Figure 2-6 are highly interconnected. The overall 
system is able to survive, if all components develop coherently in relation to each 
other within the overall system (coherence) and fit to its environment and to the 
organisation’s strategy (appropriateness). Moreover, the system development 
should follow a unique strategy with multiple goals corresponding to the 
performance criteria. Economic, technical and social goals have to be jointly 
optimised. In addition, the real person is at the centre of the system (Butera, 1990). 
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Figure 2-6: The objectives and dimensions of socio-technical system design in relation to 
process management (from Butera, 1995) 



A BPR project has to work on these principle components of a socio-technical 
system to achieve the five goals described above. In doing so, BPR optimises 
workflows, improves coordination and control mechanisms, simplifies the organi- 
sational structure, orients and defines professional roles working in processes 
focusing on services and customer satisfaction, makes use of workflow manage- 
ment technology, etc. 

BPR has mainly been a failure where driven by technological solutions and 
implemented without attention to change management. The relation of processes, 
organisational structure, individuals, organisational roles, strategy and technology 
in relation to change management is shown in Figure 2-7. 

The light grey ellipse in Figure 2-7 marks the people issues which are critical to 
the success of the transformation process. The point is that it is necessary not only 
to coherently design the single components of the socio-technical system but also 
to manage the change from what exists to the new by drawing attention to people 
and cultural issues. The key concept is the empowerment of people (Butera, 1 996). 
The concept of empowerment or human growth is a complementary reinforcing 
key concept to previous static models (dimensions to be monitored) and defensive 
models (finding out rules and policies protecting the integrity of people). 
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Figure 2-7: The role of change management for business process re-engineering in socio- 
technical systems (from Scott Morton, 1991:20) 



Only organisation which work on all dimensions of the socio-technical system in 
Figure 2-6 will be able to go successfully through the transformation process. 
Therefore the effort of change management in BPR can only be successful when 
the required change is managed as a process in itself. BPR projects have to include 
different tasks of a typical organisational change management project, like goal 
setting, analysis, diagnosis, design, communication, training, implementation, 
evaluation, etc. Anyway, BPR cannot be done by a waterfall model, but has to be 
done as a continuous iimovation, driven by the business itself. 

Figure 2-8 shows a spiral model which allows the BPR initiative to be started at 
any stage between planning, design and experimentation. Implicit in this model is 
the idea that a system is never really finished. The spiral covers simultaneously all 
dimensions of the socio-technical system (Butera, 1990). 

The impact of BPR projects requires the involvement of different managerial roles. 
The managers who have to be involved vary according to the complexity of the 
project and its depth of organisational change. Figure 2-9 shows the main 
management functions for different combinations of BPR efforts. The depth of 
BPR projects go from the rationalisation of existing processes, to the design of 
components of the socio-technical system (process support technology, organisa- 
tional roles, organisational structure), to a fully integrated BPR effort. The com- 
plexity of the BPR project depends on the broadness, needed qualification and 
impact on the organisation. Less complex BPR projects include training and 
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Figure 2-8; Interfunctional approaches for continuous innovation (from Butera, 1990; 90) 



acquiring the qualification to be prepared for BPR. Pilot projects and full projects 
on a single process already imply handling quite complex BPR efforts. The most 
complex projects include a BPR-oriented business strategy and the concurrent 
management of several BPR projects for an overall change of the organisation. The 
matrix shows for the combination of depth and complexity who should be 
responsible for BPR projects, e.g. management information systems (MIS) for the 
design of technical support systems in pilot projects, personnel or organisation for 
training on process rationalisation and related design of roles and structures, line 
management for BPR projects which are relevant for their line business, and top 
management for business strategy and organisation-wide BPR. The single 
appointed areas of responsibility for single management functions do not mean that 
they are not involved in the other areas of the matrix. BPR generally calls all 
management functions into a project. Due to possible conflicts of competence and 
power, it is always necessary to involve the top management for complex or deep 
BPR efforts (either to sponsor the BPR project or to be directly responsible). 

2.3.4 Process-centredness 

Not everybody agreed with the original radical view on business process re- 
engineering proposed by Hammer and Champy and practised by many consulting 
firms (Davenport, 1993; 1993b; 1996; Davenport & Stoddard, 1994; Coulson- 
Thomas, 1992; 1994; Hall et al„ 1993). 
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Figure 2-9: Management of complexity and depth in business process re-engineering 
projects 



It has already been said that BPR concentrated too much on the achievement of 
short-term objectives achieved through big structural changes concerning main 
processes, macro-structures and planning. BPR, in contrast to its basic assumptions 
of starting from processes and of creating process-centredness, actually did not pay 
much attention to teams and cooperation within process organisations. Team spirit 
and team organisation have to be constructed over time, and cannot be created 
spontaneously. BPR has been mainly used for organisational design without a clear 
feasibility or model for implementing prospected solutions (green-field situation). 
In this sense, BPR is really creating a rational organisation far away from any 
kind of a possible natural organisation. The aspects of natural organisation are 
removed by the top-down approach of most BPR projects. This is one reason why 
the main problems with BPR emerge during the process of implementation of the 
previously decided solution. 

The prospective solution in the BPR projects often became a problem because 
organisations did not have the right person, organisational structure and support 
technology at hand. Therefore empowerment of people is needed, both for the 
people who do re-engineering and for the people who work in the re-engineered 
organisation. 

In addition, new information technologies have to be developed to support the 
business process re-engineering efforts. Most of these new technological solutions 
are coming from research and development in computer supported cooperative 
work (CSCW). The importance of information technology is treated in Chapter 4. 
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Moreover, BPR was pushed as a market by big IT suppliers in a time of crisis to 
sell old and new systems. 

For all these reasons, some scholars and consultants tend to support more the 
approach of continuous improvement as an alternative to BPR. The objective of 
continuous improvement is to have a steady increase in performance over time. 
Also the continuous improvement is based on processes. Unlike BPR, continuous 
improvement projects do not aim at radical redesign of processes and organisation, 
but involve all members of the organisation in formalised exercises of analysis and 
solutions of problems, troubles and variances incurring in the process. The result is 
continuous modification of operational processes and technology, aligned with 
continuous change of organisational elements, i.e., communication, control, roles, 
competence, etc. Through these changes a higher performance is achieved and a 
general sense of commitment is spread out among workers. While BPR considers 
the main processes as the objects to be redesigned through creativity and experts 
(sometimes more gurus than professionals), continuous improvement focuses 
mainly on operational process and triggers wide social processes for achieving 
improvements. BPR initiatives are managed as projects as quickly as possible, 
while continuous improvement programmes are long-lasting or ongoing processes. 
BPR has the objective of bringing the organisation (or part of it) to a higher level 
of economic performance within a given period of time. By contrast, continuous 
improvement aims to install an enduring learning and improvement capability in 
the organisation. 

A strong argument for innovation of the existing processes instead of reinventing 
the organisation and processes from scratch is that organisations and people in 
organisations cannot escape from history, language, experience and culture. 

One of the main lessons is that redesigning the process is not sufficient to 
produce the change in people's habits, for the current "culture" of the 
organisation provides a context in which the current "way of doing 
business" makes sense. To effect organisational change, it is necessary not 
only to reveal the processes and propose redesign, but to reveal the main 
assumptions of the common sense, to work toward a new social contract 
among those involved, and to provide technology that easily supports their 
new practices. (Denning & Medina-Mora, 1994: 236) 

Cultural preferences or managerial time constraints induced managers to incline 
either for BPR or continuous improvement programmes. However, in most cases 
both approaches have been combined in sequence over time. For instance, long 
before Hammer and Champy, Toyotism and lean production approaches invented a 
radical revision of the order fulfilment process (the extended production process) 
and total quality programmes. The former was a case of BPR and the latter a case 
of continuous improvement. Important reasons for the planetary success of lean 
production were that it was process-centred, it combined radical and continuous 
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change, and it considered joint elements included in the proposed notion of a 
socio-technical system. 

Where this integration between a BPR project and a continuous improvement 
programme are not seen, or where the continuous improvement is seen as remedial 
to the imperfection of BPR, negative effects, such as declining performance, are 
the result. The uncoupled efforts and their impact on the economic performance 
are shown in Figure 2-10, which shows that BPR projects push economic perform- 
ance up within a short period but that it declines again after the end of the project. 




Figure 2-10: Developing the economic performance by continuous improvement and 
specific BPR projects. 

This behaviour is even a positive representation taking into account the failure rate 
discussed before. The point is that BPR projects generally overlook the learning 
capacity of the organisation from the drastic change. This effect can also bring the 
organisation back to the situation before the project started. Anyway, organisations 
basing their innovation on BPR have to repeat BPR initiatives from time to time to 
remain competitive. This means stressing the organisation from time to time with 
radical changes. On the other hand, continuous improvements have many virtues, 
but require more time, and sometimes companies do not have enough time for it, 
or at least their managers think so. 

This is the starting point for continuous innovation that may be called change 
management of process-centred organisations (Butera & Schael, 1997; 1997b). It 
values the input that a radical rethinking and a new socio-technical architecture 
may give to the organisation (as suggested in BPR projects), but at the same time it 
recognises the continuous process of change which improves organisational 
experience together with economic, technical and social performances. BPR is 
often only a green-field idea or a possible view of the future. Such BPR solutions 
can only be achieved and put into practice by people through a change manage- 
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merit project after or within a BPR project. The organisation is focused on learning 
and people are the key resources for creating innovation. People and the 
organisation are empowered to cope with this innovation process and to be an 
active part of change. In this sense, people define new solutions on their path of 
innovation, while in pure BPR they have to adapt to given solutions. 

In some cases it is necessary to radically re-think an innovative architecture due to 
change in the tectonic plates, i.e., end of communism, man-made brainpower 
industries, demography, global economy, multipolar world with no dominant 
power (Thurow, 1996). However, the people involved have fewer problems in 
organisations which undergo continuous development instead of (or as well as) 
step-by-step BPR projects. Continuous improvement makes people participate. 
Therefore, they have a sense of ownership of the new situation at any time and also 
the right attitude to cope with unpredicted changes. Innovation and development 
has to start from the present, through a process into the new. Otherwise the change 
implies a high cost and risk, producing also negative side-effects. In the end, 
continuous improvement is more like natural organisation and self-development 
than BPR projects. 

In accordance with this line of argument, Davenport (1993; 1993b) contested 
Hammer & Champy (1993) from the very beginning and disputed the claim that 
companies can sweep away current ways of running their business and start with a 
clean slate. 

It is important to understand an existing process before designing a new 
one. Some approaches to process redesign and reengineering do not include 
this step, and some companies have omitted it in their process innovation 
initiatives - to their regret. (Davenport, 1993: 137). 

Hammer always distinguished himself and his definition of BPR from other 
business improvement programmes, like quality circles, total quality management. 
Kaizen, cultural change programmes, etc. None of these approaches were radical 
enough for his understanding of change. In his recent book, Hammer (1996) also 
takes a step back from his initial radicalism. Re-engineering and continuous im- 
provement are no longer a black-or-white position. Hammer admits: 

I have now come to realise that I was wrong, that the radical character of 
reengineering, however important and exciting, is not its most significant 
aspect. The key word in the definition of reengineering is “process”: a 
complete end-to-end set of activities that together create value for a 
customer. (Hammer, 1996: foreword xii) 

Hammer admits that people are an issue, but he has no answer on how to address 
the human dimensions in the process of change. Hammer recognises that many 
present solutions (narrow jobs, rigid hierarchies, supervisory management, 
traditional career paths, feudal cultures) are not good for process-centred 
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organisations, but he does not give a clue as to how to design socio-technical 
systems in line with process-centred organisations. 

Hammer’s co-author Champy very soon reversed his direction after the co- 
authored book on BPR (Hammer & Champy, 1993); Champy (1995) acknowl- 
edges the dominant role of people in processes of change, concentrating on the role 
of management rather than on all people involved in the process of innovation and 
change. 

The common factor in all these positions is clear: process, people and change. 
Independently of what organisations call their reshaping efforts, they concentrate 
on processes and are clear that they have to manage change over time with people 
at the centre. The objective is the process-centred design of coherent and long- 
lasting socio-technical systems based on people empowerment with the objective of 
improving its economical, technical and social performance over time (Butera & 
Schael, 1997; 1997b). What this means will be discussed after a digression on the 
role of Information technology. 

2.3.5 The role of technology 

Most of the companies following business process re-engineering projects have 
linked this to the use of information technology (Davenport, 1996). One has to 
recognise that most of the organisational models proposed in BPR design could 
only be put into place thanks to the availability of information technology (e.g., for 
communication, knowledge management, information sharing, data warehousing, 
process simulation, etc.). In addition, managers and professionals of MIS have 
been promoters of BPR initiatives within many companies. This is a consequence 
of the pushing of the BPR ideas by big IT suppliers in order to sell new and old 
computing equipment and applications in a period of crisis. 

At the same time, research and development efforts in the field of computer 
supported cooperative work (CSCW) have produced marketable systems, the best 
known of which are groupware applications and workflow management systems. 
The best-seller among these new systems after more than 10 years of existence of 
CSCW is Lotus Notes. All these systems have been used extensively to support 
BPR projects in organisations. 

However, the CSCW research community has always feared being seen as a 
supporter of BPR. Its values, professional background and focus, and the level of 
organisation it deals with, were very different fi'om BPR scholars and practitioners. 
Especially the European research was concentrated on understanding types of 
cooperative work (i.e., natural organisations and communities of practice) rather 
than enforcing management or formal structures by information technology. In the 
view of most researchers and practitioners, CSCW favours empowerment, self- 
control, process management, group-related micro-organisations, functional integ- 
ration in business processes, etc. All these issues are in line with the argument for 
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improved economical, technical and social performance of organisations presented 
in this book. 

Thus, different tools and techniques from the field of computer supported co- 
operative work are of interest for the stated objectives of people empowerment, 
change management and process-centred organisation. CSCW technology, i.e., 
groupware and worl^ow management systems, can become enablers of change. 
Groupware applications support the needed cooperation of people in business 
processes and change management projects. Other applications from CSCW 
research and development, i.e., workflow management systems, support any kind 
of processes (material, informational and communication) in organisations, 
creating new opportunities for organisational development and process-centred 
organisations (Schael, 1996; 1996b; 1997b; 1997c). 

Most of these technologies are intended to make processes visible to workers and 
managers and to enlarge the human and organisational space of possibilities for 
variance control, continuous improvement, creative re-design, etc. De Michelis 
(1996) argues that CSCW systems augment the sustainable complexity of persons 
involved in cooperative work. This means that people at work may manage more 
activities, processes, communications, etc. This relates to making technology part 
of people empowerment, as an individual or a group. In this sense, CSCW is not 
only part of the technical dimension of socio-technical systems, but can also be a 
means for achieving new forms of organisation, because it is a constituent of 
cooperation and communication. However, the opening towards the design of 
work and organisational development is still missing in the self-understanding of 
the CSCW community. CSCW has been concentrating on understanding and 
modelling cooperation in different areas with the scope of supporting existing 
cooperation by technology. 

Based on this self-understanding, the CSCW community should make a step 
further. First, the linkage of CSCW with organisational development as elaborated 
by many authors in this book. This relates to the fact that the problem is not 
technology, but the organisational model for the organisation and, in particular, 
processes, teams and cooperation to be supported by CSCW systems. Second, the 
development of support technology to improve innovation and human ability to 
live with change. This would mean opening CSCW research and development 
towards BPR and change management with the objective of creating new forms of 
work and organisation. As a third point, CSCW has to link its self-understanding to 
the socio-technical school, too. 

2.3.6 Requirements for organisational development 

Although the concept of process-centredness and the use of general groupware 
applications or specific workflow management systems seem simple, it is not easy 
to introduce it in the real world. There are six main problems. 
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The first problem for change relies on the same idea of work and of related 
responsibilities. Process working goes counter to conventional thinking in rational 
organisations. It overcomes the idea that each individual should perform optimally 
only the assigned tasks. On the contrary, process orientation means working to 
achieve meaningful results, coping successfully with problems and variances, 
cooperating to get the job done in relation to process objectives. Anyone should 
admit that in industries and services a great change of mentality should be induced 
against a tradition rooted in the very beginning of the industrial revolution. A large 
part of so-called process management is concerned with this problem. 

The second problem lies in the grouping of people in a process. They need a wide 
range of skills, covering most actual functional expertise involved in procedures 
and in less structured or rule-based working processes. Process working implies 
the coupling of multidisciplinary skilled teams. There is still little experience of 
group working in many sectors and there are many unsolved questions (e.g., how 
to select people, how to train them, etc.). This has implications for the professional 
system, the human resource rules and the formal organisation. 

The third problem lies in the capability of people in information systems to change 
their perspective concerning technology. They have to develop the existing 
systems into cooperative information systems (De Michelis et ai, 1996) including 
Internet, groupware applications, workflow management systems, etc. The main 
aim is to support interpersonal relations in the working processes and to provide 
means for communication, information and data management. Otherwise they will 
continue to automate existing manual work processes. Studies have shown that this 
type of process automation has a very slight effect on productivity (Scott Morton, 
1991). Instead, if the entire process is examined, and then re-designed to take into 
account capabilities provided by information technologies, increases in product- 
ivity can be achieved. These increases in productivity typically arise out of 
reducing the number of individual steps to complete a process, beside the imple- 
mentation of workflow management systems (Hales & Lavery, 1991) or other 
groupware applications (Ciborra, 1996). This means that the role of technology has 
to be re-thought. In reality the problem is not technology, but the organisational 
model for the business which is supported by workflow management technology. 
Deiming (1992) puts this problem as follows: 

By automating business processes that are not explicitly oriented toward 
customer satisfaction, organisations have accelerated the production of dis- 
satisfied customers. It does not matter whether the organisation is a business 
Turn or a research institute. The problem is the design of processes for con- 
ducting business. (Denning, 1992: 314) 

The fourth problem is the vested interests in organisations. Process working 
overcomes the idea that career advancement means scrambling up the traditional 
hierarchical ladder in the bureaucracy. Instead, process working offers people the 
opportunity of carrying out challenging and broader tasks and of continuously 
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learning new skills that enable them to work better. Process working therefore 
changes totally the personnel system, and how people are motivated and en- 
couraged in their professional career. This means re-thinking the professional 
system, the human resource rules and the formal organisation. 

A fifth point concerns the social dimension of business process re-engineering. 
Especially in the American BPR movement cutting costs means heavy dismissals. 
The survival of re-engineered companies is a benefit for only some of the original 
employees. Others have been laid off and might be unemployed for long periods. 
Although European organisations do not follow the hire-and-fire policy due to 
legal and cultural constraints, BPR and other forms of process-centred changes can 
be a threat for thousands of office workers. This may make this kind of approach 
socially unacceptable. 

The sixth point has already been raised several times. Continuous change creates 
the problem of burn-out by higher pace and responsibilities of people in process 
organisations. Without the empowerment of people and the organisation any 
solution cannot be sustained over time. 

All these points show that process-centredness and good will are not enough for 
successful organisational development: BPR plus continuous improvement plus 
CSCW are not enough. At the same time, self-development as present in the 
natural organisation is unlikely to happen within the boundaries of today’s 
organisations. Butera & Schael (1997) propose the socio-technical model to deal 
with all interdependent dimensions of organisational systems. The open issues can 
find a response in the revised socio-technical school. 

The traditional socio-technical model is defined by the transformation of material 
or immaterial goods which are taken as inputs across the system's boundary from 
the environment, and delivering outputs in the same manner to the environment. 
The process outcome is the result of a transformation, or a sequence of trans- 
formations, performed by means of functional activities to modify an object’s 
position, shape, size, function or any other of its characteristics. 

The socio-technical model has been able to describe the complexity of the work 
process activities. But it is still based on the assumptions that input and output have 
a direct relation with each other. The work process organisation is then conceived 
as independent from the force which gives sense to it. Any variance is perceived as 
a threat whose impacts have to be minimised. There remains little space for re- 
defining the whole social organisation of work and its relation to the environment. 

The classical thoughts should have a revival in our days. Butera and Schael (1997) 
propose to redefine socio-technical thinking under the integrated issues of goals, 
processes, technology to support cooperation, organisation as a system of cooper- 
ation, people, etc. Their key thesis is that it is possible to radically design and to 
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time 



Figure 2-11: Performance improvement of socio-technical systems developing its dimen- 
sions in relation to the overall processes of change (from Butera & Schael, 1997) 



continuously improve advanced socio-technical systems. This results in improve- 
ment over time of the economic and technical as well as social performance of or- 
ganisations. The dimensions and their relation and development are shown in 
Figure 2-11. 

♦ ♦ * 

In the following section, different process models are analysed in terms of how 
they may be suited to the proposed approach. The section develops further towards 
process management with adequate models. The language/action perspective is 
proposed to be best suited for the development of process-centred organisations. 

2.4 Models for process-centred organisations 

2.4.1 Material and information processes 

Re-design efforts start with the modelling of business processes. Such process 
models can have different goals and objectives, depending on their intended use. 
Many aspects of a process have to be described by its modelling, e.g., what is 
going to be done, who is going to do it, how and why will it be done, who is 
dependent on its being done, etc. To the extent that automation is involved, process 
representation becomes a vital issue in redesigning work and allocating respon- 
sibilities between humans and computers. Process modelling is distinguished from 
other types of modelling in computer science because many of the phenomena 
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modelled must be enacted by a human rather than a machine. Newer uses of 
information technology extend computer use beyond transaction processing into 
communication and cooperation. Successfully integrating these systems into the 
organisation often requires modelling even the manual organisational processes 
into which these systems intervene. Rather than focusing solely on the user's 
behaviour at the interface or the flow and transformation of data within the system, 
process modelling also focuses on interacting behaviours among agents, regardless 
of whether a computer is involved in the transactions or not used at all (Henning & 
Ochterbeck, 1988; 1988b; Ochterbeck, 1989; Curtis et al., 1992; Brandt et al., 
1997; Smart era/., 1997). 

Medina-Mora et al. (1992) distinguish three different views on processes in 
organisations. Each of these views highlights a specific interest in understanding 
the nature and characteristics of a process; the different perspectives describe the 
same process by reducing its complexity to a specific subset of interest. The three 
different views concentrate on the material, informational or business perspective 
in processes. 



Table 2-1: Three different perspectives on processes 
(elaborated from Medina-Mora et al., 1992) 



Perspective 


SCOPE 


COMPONENTS 


Material 

Process 

Perspective 


assemble components to 
deliver products 


• raw materials 

• devices/machines 

• physical layout 

• material flow 

• lead time 

• product quality 


Information 

Process 

Perspective 


process data to provide 
information 


• data 

• documenErecord 

• information flow 


Business 

Process 

Perspective 


perform business 
transactions to achieve 
customer satisfaction 


• customer/supplier relationship 

• condition of satisfaction 

• workflow 

• roles and responsibilities in business 
transactions (process owner and 
process manager) 

• total cycle-time 
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Material processes 

Material processes relate to human activities which are rooted in the physical 
world. An observer notes the moving and changing of physical things. In this kind 
of process materials are transported, stored, measured, transformed and assembled. 
This has been the relevant domain in the tradition of factory automation. 
Approaches are mainly based on the disciplines of industrial and mechanical 
engineering. Material process re-design has been used to increase efficiency in 
production and industrial engineering. Examples for the optimisation of material 
flows are group technology (Burbridge, 1975; Vajna, 1987), period batch control 
(Schael, 1991) and optimised production technology (Goldratt & Cox, 1986; 
Lundrigan, 1986). 

Information processes 

Information processes overcome the failure of material processes to capture what 
is important about everyday activity in the 20th century. Theorists and information 
technology providers have developed sophisticated ways to analyse and facilitate 
the flow of information. The main approach can be described as system analysis. 
Traditionally, the modelling of information systems has focused on analysing data 
flows and transformations. This modelling accounts only for the organisation’s 
data and that portion of its processes which interacted with data. Current 
techniques of data flow analysis, entity-relationship models, object-oriented 
programming, database storage and retrieval, transaction processing, network 
communication, etc. have provided a structure for effective information proces- 
sing. Historically, three main models have been used for information system 
design: 

• Information flow models represent office work in terms of units of information 
(forms, memos, etc.) and are used to define operations performed on each 
information unit. They describe the relation of information units in terms of 
source, operation, integration, destination and relation to other flows. 

• Procedural models describe well defined and understood tasks, almost ex- 
clusively in the office environment. They are based upon the view that office work 
is basically procedural in nature, involving the execution by office works of pre- 
defined sequences of steps. They emphasise the task-oriented nature of work and 
operants (units of information). The models control who takes part in a task, what 
sequence of operations should be performed for a task to be completed, and what 
documents or data are needed to be exchanged. The model is prescriptive and 
enforces the user to do what the designer modelled of the users' working practice. 
Inter-procedural and inter-departmental flows are less clearly identified than in the 
information flow model (Ellis & Naffah, 1987). Therefore, the resulting office 
procedure systems are 

suitable for describing office work that is structured around actions (e.g., 
sending a message, approving, filing) where the sequence of activities is the 
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same except for minor variations and few exceptions. [...] These systems do 
not deal well with unanticipated conditions. (Barber et al., 1983: 562) 

• Activity models expand the horizons of procedural models by presenting a more 
general approach to task specification. The main difference compared to proce- 
dural models is that activity models are general enough to be applicable to more 
than a specific task or procedure. The models concentrate on what and how 
information is exchanged between members of the activity and attach more 
significance to what these people can actually do (Trevor et al., 1993). Many 
different systems offer these features; the COSMOS model (Bowers & Churcher, 
1988; Bowers et al., 1988) and the AMIGO Activity Model (Danielsen et al., 
1986; Danielsen & Pankoke-Babatz, 1988) are two of the most well known. 

Information systems analysis improves the availability and accuracy of informa- 
tion which is vital to the business. This is the main basis for applications offered by 
computer industries today. What is lost in the information process perspective and 
has to be taken up is the recognition that: 

information in itself is uninteresting. Information is only useful because 
someone can do something with it [...] (Medina-Mora et al., 1992: 282) 

This means that information is used to make business, or in other words, useful 
information produces action. This is very much related to the philosophical ground 
of the language/action perspective described later in this chapter. 

2.4.2 The business process perspective 

Today, organisations must improve the efficiency of their working process to 
achieve significant gains in their overall productivity. However, applying the 
approaches of industrial engineering or information systems analysis, on their own, 
do not ensure improvements in the way people interact in the organisation. This 
perception leads to the domain of business processes. Hammer & Champy (1993) 
define business processes as: 

a collection of activities that takes one or more kinds of input and creates an 
output that is of value for the customer. (Hammer & Champy, 1993: 35) 

The main issue for Hammer & Champy is the creation of value for the customer. 
Davenport (1993) goes in the same direction, giving a more precise definition for 
business processes as being: 

a structured, measured set of activities designed to produce a specified 
output for a particular customer or market. It implies a strong emphasis on 
how work is done within an organisation, in contrast to a product focus's 
emphasis on what. A process is thus a specific ordering of work activities 
across time and place, with a beginning, an end, and clearly identified 
inputs and outputs: a structure for action. (Davenport, 1993: 5) 
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Business process analysis improves the way workers interact and coordinate their 
activities to achieve a better service to their customer(s). At the same time, 
business processes are implemented in information processes, just as information 
processes are implemented in material processes. However, in putting the focus 
on the business perspective and customer satisfaction, rather than on material 
treatment, logistics, forms or database transactions, one reveals a higher level of 
organisation. 

All three kinds of process views are present in the organisation, and in most cases, 
the different perspective produces different results from an organisational analysis. 
Taking the wrong perspective for designing new ways of working in processes can 
have fatal consequences, as Redenbaugh (1994) argues for the era of the automa- 
tion of the office: 

When we decided to automate the office 20 years ago, we called in the 
people who automated the factories of the world. As a result, we got sys- 
tems for automating the paper flows in offices similar to the systems for 
automating materials of a factory. We looked with industrial-age eyes, and 
we saw what we saw in factories, which is that you need to automate the 
movement of components, moderate the components and sub-assemblies 
through inventory and flow and combine the whole thing so that at the end 
a car comes out. (Redenbaugh, 1994: 15) 

In order to gain a new view on business processes, it is important to distinguish the 
three process perspectives. Each has its own structure, components and historical 
evolution according to the main approaches. As a result, one has to apply the most 
effective method in relation to the expected type of process improvement. The 
material and informational perspectives conceive some elements of business 
processes, but not the main ones. Therefore we have to add the business 
perspective as complementary to the other two. 

Definition; Business process 

A business process creates an output which is of value for the customer. 

This value is expressed by the customer's satisfaction with the product/ 
service delivered by the supplier. The business process perspective 
represents the scope and internal logic of the business process to achieve 
customer satisfaction by identifying customers (internal and external), 
suppliers, conditions of satisfaction, roles and responsibilities (of process 
owners and managers) and the total workflow cycle-time (from the cus- 
tomer's request until the achieved customer satisfaction). 

The business process perspective is not currently covered by most process 
modelling approaches. Therefore we need a new way of modelling processes. 
Once an organisation perceives its business in terms of business processes, it can 
usually explore ways in which they may re-design their business to yield further 
improvements. Moreover, business processes can be re-designed to take advantage 
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of the latest developments in information technology related to the field of 
Computer Supported Cooperative Work (CSCW). In the following subsection the 
customer/supplier relation is explored in the language/action perspective as a 
model to analyse and design workflows in complex organisations. Its implemen- 
tation with workflow management technology is discussed in Chapter 4. 

2.4.3 The language/action perspective 

The main aspect of business processes is the existence of customer/supplier 
relations. The occurrence of customer satisfaction in such customer/supplier 
relations should be seen as a linguistic expression. Due to this communicative 
dimension, the language/ action perspective is proposed to model business 
processes. The language/action perspective takes language as the primary 
dimension of human activities and, therefore, of communication and cooperation. 
It was developed by Fernando Flores, who served as Finance Minister of the 
President Allende Cabinet in Chile and is currently chairman of the board of 
Action Technologies Inc., one of the first software companies which developed 
groupware tools in the United States, and by Terry Winograd, currently with 
Stanford University, who owes his reputation to the work he did in research on 
natural language processing (e.g., Winograd, 1972). Their work takes into consid- 
eration three main concepts: autopoiesis (Maturana & Varela, 1980), hermeneutics 
and phenomenology (Gadamer, 1975; 1976; Heidegger, 1927) and speech act 
theory {kastm, 1962; Searle, 1969; 1975; 1975b; 1979; Habermas, 1973). The two 
authors claim, following the hermeneutical school of Western European philos- 
ophy, that people act through language (Winograd & Flores, 1 986). 

The language/action perspective can be described in the traditional framework of 
linguistic theory: syntax, semantics and pragmatics. 

• Syntax is the structure of the visible (or audible) forms of language. The 
syntactical rules (or grammar) of a language determine the basic elements 
(letters, words, etc.) and the ways in which they can be combined. 

• Semantics is the systematic relation between structures in a language and a 
space of potential meanings. It includes the definitions of individual elements 
(e.g., words) and the meaning which is generated by combining them (e.g., 
sentences). 

• Pragmatics deals with issues of language use. The primary aspect of 
pragmatics is the role of language in evoking and interpreting actions 
(Winograd, 1987). 

Therefore, Winograd & Flores (1986) do not look at the syntactic and semantic 
aspects of language, but at what people do with language. Language is not only a 
system for representing the world, or for conveying thoughts and information. 
Language is where we as humans live and act together. This language/action 
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perspective is opposed to the more predominant perspective that people process 
information and make decisions (Winograd, 1987). 

Speech act theory 

The language/action perspective is based on speech act theory which was 
articulated by John Austin (1962) and later developed by John Searle (1969; 1975; 
1975b; 1979). Austin was concerned about those utterances, as "Can you bring me 
a glass of water, please?" which caimot be considered true or false in any sense. He 
summarised his work in a general action-oriented theory of meaning in human 
communication: A speech act is composed of two elements: its referential 
component and its illocutionary force. The referential component is given by its 
semantic situation. Its force is generated in terms of pragmatic interpretation. The 
important aspect of a speech act is more the speaker's intention it conveys (what 
one wants to do with it) than its form or its meaning (Vomberg, 1989). 

Searle (1975) has identified five fundamental illocutionary categories to which 
utterances belong: 

• assertives: a commitment of the speaker to something true in the expressed 
proposition, e.g,, the speaker claiming to be speaking; 

• directives : attempt to get the hearer to do something, e.g., a request; 

• commissives: a commitment of the speaker to some future course of action, 
e.g., a promise; 

• declarations: a speech act creating a correspondence between its propositional 
content and reality; e.g., pronouncing a couple married; 

• expressives: expression about the psychological state of the speaker, e.g., an 
apology. 

Speech acts exchanged between two partners are not unrelated events, but 
constitute conversations (Flores, 1982; Flores & Ludlow, 1981). Four types of 
conversation are distinguished by Winograd (1987): 

• conversation for action, where two partners negotiate an action which one of 
them will do for the other person; 

• conversation for possibility, where two persons negotiate a modification of the 
setting, within which they (inter-)act (the mood is one of generating conver- 
sations for action); 

• conversation for clarification, where the participants cope with or anticipate 
breakdowns concerning interpretations of the condition of satisfaction for a 
conversation for action; 

• conversation for orientation, where the participants are in the mood of creating 
a shared background as a basis for interpreting future conversations. 
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Speech act theory and the resulting language/action perspective have come to be a 
dominant framework for the conceptualisation of communicative action within 
computer supported cooperative work (for example: ACM, 1988; Agostini et al., 
1993; 1994; Auramaki et al., 1988; Bair & Gale, 1988; Bannon, 1996; Bignoli et 
al, 1991; Bowers & Churcher, 1988; Bowers et al, 1988; Brandt et al, 1997; 
Bullen & Bennett, 1990; 1990b; Carasik & Grantham, 1988; Ciborra, 1993; 
Colazzo et al., 1991; 1991b; De Cindio et al., 1987; 1988; De Michelis, 1995; De 
Michelis & Grasso, 1993; 1994; Denning, 1992; Denning & Medina-Mora, 1995; 
Dietz, 1994; 1994b; Dunham, 1991; Flores et al., 1988; Janson & Voo, 1995; 
Kaplan et al., 1991; Keen, 1991; Kensing & Winograd, 1991; Kreifelts et al., 
1984; 1991; Malone & Crowston, 1990; 1991; Malone et al., 1992; Marca, 1989; 
Medina-Mora et al, 1992; Robinson, 1991; Schael, 1988; 1991b; 1996; 1996b; 
1996c; 1996d; 1997b; 1997c; Schael & Zeller, 1991; 1993; Schael & Zenie, 
1994;1995; 1996; Scherr, 1993; Shepherd et al., 1990; Schmidt, 1996; Smart eta/., 
1997;Suchman, 1987b; 1993; 1994; Swenson, 1993; Whiteside, 1994; Winograd, 
1986; 1987; 1988; 1994; 1996; Winograd & Flores, 1986). 

In response to the popularity of speech act theory, a number of cogent critiques 
have appeared in recent years based on observations drawn from the analysis of ac- 
tually occurring conversations (e.g.. Bowers & Churcher, 1988; Suchman, 1993; 
1994). A debate has developed between Suchman (1994) and Winograd (1994) 
which was continued in a special issue of the Computer Supported Cooperative 
Work (CSCW) International Journal (3-94: 29-95). 

Most work has concentrated on the first category, i.e., conversation for action, out 
of the four conversation types. This is quite evident, because it is the most 
structured conversation, reflecting speech-act theory. Thus, this conversation is the 
most easy to program in software systems. This research will deal with conver- 
sation for action and conversation for possibilities, too. However, conversation for 
clarification and conversation for orientation are not included in the model for 
representing business processes. This is motivated by the fact that customers and 
suppliers in business processes deal mainly with action (producing customer 
satisfaction through the delivery of services and products) and the definition of the 
setting which allows for future action. Conversation for clarification and conver- 
sation for orientation are a context for such a business process. 

Conversation for action 

As already outlined, a conversation for action is used by two communication 
partners (here seen as customer and supplier) to negotiate an action (here seen as 
the delivery of a service or product) which one of them (the supplier) will do for 
the other person (the customer). The network of speech acts which constitute a 
conversation for action, as an interplay of requests and commissives, are directed to 
explicit coordinated action (Winograd & Flores, 1986). 
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The state-transition diagram in Figure 2-12 illustrates the possible moves in a 
conversation for action. It shows the case of a conversation for action initiated by a 
request; another possibility is to open a conversation with an offer. Each circle 
represents a state of the conversation; the arcs are the language acts which the 
participants A (as the customer) and B (as the supplier) can take. 



A; declare 




Figure 2-12: The basic conversation for action 
(from Winograd & Flores, 1986: 65) 

Several points about this conversation structure in Figure 2-12 should be clarified 
before explaining the details: 

(1) At each point in the conversation for action there is a small set of possible 
actions determined by the previous history of the relation among A and B. 
Figure 2-12 shows the basic structure, not the details of content of the single 
speech acts. 

(2) All the relevant acts are linguistic. The actual doing of whatever is needed to 
meet the customer satisfaction, e.g., to assembly a product, lies outside of the 
conversation. 

(3) There are a few states of completion from where no further moves can be done. 
All other states represent an incomplete conversation (evidenced in bold in 
Figure 2-12, i.e., states 5, 7, 8 and 9). 

Figure 2-12 shows the basic course of a conversation for action opened by a 
request. After the initial request by A (moving from state 1 to state 2), B has three 
possibilities for basic moves; 

• promising to do what is requested (moving from state 2 to state 3); 
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• rejecting the request and thereby dosing the conversation 

(moving from state 2 to state 8); 

• counteroffering by, e.g., suggesting an aitemative 

(moving from state 2 to state 6). 

For exampie, if B counteroffers, A’s next move in the conversation is changed to 
another three possibiiities for response: 

• accepting what B has offered (moving from state 6 to state 3); 

• counteroffering something eise than B's counteroffer and/or A’s initial request 

(moving from state 6 back to state 2); 

• rejecting B's counteroffer (moving from state 6 to state 8). 

A conversation moves this way to a state of completion where no further moves 
are anticipated. The sequence of moves which achieve a positive conclusion of the 
conversation are the straight line on the top of Figure 2-12 from state 1 through 
states 2, 3 and 4 into state 5. The sequence of moves in this simplest case of a 
conversation are: 

• requesting an action, i.e., a service (moving from state 1 to state 2); 

• promising to do what is requested (moving from state 2 to state 3); 

• reporting that the promised action is done 

(moving from state 3 to state 4); 

• declaring that the delivered service or product is satisfying the 

expectations (moving from state 4 to state 5). 

Further possible moves are present in states 3 and 4. For state 3 these are: 

• reneging what has been promised first (moving from state 3 to state 7); 

• withdrawing the request, although B has already promised to do what is 

requested (moving from state 3 to state 9). 

After B has reported that the promised action is done, the additional moves to the 
straightforward conversation are: 

• declaring that the delivered service or product is not satisfying the 

expectations and that B should rework the delivery 
(moving from state 4 to state 3); 

• withdrawing the request, although the delivered service or product is not 

satisfying the expectations, and intending that B should not 
rework it (moving from state 4 to state 9). 

This structure of possibilities is used in action-coordination systems to organise 
records of what has been done and present them to the conversant as possibilities 
for future actions (Winograd, 1988). 
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The illustrated network of speech acts can be used as a basis for representing 
recurrent structure in conversations. This includes temporal relations among 
speech acts, and the linking of moves with each other. For the implementation of 
the speech-act moves, the conversation for action can be represented as an 
automaton (S, I, Q) where: 

• S is a finite set of states, representing the states of the commitment; 

• I is a finite set of transitions; 

• Q is the function which receives as input the current state and a transition, 
calculating as output the next state (Bignoli et al., 1991; Agostini et al., 1994). 

The states in Figure 2-12 are not sufficiently distinct to describe such an 
automaton. This is the case for state 8, for example, which can be reached by 
withdrawing A's initial request, B's counteroffer, or rejecting A's request or B's 
counteroffer. As a consequence, state 8 has the meaning of being deleted or 
refused. Therefore a new set of 9 states (A to 1) is defined in Figure 2-13. Table 
2-2 explains the relation of states in Figure 2-13 and those in Figure 2-12. 




Figure 2-13: Transition diagram of a conversation for action 
(elaborated from Agostini et al., 1994: 216) 
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Table 2-2: States and transitions in a conversation for action 



State 


Transition 


Relation with Figure 2- 1 2 


A 


start 


Corresponds to state 1 


B 


requested 


Corresponds to state 2; state B can be reached because A 
requested a product or service(moving from state A/1 to state 
B/2), or because A counteroffered to a previous counteroffer by 
B (moving from state 1/6 to state B/2) 


C 


taken 


Corresponds to state 3; state C can be reached, because B 
promised to do what is requested(moving from state B/2 to state 
C/3), or because A declared that the delivered service or 
product is not satisfying the expectations and that B should 
rework the delivery (moving from state D/4 back to state C/3), 
or because A accepted B’s counteroffer (moving from state 1/6 
to state C/3) 


D 


concluded 


Corresponds to state 4 


E 


satisfied 


Corresponds to state 5 


F 


not satisfied 


Corresponds to state 9; state F can be reached only by with- 
drawing the request, although the delivered service or product 
is not satisfying the expectations and intending that B should 
not rework the delivery (moving from state D/4 to state F/9) 


G 


deleted 


Corresponds to states 8 and 9; state G can be reached, because 
A withdraws the initial request before B promised to do what is 
requested (moving from state B/2 to state G/8), or because B 
withdraws a counteroffer before A accepts the new conditions 
(moving from state 1/6 to state G/8), or because A withdraws 
the initial request although B promised to do what is requested 
(moving from state C/3 to state G/9) 


H 


refused 


Corresponds to states 8 and 7; state H can be reached, because 
B rejects A’s request (moving from state B/2 to state H/8), or 
because B reneges A’s request after having promised first 
(moving from state C/3 to state H/7) 


I 


offered 


Corresponds to state 6; state I can be reached, because B 
counteroffered to A’s (moving from state B/2 to state 1/6); or 
when a conversation for action is opened by an offer made by 
person B instead of a request made by A (moving from state A 
to state I - this alternative is not included in Figure 2-12) 
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Conversation for possibility 

In a conversation for possibility (Winograd, 1986; De Cindio et al., 1988; Agostini 
et al., 1994), on the other hand, two persons explore a new possible courses of 
action, creating an appropriate setting for them. The mood is one of speculation, 
anticipating the subsequent generation of conversations for action. Furthermore, a 
conversation for possibilities is used to solicit suggestions and opinions of other 
people (partners in a discussion) to define a consensus on a topic. The main steps 
of a conversation for possibility are the opening, the continuation and closing of a 
discussion. There is not such an elaborated structure as in a conversation for 
action. Conversation for possibilities has been formalised in the CHAOS project 
(De Cindio et al., 1987; 1988) and more recently in UTUCS (Agostini et al., 
1994). Figure 2-14 shows the state transition diagram for a conversation for 
possibilities between two persons A and B. 

Generally, a conversation for possibilities starts with the proposal of a topic by 
person A (moving from state A to state B). Person B continues the discussion by 
suggesting his/her view on the topic (moving from state B to state C). If person B 
is satisfied with the discussion, B accepts A’s suggestion and the conversation is 
closed (moving from state C to state D). Otherwise, person B can continue the 
discussion by re-proposing his/her standpoint (moving from state C to state B). At 
this point the conversation continues without any heavy structure between states B 
and C, until one of the partners stops the conversation. This can be done by 
deleting the conversation by whom it was opened (moving into state E), by 
refusing the standpoint of the partner (moving into state F), or by accepting the 
result of the conversation (moving into state D). 




Figure 2-14: Transition diagram of a conversation for possibility 
(elaborated from Agostini et al., 1994; 218) 
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Critique of speech act theory 

A criticism related to speech act theory turns on the difficulty, for the hearer/ 
analyst, of categorising the illocutionary force of an utterance. Winograd & Flores 
(1986) suggest giving a response to this problem by enrolling speakers themselves 
in categorising their utterances with explicit illocutionary acts. Winograd & Flores 
are not proposing; 

that a computer can 'understand' speech acts by analysing natural language 
utterances. [...] What we propose is to make the user aware of this structure 
and to provide tools for working with it explicitly. [...] The development of 
a conversation requires selection among a certain finite set of possibilities 
that is defined by the opening directive and the subsequent responses. 
(Winograd & Flores, 1986; 159) 

Thus, participants may be enlisted in a coding procedure aimed at making implicit 
intent explicit. The premise of this procedure is that explicitly identified speech 
acts are clear, unambiguous and preferred (Suchman, 1993). Schrage (1990) 
cautions the use of language only in pragmatic terms; 

Language must be viewed as a medium to create meaning and shared un- 
derstanding rather than simply to exchange information. Communication is 
more than to exchange contracts. There are many levels to conversations, 
but the best conversations are acts of collaborative creation which did not 
exist before. (Schrage, 1990; 83) 

In the following subsection, an example of this approach is described and discus- 
sed for modelling workflows in the language/action perspective. 

2.4.4 Workflows in the language/action perspective 

Action workflow 

An example of describing the workflow according to the customer/supplier model 
is the Business Design Language developed by Action Technologies (ATI, 1990; 
Dunham, 1991; Keen, 1991; Medina-Mora et al., 1992). This method is based on 
the language/action perspective as discussed before. The business design language 
takes the straightforward path of Figure 2-12 as its basic conversation flow (states 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5). Instead of a general interaction between A and B, the workflow 
describes the pragmatic linguistic moves between a customer and a supplier. The 
basic model describing workflows in the language/action perspective is shown in 
Figure 2-15. 

The basic unit of processes is a four-step action workflow protocol. In Figure 2-15, 
black arrows represent the requester's speech acts (A from Figure 2-12 is now the 
customer') and grey arrows the performer's speech acts (B from Figure 2-12 is now 
the supplier). 
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In the first phase of the loop (request phase), the customer asks for a service or 
product. This corresponds to the request transition from state 1 into state 2 in 
Figure 2-12 and from state A into state B in Figure 2-13. 

In the second phase (commitment phase), the supplier promises to fulfil a specific 
condition. The supplier's agreement with the customers request, possibly modified 
during the commitment phase due to a negotiation, corresponds to the promise 
transition from state 2 into state 3 in Figure 2-12 and from state B into state C in 
Figure 2-13. The second phase is not always straightforward. In this case, the 
supplier negotiates with the customer to meet a corresponding condition of 
satisfaction. The negotiation in the commitment phase includes the possibility to 
counteroffer (from state 2 into state 6 in Figure 2-12 and from state B into state I in 
Figure 2-13). In this case there are two paths for concluding the commitment 
phase: the customer accepts the counteroffer, or the customer makes a second 
counteroffer which the supplier accepts. In all other cases the commitment phase 
leads into states where no further moves are possible (state 8 in Figure 2-12 and 
states G and H in Figure 2-13). 

In the third phase (performance phase), the supplier fulfils the work which leads to 
the delivery of the requested service or product. This corresponds to the report 
transition from state 3 into state 4 in Figure 2-12 and from state C into state D in 
Figure 2-13. 

The final phase (evaluation phase), closes the loop and involves the customer's 
acknowledgement or formal declaration of satisfaction (or non-satisfaction) after 
the customer receives the service or product. At its simplest, this declaration is a 
thank you or the payment for the service/product. This corresponds to the declare 
transition from state 4 into the final state 5 in Figure 2-12, where no further moves 
are anticipated, and from state D into state E in Figure 2-13. 



1 

Customer 

asks for an action 
(request phase) 

4 

Customer 

accepts report and 
declares satisfaction 
(evaluation phase) 




Could you 
please do? 



Yes, I'll do it 




2 

Supplier 

agrees to do it 
(commitment phase) 

3 

Supplier 

fulfills the work and 
reports it done 
(performance phase) 



Figure 2-15: Basic workflow model describing customer/supplier relations in the language/ 
action perspective (elaborated from Keen, 1991; Medina-Mora et al., 1992) 
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In the representation of Figure 2-15 the closed loop means that the transition to 
link a customer and a supplier for a specific service is finished and has reached 
customer satisfaction. Thus, the loop represents the four transitions request, 
promise, report and declare from state A straight into state E according to Figure 
2-13. No other transitions are represented in the four-phase loop, but other tran- 
sitions are not neglected. They have to be seen as always implicitly present in the 
loop. They are omitted so as not to overload the graphical representation. Other- 
wise, the simple loop would become for each customer/supplier relation a graph as 
shown in Figure 2-16. Figure 2-16 shows all transitions from Figure 2-12 and all 
states from Figure 2-13 mapped on the four-phase action workflow loop from 
Figure 2-15. 




Declaration workflow 

A different type of workflow loop can be identified when instead of a request for 
an action an exploratory or declarative conversation is opened. In such cases the 
communication flow is less structured and can be seen as recurrent communication 
steps between the participants which usually end with a mutual final declaration. 
Figure 2-17 shows this relation among the initiator and a communication partner in 
the discussion. 

This declaration workflow corresponds to the conversation for possibility (see 
Figure 2-14). In the representation of Figure 2-17 the closed loop means, that the 
transition to link an initiator and a partner for a discussion is ongoing or finished 
successfully. Thus, the loop represents the two transitions propose and suggest 
which correspond to state B and state C in Figure 2-14. No other transitions are 
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1 

Initiator 

opens the 
discussion 




2 

Partner 

continues the 
discussion 



Figure 2-17: Declaration workflow opened by the initiator with a partner 



represented in the two-phase loop. They have to be seen as always implicitly 
present in the declaration workflow loop as for action workflow loop. Figure 2-18 
shows all states from Figure 2-14 mapped on the two-phase declaration workflow 
loop. Figure 2-18 makes clear that the discussion passes continuously from state B 
into state C and again into state B, until the discussion is not closed by one of the 
partners (moving the declaration workflow into states D, E or F). 




transition of A (the initiator) 
transition of B (the partner) 



Figure 2-18: Transitions and states in the declaration workflow loop 



Workflows in articulated processes 

The underlying workflow model sees persons as continuously communicating in- 
dividuals in the organisation who open and close conversations in their working 
life relations with colleagues and others. The same four-phase or two-phase 
workflow loops describe the process at all levels of operation. At any phase there 
may be additional actions, such as clarifications, further negotiations about the 
conditions, and changes of the commitments by the participants. Complex 
processes are thus be broken down into sub-workflows according to the four-phase 
model. These secondary workflows may be modelled again according to the 
language/action model as developed by Winograd & Flores (1986: 65). This means 
that the simple structure for representation is valid for understanding and 
improving the fundamental interaction between the process and its customers and 
suppliers. In carrying out a commitment, the performer (supplier) becomes, in turn, 
the customer of others for pieces of work (services or products), and thus a whole 
network of customers, loops and performers (suppliers) comes into play for the 
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Figure 2-19: The interconnection of loops in articulated processes 



completion of the initial request. The resulting interconnection of loops (see Figure 
2-19) depicts a cooperative network in which a group of people, playing various 
roles, carry out an organisational process that renders services/products to 
customers. 

The structure of the representation is defined by the language acts through which 
the participating persons coordinate their activities, but not the actions done by 
individuals to meet the final condition of satisfaction. The key difference is to shift 
from a task structure to a coordination structure (Medina-Mora et al, 1992). This 
shift leads to a more powerful representation of the working process than by task 
analysis: 

The simple workflow loop structure is both general and universal. It is 
general in that it occurs whenever there is coordination among people, 
regardless of what they are doing. The word "customer" and "performer" 
apply to people within a single organisation as well as across boundaries. 
The loop structure is universal in that it is independent of any culture, 
language, or communication medium in which it is conducted. There are 
endless variations in the specifics of how the steps are taken, what other 
loops are triggered, and how people respond to breakdowns within them, 
but the basic structure is the same. The action workflow loop is like an 
atomic element of the chemistry of interactions. By combining these loops, 
all the complex phenomena of organisations are generated. (Medina-Mora 
etal., 1992:283) 

However, the interleaving of actions and conversations cannot be modelled to its 
real articulation; whenever a breakdown occurs within a working process, a new 
relation (i.e., a new loop with a supplier) is opened. Due to the already discussed 
complexity of work, breakdowns are generally unpredictable in their total possible 
appearance. Therefore, if the organisational analyst tries to take into account all 
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possible breakdowns, this would generate an exponential increase in possible 
combinations (i.e., the dimension of loops in the resulting model becomes con- 
fusing, losing the sense of describing breakdowns within actions). Otherwise, the 
selection of only the most meaningful and recurrent breakdowns oversimplifies the 
resulting representation. Therefore, one has to find a balance between detail and 
significance. 

Once a workflow is identified and modelled, two fundamental re-design interven- 
tions can be realised: 

1) An analysis of critical factors can be carried out in order to recognise possible 
areas of optimisation. Optimisations can be realised by reducing inefficiencies 
and duplication of effort, and by identifying organisational and technological 
solutions to cope with recurrent breakdowns. 

2) The design of appropriate communication and information technology can be 
initiated accordingly with the analysed workflow and its interactions with 
existing or new computer systems, such as data bases, procedures, electronic 
document management systems, etc. 

The method for analysing workflows in the language/action perspective does not 
concentrate on hierarchical relations, forms and procedures, but on 

• who are the customers and suppliers (i.e., identifying the organisational role 
people play in the specific workflow loop as customers or suppliers); 

• what are the conditions of satisfaction for each loop (i.e., identifying what the 
customer expects from the supplier); 

• how and whether at all, each of the four phases in the loop is carried out (i.e., 
identifying the existence or absence of each phase in the workflow); 

• how are the single loops related to each other (i.e., in which phase of the basic 
workflow are secondary workflows connected and where are the links to the 
other workflows). 

These questions determine the representation of real world processes, because 
these processes are not always clean and complete as the model might suggest. 
Missing phases in a workflow loop are a recurrent phenomena. This fact has to be 
shown in the representation. Therefore some examples for exceptional cases from 
the closed loops in Figure 2-15 and 2-17 are given. 

The first exception concerns the missing of one or more phases in the action 
workflow loop. This has not to be seen as a pathology, but should be evidenced 
when describing processes as an interconnection of workflows. Often the second 
and fourth phase of the action workflow loop are missing. Figure 2-20 represents 
an action workflow loop where the second phase is missing. 
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customer 




supplier 



Figure 2-20; Representation of an action workflow loop with a missing commitment phase 



This can be the case, when, e.g., the supplier starts to work on the requested 
service or product without explicitly promising to deliver what is requested by the 
customer; the supplier delivers to the customer without having committed first. 
The customer evaluates the supply and closes the evaluation phase being satisfied. 
The second phase is generally missing when bureaucratic working procedures are 
modelled with the action workflow loop. People pile new work on their desk 
without negotiating about the implicit request, start working on the relative 
documents at a certain point in time, and report the results to what is called here 
their customer. Generally, in such working culture also the fourth phase is missing. 
Sometimes the missing phase is planned for. This is the case when, e.g., service 
providers standardise their offer in a way that the customer request can be imme- 
diately processed without the negotiation phase. Ordering from a catalogue is such 
an example. Writing down an identification code (and maybe the price mentioned 
in the catalogue) on the order form and sending it to the supplier (request phase), 
the supplier directly delivers the ordered goods (performance phase). The customer 
controls the delivered goods and pays (evaluation phase). 




Figure 2-21: Representation of a declaration workflow loop with a missing continuation 
phase 



The second exception concerns the absence of the second phase in the declaration 
workflow loop. This is the case when the partner in the discussion does not at all 
respond to the proposed subject by the initiator (see Figure 2-21). 




Figure 2-22: Representation of an action workflow loop with an automated request phase 
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The third exception concerns the automation with information systems of one or 
more phases in the action workflow loop. The representation in Figure 2-22 means 
that the request phase is existing, but a technical system generates the request on 
behalf of the customer. 

The resulting maps do not represent organisational structures (i.e., hierarchical 
relations), information flows (i.e., documents, forms, objects), or material flows, 
and are not intended to do so. Instead, they are intended to represent business 
processes as a distinct perspective from information processes or material proces- 
ses, such as a customer/supplier relationship or a chain of such customer/supplier 
workflow loops. 

This questioning about customers, suppliers, conditions of satisfaction and 
relations among workflows leads to identifying those places where gaps and 
confusion lead to incomplete workflows, misunderstanding of results and 
ineffective communication flow. The interpretation of these results can then lead to 
new forms of processes, instead of automating the old procedures. Furthermore, 
this approach to workflow analysis overcomes traditional methods which have 
been production-oriented (focusing on efficiency and control), by a satisfaction- 
oriented method (focused on commitments and conditions of satisfaction). 

The workflow protocol allows integration of communication (parts of the so-called 
unstructured characteristics of the work process) as well as organisational or EDP 
procedure (parts of the so-called structured characteristics of the work process) 
into a common description. The routines are seen as constraints or supports to the 
completion of the workflow protocol. In the example described in Figure 2-23, a 
transaction processing application is updated by a customer's service request work- 
flow step and supports the following supplier's step in evaluating the request and 
providing the service. 

The use of the loop structure for workflow modelling has been shown to be 
promising in a number of cases, e.g., managing the review of Job candidates for 
hiring personnel (Medina-Mora et al., 1992); professional processes in advertising 
at Young & Rubicam (Marshak, 1993); curriculum management at George Mason 
University (Denning & Medina-Mora, 1994); remote sensing processes for rapid 
estimates of agriculture in Europe (Schael & Zenie, 1994; 1995; 1996); the 
purchasing process in a municipal energy company (Di Stefano et al., ‘1995). 

In the following paragraph an example of a successful application of this concept 
in a chemical company conducted by the author is briefly described. It may 
illustrate the usefulness of the proposed concepts. Its importance for this research 
is in that it is the first study of applying the workflow concept on a process. The 
more detailed case studies in Chapters 5 and 6 pick up the same concepts. 
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Figure 2-23; The workflow protocol integrates information and material flows in a business 
process 

Case history 2 

The workflow protocol for a distributed business process 
in a chemical company 

This case history shows the difference between traditional organisational analysis 
and systems design, and the workflow approach as described above. The case 
concerns a chemical company with major production plants in several European 
countries and a worldwide marketing and sales network (Morawetz et al., 1991). 

The company has undergone an organisational change which emphasises the 
business rather than the previous functional organisation. The company created 
three business units organised around its major product lines: functional chemicals, 
resins, and advanced materials. Each business unit is composed of manufacturing, 
marketing, sales, logistics, applications development and technical services. Along 
with these business units go three functional groups: research and development, 
operations, administration and finance. The importance of certain countries is 
reflected in the presence of their country managers in the company's strategic 
development activities. 

The advanced materials business unit generates specific products and services in a 
value-driven approach to customer’s problems and requests pursuing economies of 
scope. Processes for advanced materials are self-configuring and adapting to 
constantly changing situations. Advanced materials sells mainly differentiated 
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Figure 2-24: Information flow for customers' complaints in the Product Performance 
Investigation Request (PPIR) procedure 



products or, as they are called in the chemical industry, specialities. Several 
processes in the advanced materials branch are not covered by EDP applications. 
A customer's complaint is an example of a process without IT support. A 
company’s complaint initiates the procedure Product Performance Investigation 
Request (PPIR) in the company. The process is actually supported by traditional 
communication channels (mail, telephone, etc.) and paper-based. The information 
flow of the PPIR process is shown in Figure 2-24. This diagram shows the 
structure of the process as it ideally takes place. 

The salesman fills in the PPIR form which identifies whether it is a production or 
service complaint, or a customer relation issue with a critical or uncritical status. 
Additional information concerns customer and product specifications, possible 
complaint causes, the claimed quantity and the related invoice (activity 1 in Figure 
2-24). This PPIR form is sent to the product manager Europe for advanced 
materials and a carbon copy also to other persons according to a distribution list, 
e.g., the area manager. 

The product manager passes the form to the secretary who follows the procedure 
(activity 2 in Figure 2-24). The secretary sends a copy of the Product Performance 
Investigation Request to the respective responsible for possible faults as they are 
indicated by the salesman (logistics, R&D, quality, etc.). These persons have to 
investigate the customer's complaint and make a report expressing their diagnosis 
and corrective actions taken (activity 3 in Figure 2-24). This report is again passed 
to the product manager (activity 4 in Figure 2-24) who decides whether to accept 
or not the customer's complaint (activity 5 in Figure 2-24). 

In the meantime the product manager can ask to withdraw all the claimed material 
or to take a standard sample out of the claimed batch. He sometimes discusses the 
importance of the customer for the resins business with the product manager for 
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resins in order to have some more inputs for his future moves. The salesman might 
be asked for further information about the damage by the product manager. 

The sales manager has to authorise the decision taken by the product manager 
(activity 6 in Figure 2-24) before the customer's claim can be reimbursed or a 
respective product delivered for the claim's settlement (activity 7 in Figure 2-24). 

The closed procedure's documentation is sent to different persons in quality, 
logistics, sales, etc. according to a mailing list. There is also one person for every 
product to follow up complaints in order to avoid continuing complaints. 

The procedure foresees a shortcut for low value complaints caused by logistical 
problems. In this case the product manager passes the Product Performance 
Investigation Request directly to the sales manager to authorise the settlement 
without activating the investigation. 

The whole process lasts about one month and the division for advanced materials 
has about 50 complaints per year. The importance of the procedure does not 
consist in the total value but in the relation with a customer. Every damaged sack 
of material is as important as a contaminated or low quality product. 

The company intended to develop an EDP procedure to handle customer com- 
plaints. This application followed mainly the information flow chart. The different 
actors involved in the process could write and read different fields of this database 
according to their organisational roles (salesmen, product manager, sales manager, 
etc.), geographical allocation and functional responsibilities (marketing,, logistics, 
finance, etc.). The application reflected only the structured part of the process and 
was based on files which were saved on the mainframe. 

The access rights for the new procedure have been defined. They foresaw constant 
access for the product manager and limited access rights for all other persons 
directly involved or belonging to different functions. There are six statuses to 
identify the progress of the procedure: 

1) the product manager has received the PPIR from the salesman 

2) the PPIR is under inquiry by quality, logistics, R&D, etc. 

3) the product manager is waiting for detailed information for defining the PPIR 

4) the product manager is defining the PPIR 

5) the PPIR has to be signed for settlement by the sales manager 

6) the PPIR is closed, refused, etc. 

The rationale of this planned procedure is shown in Figure 2-24 without any 
reference to the question whether the different actions take place in reality to 
satisfy the customer who is complaining. No feedback links between the actors are 
shown. Thus, a fundamentally different diagram is needed corresponding to a 
fundamentally different view of the procedure discussed here. The main issue still 
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Figure 2-25: Conversation flows in the Product Performance Investigation Request (PPIR) 
procedure 



to be addressed in the customers’ complaints was to focus on workflows as a set of 
coordinated activities with the objective of producing customer satisfaction. The 
diagram needs to show, for both each actor and each action, how these actions are 
performed satisfactorily - as expected from actions concerning customer com- 
plaints. Thus, Figure 2-25 shows the current PPIR procedure as a workflow in the 
language/action perspective. It is based on a detailed analysis of the conversation 
flows in the advanced materials business. This analysis allowed identification of 
recurrent action workflows, the roles involved and actions to be done. Further- 
more, in some instance the persons involved discuss generally their position or de- 
clare intentions for future actions. These communications between different roles 
are represented in the formal representation as declaration workflows. The existing 
phases of each workflow loop are represented with bold and grey arrows. The 
missing phases are indicated by a thin line where this is helpful to follow the con- 
ceptual flow; otherwise they are left blank. The representation of the workflow 
makes clearly evident that the PPIR procedure does not guarantee customer 
satisfaction. 

The customer opens a relation with the salesman (workflow 1 in Figure 2-25). This 
relation, however, is not at all continued by the salesman. On the contrary, finance 
and control reports the possible settlement directly to the customer (return from 
workflow 10 in Figure 2-25). This leads to a difficult identification of the supplier 
for the customer; is it the salesman who listens to the complaint and takes notice of 
it, or is it finance and control who represents the organisation for the service 
delivery (settlement of damage)? This situation makes evident that processes have 
to be designed with a clear customer/supplier relation. 

The salesman fills in the PPIR form and sends it to the area manager (workflow 2 
in Figure 2-25). This information about complaints should induce a discussion 
about the implications and about actions that may be undertaken to recover from 
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bad service in first place. This does not happen, because the monodirectional 
information flow of PPIR form to the area manager is seen as a bureaucratic action 
(workflow 3 in Figure 2-25). 

Without having this fruitful discussion, the salesman sends the PPIR form to the 
product manager. Also this relation between the salesman and his internal supplier, 
the product manager, remains without content (workflow 2 in Figure 2-25). The 
product manager uses the PPIR form to start the decisional process about faults 
and possible settlement of damage. Moreover, here the customer, i.e., the sales- 
man, is informed about the decision not by his initial supplier, i.e., the product 
manager, but by the sales manager's authorisation (return from workflow 7 in 
Figure 2-25). 

The most consistent customer/supplier relations are present in the PPIR investiga- 
tion part. The secretary forwards the request for reports on the complaint on behalf 
of the product manager to the functional managers (workflow 5 in Figure 2-25) 
who delegate the inquiry to their staff (workflow 6 in Figure 2-25). Anyhow, the 
fourth closing phase is missing in all three workflows (workflow 4, 5 and 6). 

The various shortcuts among workflows and roles lead to a situation where the 
persons mainly interested in the process, i.e., the salesman and the product 
manager, have the less involved roles. As a consequence, they do not know how 
the process evolves. The PPIR procedure is not centred on the external and internal 
customers and the completion of customer/supplier transactions, but on the PPIR 
form. This weakness of the PPIR procedure is not evident in the information flow 
diagram (see Figure 2-24). 

Viewing the process in a business perspective in addition to the information 
process perspective gives more insight into shortcomings and possible improve- 
ments. This example makes the different process perspectives evident which have 
been discussed in Section 2.4. A comparison of the two diagrams (Figure 2-24 and 
Figure 2-25) shows the fundamental differences between the two views. Figure 
2-24 shows the ideal structure which resembles the linking of activities and data 
(in a certain sense the linking of machines). Figure 2-25 resembles reality more 
closely dealing with processes involving people. Software concepts modelled to 
support such processes are to be based on analysis and evaluation of such different 
views (and diagrams). These different views shape the software structure through 
all different layers of programs as shown by Tschiersch (1994). The system devel- 
opment and implementation in the case studies of Chapters 5 and 6 are based on 
the second type of view - concentrating on people and not on data and activities. 

In addition to the different view on processes, existing processes are improved by 
business process re-engineering. Figure 2-26 shows a re-engineered version of the 
customer complaints process. The main change concerns the fact that all work- 
flows are closed. This makes clear who has what kind of relation and responsibility 
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Figure 2-26: Workflow with completed customer/supplier relations to handle customer 
complaints 



with other persons involved, i.e., as customers and suppliers. The same persons are 
customers for some workflows, while they are suppliers for others. The whole 
process is focused on the main customers who are the salesman as an internal 
customer (workflow 2 in Figure 2-26), and the company's customer as an external 
customer (workflow 1 in Figure 2-26). 

In this chapter the concept of business process re-engineering has been introduced. 
The focus on business processes supports the change from functional into process 
organisations. The analysis and design of business processes has been proposed as 
cooperative workflows modelling customer/supplier relations in the language/ 
action perspective. For understanding the business dimension in process re- 
engineering, the differences between material, information and business processes 
have been outlined. The concept has been shown comparing data-flow diagrams 
with workflows in a case history for customer complaints in a chemical company. 
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The illustration will be followed up in detail on business processes in training and 
financial services in Chapters 5 and 6. 

The following chapter discusses different approaches to cooperative work to 
understand the support requirements for computer systems. Chapter 4 introduces 
a specific computer support for cooperative work, i.e., workflow management 
technology. 




3 Analysis and Design 
of Cooperative Networks 



This chapter introduces concepts of cooperative work and how it can be supported 
by computer systems. These concepts are related to the interdisciplinary research 
field of Computer Supported Cooperative Work (CSCW). The description of 
cooperative work and the design of computer support is an open research question 
in CSCW. This research is intended to provide CSCW with a taxonomy for co- 
operative work and resulting support requirements. 

The scope of this chapter is to define cooperative work by different dimensions, 
i.e., as coordination, collaboration and co-decision. In addition, different dyna- 
mics in cooperative work are described {cooperation in the small versus 
cooperation in the large). On the basis of the taxonomy evaluation criteria 
established for cooperative nttwotks, functional requirements for support systems 
are derived. Beside specific functional requirements, two general dimensions of 
design to support cooperative work are introduced {activity synchronisation and 
information sharing). These dimensions and requirements define a service 
portfolio to support cooperative networks. The research concentrates in the 
following chapters on one of the four support issues in the portfolio: workflows for 
communication in domain services. 

The concepts for the analysis and design of cooperative networks are applied to 
two preliminary cases conducted for this research. Case history 3 explores the ana- 
lysis of cooperative networks in software engineering. Case history 4 shows the 
dynamics of cooperative networks for the example of working processes in the 
European Space Agency. The concepts of this chapter are further applied in the 
extended case studies of Chapters 5 and 6. This chapter also prepares the basis for 
discussion of the specific computer systems of workflow management technology, 
introduced in Chapter 4 and applied in Chapters 5 and 6. 

Before defining cooperative networks, the overall importance of cooperation in 
work setting is explained in the first section. In addition, cooperative work is 
defined in relation to work processes producing products or services. 



3.1 The social organisation of work 

Why do people cooperate? Why are processes performed cooperatively? Why 
spend the inevitable overhead cost of cooperation in terms of labour, resources and 
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time for the joint effort of multiple persons? The obvious justification for incurring 
this overhead cost is that workers could not accomplish the task in question if they 
were to do it individually (Schmidt & Bannon, 1992). This is one point of view, 
which states that the individuals need to cooperate in order to do what is expected 
from them. 

In addition, work is seen as always socially organised. This implies a cooperative 
nature from a sociological perspective (Schmidt, 1990; 1991b; Hughes et al., 
1991). The German discussion in sociology of work on the concept of cooperative 
work has in its core the notion of interdependence of work (Popitz et al., 1957; 
Dahrendorf, 1959; Kem & Schumann, 1970). Social organisation of work thus 
does not imply that people in a working process are mutually dependent on the 
activities of others; therefore they might not directly conceive the interdependency, 
but in any case their activities are connected by some mechanisms of interaction 
(shared resources, coordinated tasks, planned schedule, time dependency, division 
of labour, etc.). In cooperative work settings, people apply various mechanisms of 
interaction to reduce the complexity, and hence, the overhead costs of articulation 
of work, e.g., by: 

• organisational structures in formal (explicit, statutory, legally enforceable) and 
less formal (implicit, traditional) allocation of resources, rights and responsibi- 
lities within the cooperative ensemble; 

• plans and schedules, such as master schedules and kanban systems in manu- 
facturing companies; 

• standard operating procedures', 

• conceptual schemes, such as thesauruses and taxonomies for indexing or classi- 
fying information objects which are manipulated by multiple persons (Schmidt 
& Bannon, 1992). 

Furthermore, the cooperative workers have to articulate (divide, allocate, co- 
ordinate, schedule, mesh, interrelate, etc.) their distributed individual activities. 
Because of these interdependencies any process necessitates a number of second- 
ary activities for maintaining, mediating and controlling the cooperative relation- 
ships (Schmidt & Bannon, 1992). In this social organisation, work is carried out by 
individuals in a complex interaction with others. 

Hughes et al. (1991) argue that all work is socially organised. The problem in 
understanding the social organisation of work is only how to describe it. Hughes et 
a/. (1991) take an extreme point of view claiming that: 

it may therefore make sense, as one approach to the analysis of work [...], to 
consider the ways in which work processes are 'individuated' - that is, 
translated into things that persons can do. (Hughes etal., 1991: 3 1 1) 

This argument is extremely critical with task analysis as developed and practised in 
Human-Computer Interaction (HCI) and related fields (e.g., Moran, 1981; 
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Sebillotte, 1988). Such task analysis starts at a point where tasks are already 
individuated activities. Tasks are described in more or less detail/levels by a top- 
down model. The analytical task models likely miss the cooperative sense of the 
organisation of work, i.e., the overall relation of people doing tasks. The limits of 
task analysis in relation to cooperative work are discussed in more detail by Schael 
& Shapiro (1992). 

But what is cooperative work about in organisations? Is there a way to define 
cooperative work in the general setting of social life? Schmidt (1990) distinguishes 
cooperative work from social interaction at work in general by relating it to content 
and to production. Schmidt argues that cooperative work in real-world settings 
requires some organisational form and does not occur by accidental relations: 

Cooperative work [...] is constituted by work processes that are related as 
to content, that is, processes pertaining to the production of a particular 
product or type of products. Cooperative work, then, is a far more specific 
concept than social interaction in the system of work in general. The con- 
cept pertains to the sphere of production. It does not apply to every social 
encounter occurring during business hours, nor does it apply to every inter- 
action pertaining to the running of, say, a company. (Schmidt, 1990: 10) 

The author extends the definition given by Schmidt (1990) for cooperative work 
also to the production of services. The main point for agreeing with Schmidt is the 
fact that organisations exist because they produce something for customers 
(whether as products or services does not make a difference for the cooperative 
nature of work). Thus, the following definition can be derived. 

Definition: Cooperative Work 

Cooperative work is constituted by work processes pertaining to the pro- 
duction of a particular product, or type of products, or services. 

The assumption that cooperative ensembles are generally groups is doubtful, in 
particular for the notion of a shared goal. The notion of group work does not 
encompass the rich and complex reality of cooperative work. As already pointed 
out by Popitz et al. (1957), the group is not the specific unit of cooperation in 
modem industrial plants. Here, cooperation is typically mediated by complex 
machine systems and often does not involve direct communication between agents. 
Instead, agents often cooperate via a more or less common information space 
without direct communication and not necessarily knowing each other or even 
knowing of each other (Schmidt, 1990). Cooperating ensembles are sometimes a 
transient formation, while in other cases they assume the character of a stable 
formation. Cooperative relations become stable because of the requirements of 
work being done. 

1) The task or the commitment itself maybe a continuous or recurrent phenom- 
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2) The work environment and the technical and human resources available at a 
given time may be relatively stable. 

3) Domain knowledge is required and must be acquired by means of participation 
in the work process. 

4) Stable cooperative work patterns may arise from the economics of cooperative 
work, because the overhead costs for articulating cooperative work relations 
may be reduced by entering stable relations for cooperation (Schmidt, 1990). 

♦ ♦ * 

This section has shown that the phenomenon of cooperative work is always present 
and has been discussed in sociology for a long time. A definition of cooperative 
work was given here; this definition is set in relation to Computer Supported 
Cooperative Work (CSCW) in the next section. The origin and historical develop- 
ment of the field of CSCW, which emerged less than 10 years ago, is explained. 



3.2 Computer Supported Cooperative Work 

3.2.1 The history of CSCW and groupware 

The 1980s saw a massive rise in the importance of personal computing which was 
followed by a trend towards networking all the end-computing devices. As a result, 
there was a growing awareness of the possibility of working together over the 
networked infrastructure. Furthermore, the discovery of new possibilities by users 
generated a demand for specific applications which support group activities. 

This was the context for the birth of the area of Computer Supported Cooperative 
Work (CSCW). The term CSCW was used to describe the topic of the inter- 
disciplinary workshop in 1984, intended to discuss how to support people in their 
work arrangements with computers (Greif, 1988). Irene Greif and Paul Cashman 
coined the initials CSCW. Greif and Cashman did not intend any special definition 
of a new field, but referred to a set of concerns about supporting multiple 
individuals working together with computer systems. The meaning of the 
individual words in the term were not especially highlighted (Bannon & Schmidt, 
1989). Since then, CSCW has emerged as a new interdisciplinary forum for 
research into the issues central to the design, implementation and use of technical 
systems which support people working cooperatively (Bannon et al., 1991). 

After the first successful workshop, a number of conferences have been held in the 
United States of America, Canada and Europe (CSCW, 1986; 1988; 1990; 1992; 
1994; 1996; ECSCW, 1989; 1991; 1993; 1995; 1997). Beside the alternating 
European and American conferences there is a growing number of events with 
specific CSCW interest (e.g. IFIP8.4, 1990; COSCIS, 1991; IFIP8.5, 1992; 
COOCS, 1991; 1993; 1995; GROUPWARE, 1992; 1993; 1994; 1995; 1996; 
1997; APPLICA, 1993; IPIC, 1996). 
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Four years after the first workshop in relation to the second CSCW conference, 
Greif (1988b) defines CSCW in a book of readings on the topic as computer 
support for group work. The idea of group as the main unit to focus on is common 
to several approaches in CSCW and directly related to the term groupware, i.e., 
software for groups. Johansen (1988) defines groupware as: 

a generic term for specialised computer aids that are designed for the use of 
collaborative work groups. Typically, these groups are small project- 
oriented teams that have important tasks and tight deadlines. Groupware 
can involve software, hardware, services and/or group process support. 
(Johansen, 1988) 

Some groupware definitions take a workspace-oriented view where groupware is a 
support for people engaged in a common task by an interface to a shared 
environment (Ellis et al, 1991). Groupware is often regarded as the technology- 
driven development of applications which represent a natural extension of software 
for workstations interconnected via a local area network, a development of Office 
Automation ideas and a significant extension to Office Information Systems (De 
Michelis, 1990). Examples of existing applications with groupware features are co- 
authoring systems and shared group calendars. Another term related to the field of 
CSCW is Workgroup Computing which refers to the support provided by 
networked micro-computers. The author agrees with the definition given by 
Bannon & Schmidt (1989): 

Definition: Computer Supported Cooperative Work 

Computer Supported Cooperative Work (CSCW) is an identifiable research 
field focused on the understanding of nature and characteristics of co- 
operative work with the objective of designing adequate computer based 
technologies to support such cooperative work. 

This definition focuses on the understanding of cooperative in order to support the 
work by taking into consideration the results gained in the design process. This 
research follows the idea of understanding first the nature of cooperative work 
with the final objective of designing computer support. 

3.2.2 The role of computing in CSCW 

Information systems play an important role in modem organisations; private and 
public organisations have always spent huge amounts of money on information 
systems: first in mainframes, then in on-line computing facilities and personal 
computing. Nowadays organisations are interested in networking, following new 
Internet and Intranet developments. Nearly all this expenditure is made to manage 
information because there is a persisting perception that controlling data means 
controlling the private or public organisation’s destiny. Most companies and public 
administrations have created EDP-centres, data-processing groups, information 
management systems and other constructs which are bom around the idea of 
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information to be managed and administered. All technology being bought and 
developed revolves around the same paradigm: hardware, software and networks 
are designed and optimised around managing data (Schael, 1996e). 

But there is a missing perspective: organisations do not run on information, they 
run on relationships. Information is only exchanged within these relationships and 
determines the final result or the organisation, i.e., customer satisfaction. 
Unfortunately, most organisations have created information systems' which do 
good information management (store and retrieve data), but do not support these 
manifold relationships. 

The concept of information to be managed has to be replaced by communication 
and knowledge management in order to reflect the fact that organisations are based 
on cooperative work and serve customers by satisfying their needs. 

The necessity for rethinking the use of information technology is also shown by 
the findings of the MIT program Management in the '90s that investments in 
information technology do not guarantee success (Scott-Morton, 1991). Instead, 
the expenditure in technology has to be aligned with strategies and the behaviour 
of the whole system. Information technology is embedded in more and more areas 
of the organisation, but not yet embedded in the business process management. It 
has developed from a long period when technology was risky and too often did not 
work, into a situation where we have more technology than we know how to use. It 
is shifting from: 

a tradition of computing, where telecommunication was an add-on, to in- 
tegrated technology platforms, where telecommunication provides the high- 
way system into which computing applications fit. (Keen, 1991: 236) 

At the same time, information systems can become an integral part of the strategic 
choice to redesign public and private organisations as a process-centred product/ 
service provider. 

The classic support provided by information systems to procedures in big organi- 
sations is transaction processing. Since the 1960s, electronic data processing 
(EDP) has been intended to automate and rationalise organisational processes and 
to manage the related data. 

The counterpart to rigid transaction processing and mainframe applications was 
personal computing which has been successful since the late 1970s. A number of 
flexible and individually usable applications have been developed. Especially 
professionals appreciated the use of word processors, spreadsheets, drawing 
applications and others. The main concern of personal computing was not the 
treatment of data, but of information as being the interpretation of data (e.g., by 
using spreadsheets) and the creation of documents (e.g., by using word processors 
which might integrate graphs, tables and other imported sources). The information 
is, however, kept atomistic. 
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The two worlds (mainframe-based transaction processing and personal computing) 
have shown big problems in coming together. They often still exist as two 
separated domains of computing. In addition, computer systems have not explicitly 
been designed to support cooperative work. Large-scale systems have primarily 
been concerned with optimising the highly structured procedures within 
organisations (transaction processing). Desktop systems for individual users have 
concentrated on personal productivity (De Michelis, 1990). 

A new type of products and applications is emerging which fit in between the two 
levels of single-user applications (personal computing) and organisation-wide 
systems (transaction processing). Developments in the field of CSCW might 
become the glue for the traditionally separate aspects of computing in work 
settings (Schael, 1996e). This vision is represented in Figure 3-1. 




Figure 3-1: CSCW in the contexts of organisations, groups and individuals 
(from Grudin, 1994; 94) 



Each ring represents one focus of computer development and of the principle 
customer or user of the resulting product. The outer ring represents entire systems 
designed to serve organisational goals. The inner ring represents applications 
designed for individual users. The middle ring represents groupware, designed 
with groups in mind. The middle ring is the focus of CSCW, but the field has also 
to interface with the previously existing rings or even integrate them into a more 
general view of computer technology. 

Of course, at the same time previous information technology did also in some 
sense support certain groups in organisations. What has changed is that groupware 
is designed with the explicit intention of supporting groups. However, some people 
still approach CSCW with a prior focus on large organisational systems and user 
organisations, while others still concentrate on single user applications (Grudin, 
1991; 1991b; 1994). As explained before, one can allocate CSCW as a new field of 
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research and development which relates to the area of software tools for managers 
and professionals. Are groupware tools creating a discontinuity with respect to the 
traditional well known personal computing tools most people use on their work- 
stations? 

From one point of view, CSCW appears as a radical innovation with respect to 
previous approaches to office automation and personal computing. New theories of 
management and organisation have accompanied and founded its early develop- 
ments, opening a debate, within the CSCW field and outside of it, that is still alive; 
most of the groupware tools, which have been designed and developed in the last 
five years, appear radically new. 

From another point of view, CSCW can be considered as an evolution of both 
office automation and professional computing, characterised by the conditions 
required to promote substantial research and development in the CSCW area: 

• computation is so inexpensive that virtually all members of groups can afford 
to use computers; 

• the technological infrastructure supports communication and information 
sharing, notably networks and software running over them; 

• widespread familiarity with computers allows for a sufficient number of 
groups that are willing and able to try the software (Grudin, 1989; 1994). 

The basic components for groupware tools are word-processors, databases, 
electronic mail, etc., like any office tool we have ever seen. The strength of the 
CSCW field relies on its ability to generate both new tools and new ways of using 
traditional tools. This development opens also a new space to support persons 
working together by increasing their threshold of sustainable complexity (De 
Michelis, 1996). This has a particular relevance, as it defines a limit which cannot 
be overcome through organisational means. CSCW systems might enhance the 
threshold of sustainable complexity of a cooperative ensemble as other technology 
improved the strength of men. By augmenting the physical and information 
processing power of the individual worker, technical innovations may dramatically 
reduce the need for and the scope of cooperative arrangements required to perform 
a given task. Thus one man, when equipped with a bulldozer, is capable of 
removing loads far beyond the capacity of an individual or even a handful of indi- 
viduals equipped with shovels (Schmidt, 1990). 

The time and place matrix in Figure 3-2 (Johansen, 1988, Johansen et al., 1991), 
appears frequently in the CSCW literature to describe the approaches taken so far 
in the design of tools. The quadrants, however, can help to divide technologies and 
types of (individual and) cooperative work, rather than to support them in an 
integrated way. With the distinction of tools and situations represented in the 
matrix, users are left switching from work mode to work mode and from tool-set to 
tool-set, rather than moving smoothly from situation to situation and from need to 
need within an integrated cooperative environment (Hartfield & Graves, 1991). 
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This requirement for CSCW systems has also been deduced from social studies on 
multitasking and channel switching (Reder & Schwab, 1988; 1990), and from 
technical work (Bignoli et al, 1991; Agostini et al., 1993; De Michelis, 1996; 
Schmidt & Rodden, 1993). Hartfield & Graves (1991) state that a CSCW system 
has to provide support for a continuous transition between individual work and 
group work. 




Figure 3-2: The 4-square map for groupware options 
(elaborated from Johansen et al., 1991: 16) 



De Michelis (1996) argues for the main requirement of supporting the switching 
from routines to conversations within working processes, integrating different 
communication media: 

A CSCW Environment should support, without losing effectiveness at the 
procedural level, a natural and immediate switch from the first system into 
the other one, and vice-versa, to accompany the user while his/her attention 
switches from the routine to the solution of the occurred breakdown. (De 
Michelis, 1996: 17) 
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Therefore technology has to be capable of supporting cooperation in its manifold 
articulation and situations. The specific requirements and functionality for such a 
technology to support cooperative work are elaborated in this chapter. However, 
before looking at specific technical systems, the concept of cooperative work is 
developed as cooperative networks in the next section. Subsequently, requirements 
are derived to enhance and support cooperative networks. 

3.3 Cooperative networks 

3.3.1 Definition and components of cooperative networks 

Supporting cooperation by computers requires a sound understanding of co- 
operation and recognition of the different spaces for design. For this aim, it is 
useful to investigate the forms assumed by the interactions among its members, 
critical situations in cooperation, the different nature of cooperative settings in 
relation to the permanent organisation, etc. 

The concept of cooperative network is introduced to describe cooperative settings 
and ensembles. Developments in the systematic analysis of interactions in groups 
and organisations coming from the field of network analysis (Burt, 1 982; Knoke & 
Kuklinski, 1982; Burt & Minor, 1983; Rice & Richards, 1985) are used for 
describing cooperative networks. Rice & Richards (1985) phrase the definition for 
network analysis as follows; 

The goal of network analysis is to obtain fi’om low-level or raw relational 
data higher level descriptions of a system. The higher-level descriptions 
identify various kinds of patterns, or test hypothesis about those patterns, in 
a set of relationships. These patterns will be based upon the way individuals 
and objects interrelate in a network [...]. (Rice & Richards, 1985: 106) 

The analytical techniques in network analysis are entirely independent of the 
subject matter or the context to be assessed. This means that it can also be adopted 
to describe the phenomena of cooperative work. A network is defined by nodes 
and connections. Nodes can be individuals, offices, documents, machines or any 
other point capable of participating in a relationship to other points or combination 
of points. Connections can likewise take virtually any form that the analyst can 
defme to be meaningful. This provides, of course, flexibility and power. In our 
case connections will be used for relations in cooperation. Figure 3-3 shows the 
principal elements of a network: nodes and cormections. 
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Figure 3-3: Nodes and connections constituting a network 



A distinction is generally made between positional analysis (the assessment of 
positions which individuals or units hold in a social structure) and relational 
analysis (the assessment of interactions among those units) (Burt, 1 982). The two 
models of analysis are complementary, but not overlapping; this means that both 
are helpful in gaining an appreciation of network structure, but they describe rather 
different aspects of how the network is put together. 

As already noted, network analysis makes no a priori assumptions about what 
nodes and relationships might be. The analyst must define the nature of the 
behaviour which is of interest, the level of aggregation of that behaviour (across 
time and units) which is meaningful, the level of interaction necessary to constitute 
a significant relationship, and the bounds to be placed on the system under 
investigation. Bounds, nodes, connection and behaviour describe a social network. 
For the description of cooperative networks, four similar dimensions are 
introduced. Cooperative networks are described by commitment, nodes, relation, 
and articulation. The final scope is to identify types of cooperation (coordination, 
collaboration and co-decision) (De Michelis, 1990; 1996; De Michelis et al., 1992; 
Schael & Zeller, 1990) as cooperative networks in an organisation. This is 
accomplished by using indicators which show the most significant components 
{commitment, nodes, relation and articulation) of a cooperative network. The 
mapping of dimensions of network analysis and the adoption for cooperative 
networks is shown in Table 3-1. 

Each cooperative network has a clear distinction from the rest of the world, both if 
it is steady in time like an office and if it is temporary like a project team. It can be 
characterised by means of the commitments its members make to each other, and to 
persons not belonging to it. A cooperative network is, therefore, a collection of 
(made and completed) commitments among its members and with the customers 
for the network's products. Commitments made and already completed define the 
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Table 3-1: Dimensions of network analysis and the description of cooperative networks 



Dimensions of 


Components of a 


Network Analysis 


Cooperative Network 


bounds 


commitment 


nodes 


nodes 


connection 


relation 


behaviour 


articulation 



organisational structure of the cooperative setting - in particular its members' roles 
and responsibilities. The roles of its members are defined in language, through the 
commitments they satisfy. The commitments already taken, on the other hand, 
contribute to the definition of the ensemble members' agenda, in terms of things to 
be done. Definitions for cooperative networks and the single components of 
cooperative networks are given as follows. 

Definition: Cooperative network 

A cooperative network is defined by the pattern of commitments its members 
make among each other and with third parties, the roles its members play, 
the relation among its members of synchronisation or sharing, and the 
articulation of work characterising the networks behaviour. 

Commitments defining the bounds of cooperative networks 

The commitment defines the bounds of a cooperative network. A commitment 
characterises a unit of work, i.e., a task, a set of related tasks, a process, with the 
final scope of a future action (the output of the cooperative network). This future 
action can be a realisation (a product or a service) or a decision , i.e., a new 
possibility 'to be' (e.g., new organisation, new structure, new business, new 
responsibility). There has to be a customer (internal or external) for each 
realisation, who defines the customer satisfaction for the commitment. The 
decision is defined by a commitment which will be expressed as an explicit 
agreement, i.e., a conclusive declaration. Every node necessary to achieve the 
commitment is part of the network. The achievement of the commitment can be 
more or less complex. The complexity depends, e.g., on the impact of a commit- 
ment on the overall organisation (company, division, office, group, etc.), its value 
(strategic, economical, etc.) and its risk (costs, return on investment, time, etc.). 

Definition: Commitment 

A commitment is a unit of work with the final scope of satisfying the cus- 
tomer of a cooperative network by its future realisation or decision of a cer- 
tain complexity. The commitment defines the bounds of a cooperative 
network. 
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Nodes playing different roles in a cooperative network 

Nodes can be virtual units (i.e., persons constituting an organisational unit) or 
individuals. A node cooperates with other nodes in the cooperative network within 
a commitment. As already noted, positional analysis assesses roles in social 
structures and the equivalencies among roles held by individual roles; relational 
analysis examines the connections between nodes and defines certain properties of 
individuals. Both types of analysis to describe nodes and their relation with other 
nodes in a cooperative network are used. Figure 3-4 shows a cooperative network 
with different nodes (a manager, three performers and an archivist) connected by 
different relations (synchronisation and sharing). 




manager 

performer 

archivist 



■ sharing 

■ synchronisation 



Figure 3-4: Nodes and relations in a cooperative network 



Different roles are defined by the communicative behaviour of people managing 
their daily work (Mackay, 1988), and choosing communication channels (Reder & 
Schwab, 1988). Nodes are characterised according to Malone et al. (1987) by the 
different roles of archivists, managers and performers which they play in the net- 
work. Nodes are defined by their communication roles and communication 
management. Nodes can play informative, operative and coordinative roles, and 
apply different criteria for archiving, execution and delegation for communication 
management. This differentiation depends on how nodes manage their personal 
commitments in the overall commitment (by delegation or execution), how they 
manage information (author, owner, administrator, co-administrator, co-author, 
user, reviser, reader, proof-reader, etc.), and their audience (vertical or horizontal). 

Definition: Node 

Nodes are virtual units or individuals participating in a commitment as ar- 
chivists, managers or performers. 
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Relation of nodes in a cooperative network 

The relation of nodes in a cooperative network is characterised either as 
synchronisation (e.g., of actions, time, space, etc.) or as sharing (e.g., of in- 
formation, culture, knowledge, etc.). The relation can have a high or low variance 
(e.g., for reciprocity, motivation, qualification, etc.) within the commitment (see 
Figure 3-4). 

Definition: Relation 

A relation connects nodes in a cooperative network by synchronisation or 
sharing within different degrees of variance among nodes participating in 
the commitment. 

Articulation defining the behaviour of cooperative networks 

The behaviour of the network is expressed by the articulation being adopted or 
necessary to produce the commitment. The articulation depends on the degree of 
structuredness and on the number of units in the commitment. The final product or 
service can be composed of a series of identifiable components. Otherwise, it is 
unique without an internal structure. In addition, the commitment can be structured 
by time, space, specialisation, competence, etc. 

Definition: Articulation of cooperative networks 

The articulation of a cooperative network is defined by the structuredness 
and composition of the commitment. 

Cooperative networks and how to characterise them have now been defined; the 
next section introduces different types of cooperative work. The three distinct 
types of cooperation (coordination, collaboration and co-decision) can be isolated 
by applying a model built on the characteristics introduced in this section. The 
model for characterising cooperative networks is presented in the next section. 

3.3.2 Basic distinctions for cooperative work 

Different types of cooperation have to be identified in order to distinguish different 
cooperative settings. Within a single organisation, there will be several types of 
cooperative work (De Michelis, 1990; 1996; De Michelis et al., 1992; Schael & 
Zeller, 1990). During the course of a process, three types of cooperation 
{coordination, collaboration and co-decision) may be needed. De Michelis (1996) 
furthermore distinguishes between two forms of co-decision, one with equal and 
another with distinct roles. The three types of cooperation are briefly described as 
follows. 
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Coordination 

Coordination is the first type of cooperation. Persons coordinate their activities to 
achieve a final outcome of a cooperative process. Everybody contributes in a more 
or less planned and recognisable maimer to the process according to skill, role and 
other specific attributes. 

Definition: Coordination 

Coordination is a cooperative process where individuals need to coordinate 
their actions with those of others. Actions of individuals gives meaning to 
the action of others and the others' actions contribute to an individual 
action. 

The main problem in coordination is the synchronisation of persons, actions and 
the consistency of the individual actions with respect to the whole process. 
Therefore successful coordination depends also on breaking down the process into 
appropriate component actions. 

Collaboration 

The second type of cooperation is collaboration. This means working together in 
the execution of a certain action. Collaboration requires, in contrast to coordina- 
tion, individuals to work together in order to achieve a single common goal or 
result. 

Definition: Collaboration 

Collaboration is a cooperative process where individuals need to work to- 
gether in the execution of a certain action to produce a final product. At the 
end of the collaborative process the single contribution of individuals can- 
not be isolated because the final product is an entity as the unified result of 
all individual contributions of the cooperative ensemble. 

The success of collaboration depends on the contribution made by individuals to 
generate a shared knowledge. The success of collaboration depends also on having 
a common understanding of the goal and of the process for achieving it. 

Co-decision 

The third type of cooperation is co-decision, where the individuals contribute to 
take a joint decision. The decision can be taken by equals (all participants have the 
same qualification and position in the decision process) or by persons of different 
status (each person participates in the decision on the basis of his/her specific role). 
Credibility assessment, creating a common understanding and sharing a common 
knowledge, are important aspects in co-decision processes which, therefore, in 
general are similar to collaboration. Also the co-decision process frequently cannot 
be split into individual contributions because it is a result of the mutual inference 
among the participants' heuristics and decisional models. 
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Definition: Co-decision 

Co-decision is a cooperative process where individuals need to take a joint 
decision. At the end of the co-decisional process the single contribution of 
individuals cannot be isolated because the final decision is the result of all 
individual contributions of the cooperative ensemble. 

When considering tools for supporting cooperative work, it is important to under- 
stand that the three principal types of cooperation need different types of support. 
Therefore, information systems have to be designed according to the organisation 
of labour and the cooperative activities which they should support. This 
requirement is discussed in detail later in this chapter. The model to understand the 
three types of cooperative work is described in the following section. 

3.3.3 The model to characterise cooperative networks 

In this section, the strategy for analysing an organisational setting in terms of co- 
operative networks is described. The strategy comprises the theoretical framework 
derived before. The four components (commitment, nodes, relation and articula- 
tion as defined above) are sufficient to describe a cooperative network. There are 
different types of cooperative networks, reflecting the types of cooperation given 
before (coordination, collaboration and co-decision). In addition to these three 
pure types of cooperative networks, there can be two mixed types of cooperative 
networks (collaboration/coordination, co-decision/coordination). This is the case 
when collaboration or co-decision is mixed with coordination over time or space, 
or when the complexity of a coordination-type network requires collaboration or 
co-decision. There cannot be collaboration mixed with co-decision, because the 
commitment determines a realisation (then collaboration) or a decision (then co- 
decision). As a consequence, we have five possible syntheses for cooperative 
networks based on the attributes of the four components. The model to analyse 
cooperative networks is shown in Figure 3-5. 

The model can be used for different purposes. A first application is to describe 
(analyse) the type of cooperation occurring in a given situation. The coherence of 
an actual network with the ideal attributes for a desired cooperative network can be 
checked as a second possibility in a diagnostic use of the model. The presence of 
enharmonic indicators represents a possible space for action and design (organi- 
sational re-design, training or technical support). Indicators for cooperative net- 
works and their components are elaborated according to the structure in Figure 3-5 
which allows calculation of synthetic indexes at different levels. 
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NETWORK TYPE NETWORK COMPONENTS NETWORK CHARACTERISTICS 




Figure 3-5: Types, components and characteristics of cooperative networks 



The model to characterise cooperative networks will be applied to understand the 
type of cooperation present in the two case studies in Chapters 5 and 6. A pre- 
liminary case history of its application is presented in the following section for 
cooperative networks in software engineering. 

Case history 3; Analysis of cooperative networks in software engineering 

This case history presents the application of the basic concepts of the model to 
analyse cooperative networks in a medium-sized Italian company which develops 
telecommunication systems and provides network services for Italian banks 
(Schael & Zeller, 1992). The company has ca. 250 employees working especially 
on feasibility studies, design, development and maintenance of telecommunication 
systems and services. 

The model for cooperative networks was applied to analyse and improve 
communication management concerning a workgroup in a software project. Two 
phases of a software project were analysed as independent cooperative networks. 
These were the first phase of a developing project for a complex technical system, 
the feasibility study (preliminary studies, feasibility studies and approval) and the 
second phase of the project, the realisation (functional and technical analysis, de- 
velopment, internal and external test). 

During the first step of the application, the model for cooperative networks was 
developed. The top management and directors supported the proposed approach. 
Subsequently, the two project managers and all persons involved in the project 
were interviewed. The relation among nodes and the articulation of cooperation 
among individuals are summarised in Table 3-2. 
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Table 3-2: Analysed phases and components to define types of cooperative networks in a 
software engineering project 



Phase of the software 

ENGINEERING PROJECT 


Feasibility Study 


Realisation 


Commitment 


complex realisation 


complex realisation 


Nodes 


manager: FATl, FAT6 
performer: FAT4, FATS 
archivist: FATl, FAT2, 
FATS, FAT7 
(see Figs. 3-6, 3-7) 


R1-R22 
(for details see 
Figs. 3-8, 3-9) 


Relation 


sharing with 
high variance 


synchronisation 
with low variance 


Articulation 


medium structured 
and composed process 


highly structured 
and composed process 


Network type 


collaboration 
+ coordination 


coordination 
+ collaboration 



The feasibility study of the software project is mainly characterised by 
collaboration with limited problems of coordination. This synthetic consideration 
results from the following facts: 

• The feasibility study is a complex realisation of a fairly composed product, al- 
though there is only a medium structured process involved in the activities. 
The relation among people involved is of great variance and it is based on their 
capacity to share competencies and information. 

• The persons' roles and activities are mainly oriented to information manage- 
ment. Information is also the source and final result of the feasibility study. The 
communication chaimels of the cooperative network are, besides telephone, 
especially meetings, internal mail and secretariats (offices). The basis of infor- 
mation produced and used are working papers and minutes of meetings. Most 
of the persons perform the roles of co-administrators/co-authors or revisers/ 
proof-readers concerning these information resources. 

• The roles of people does not show a homogeneous distribution. There are some 
cases of concentrated coordinative (i.e., roles FAT3 and FAT6 in Figure 3-6) or 
operative roles (i.e., roles FAT4 and FATS in Figure 3-6). This might be a 
problem for a collaborative network because a symmetric relation should be 
assumed among the various nodes in a collaborative network. However, the 
communication management analysis in Figure 3-7 shows a more even situa- 
tion. This means that people use communication criteria independent from their 
communication roles. 
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Figure 3-6: Roles in the 'feasibility study.' The .r-axis shows the 8 persons involved in the 
study, represented by 'FATl' to 'FATS'. They-axis shows the relative distribution of infor- 
mative, operative and coordinative roles for each person and the general distribution of 
these roles in the project 




Figure 3-7: Communication management in the 'feasibility study.' The x-axis shows the 8 
persons involved in the study, corresponding to Figure 3-6. The y-axis shows the relative 
individual distribution of criteria for archiving, execution and delegation, and the general 
distribution of these criteria in the project 
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R9 RIO R11 R12 R13 R14 R15 R16 R17 R18 R19 R20 R21 R22 



Figure 3-8: Roles in the 'realisation.' The jc-axis shows the 22 persons involved in the 
'realisation,' represented by 'Rl' to 'R22' 




Figure 3-9: Communication management in the 'realisation' 



The realisation of the software is mainly characterised by coordinative aspects. 
There is also a significant collaborative aspect in the network. This consideration 
emerges from the following facts: 

• The commitment is, as in the feasibility study, a complex realisation of a fairly 
composed product. Different from the 'feasibility study', a more structured 
process is involved. There is only a limited variance and the relation among the 
persons is based on synchronisation of their distributed activities. 
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• The persons' roles and activities are mainly oriented to the execution of 
commitments related to the various activities during the realisation. The main 
communication channels are telephone and informal face-to-face meetings. The 
information used and produced is mainly found in working papers, data and 
forms. Most of the people perform the roles of users/readers concerning these 
information resources. 

• Both roles and communication management show a very inhomogeneous dis- 
tribution with very clear and concentrated coordinative nodes (i.e., managers 
are Rl, R12, R13, R14, R17, R20, R21, and R22 in Figure 3-8), operative 
nodes (i.e., performers are R4, R5, R6, R7, R8, R9, RIO, and Rll in Figure 
3-8) and informative nodes (i.e., archivists are R14, R15, R16, R18 and R19 in 
Figure 3-8) in the network. This composition corresponds to a coordinative 
network. 

The results of the analysis show the characteristics of cooperative networks. Prob- 
lems concerning information management are relevant in both processes. This is 
true in general for the production, revision, filing and distribution of documents. 
This is also true when there is a high demand in a group for co-administration/co- 
authoring of the documents. The re-use of information in the company depends on 
the capacity of the organisational and technological support. Systems have to be 
designed according to the forms of project management and organisation of labour. 
The company has to change from a centralised project management to the custom- 
er/supplier model which favours decentralisation of coordination by making indi- 
viduals responsible for their commitments. 

Hence, based on this analysis, the company introduced important organisational 
changes and a new procedure for the project flow. Criteria for these changes were 
taken from the results of the analysed project. Changes to enhance cooperation in 
the company were: 

• reduction of hierarchical levels combined with better indication of key posi- 
tions and responsibilities, 

• adoption of the customer-supplier model for internal relations between depart- 
ments and the management, 

• structuring of the information flow and of procedures for resource allocation 
and product acceptance. 

The final aims of the organisational change were to make the organisation more 
transparent in order to easily identify people and their roles in the company's 
organisation, to enhance quality of products and services, and to take advantage of 
user requirements for software development. In order to support cooperation in the 
company's projects, systems for electronic mail and shared data bases have been 
designed following this analysis. Today, an electronic mail system is used for 
commitment handling and an interface for information management was developed 
based on hypertext models (Schael & Zeller, 1992). 
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In this section the structural characteristics of cooperative networks have been 
developed. The next section gives a model to evaluate the performance of such 
cooperative networks. 

3.3.4 Evaluation of cooperative networks 

The performance of cooperative networks is defined by communication disciplines 
(Petri, 1977, 1977b; 1979). Petri’s communication disciplines offer a theoretical 
framework for pragmatics in human communication, moving the observer (user) 
fi'om outside to inside the system. This pragmatic approach overcomes the percep- 
tion that criteria for good performance are only quick and reliable networks at low 
cost. 

The classical communication theory is based on the concept developed by Shannon 
& Weaver (1949). This mechanistic system reflects an outstanding user's view 
describing communication by information source, message, transmitter, signal, 
noise, receiver and destination. The unit of information in Shannon & Weaver's 
theory is the bit. This is the average uncertainly reduced when some signal allows 
the receiver to choose between two equally likely alternatives. From an 
engineering point of view, the most important idea to come out of this theory is the 
idea of a channel capacity and the rate at which information can be transmitted. 
Performance is defined by speed, robustness and efficiency. 

In their analysis of shortcomings of Shannon & Weaver's theory, Sperber & 
Wilson (1986) characterise information theory as an encoding model of communi- 
cation. Watzlawick et al. (1967) claim that human communication involves 
information exchange in context, and not only in a mathematical coding model. 
Modem approaches aim to realise flexible communication systems which are able 
to adjust themselves to the organisation of the social system where they are 
implemented. Communication factors allow therefore a network to maintain itself 
adequately in the presence of complex relations among nodes. The communication 
disciplines - synchronisation, identification, addressing, naming, delegation, 
authorisation, reorganisation, valuation, copying, cancellation and composition - 
can be seen as a set of network performance evaluation criteria. These criteria 
represent different and complementary critical factors for cooperation. The disci- 
plines are discussed here in relation to cooperative networks. Relevant criteria are 
given for each discipline in relation to the performance of cooperative networks. 
Petri's model was originally intended for computing networks. The communication 
disciplines are, for example, embodied in the CHAOS research project (De Cindio 
etal, 1987; 1988). 

Aspects of communication are evaluated from the user's point of view in order to 
evaluate the network's performance and its characteristics. The communication 
disciplines are grouped together concerning; 
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• execution (synchronisation, identification, addressing, naming), 

• organisation (delegation, authorisation, re-organisation) and 

• administration (valuation, copying, cancellation, composition). 

The evaluation starts from the users' judgements for the basic level and the relative 
weights for the importance of every level. Thus the performance of an existing net- 
work can be evaluated and the demand for the network's performance expressed. 
The result is a guideline for design of cooperative networks. The basic assumption 
of this approach is that information technologies have to be justified by their 
contribution to improving organisational performance. Under that perspective the 
author suggests analysing the characteristics of cooperation technologies in terms 
of their capability to cope with a specific set of communication disciplines. 
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Figure 3-10: Characteristics and criteria for cooperative network performance 



Synchronisation 

This discipline is concerned with getting proper timing restraints and it defines 
how different messages (e.g., speech acts) constituting a conversation and any 
other activity are synchronised among themselves. This could be referred to a 
measure of time (clock, agenda) or simply to the indication of temporal relations 
which link activities. In general, synchronisation should be based on a partial 
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ordering in terms of causality as opposed to an ordering in time. Criteria for 
performance evaluation are the synchronisation of communication chaimels, pro- 
cess, time (e.g. completion dates for commitments) and space. 

Identification of nodes and resources 

This discipline defines the conditions which allow one to recognise the source of 
messages which are exchanged on the network, and to establish the ap- 
propriateness of the message's receiver and destination. Criteria for a good network 
performance are the identification of nodes' competence and type, the identifica- 
tion of resources, its names, and its organisational and physical collocation. 

Addressing 

This discipline defines routes and system paths which allow one to address a mes- 
sage on a cooperative network to an identified destination through a net of chan- 
nels. Criteria for good network performance are up-to-date addresses and routings. 

Naming 

This discipline is concerned with the modality of how names are determined for 
various entities (persons and resources) on a network. This defines the bases for a 
common knowledge and to what extend its ambiguity could be avoided or 
resolved. Important criteria for naming are the significance of names, the 
standardisation of naming, the possibility to maintain names in time and to transfer 
them into other contexts. 

Delegation 

This discipline defines how and when a delegation can be made. This concerns 
both, the delegation of tasks and the delegation of responsibilities from one person 
to the other. Delegation has also to cope with some effects on synchronisation, 
addressing and other disciplines. Criteria for performance are the delegation's 
visibility on the cooperative network, its possible predetermination, its cancellation 
and the management of the delegation's consequences. 

Authorisation 

This discipline assigns and represents access rights to resources, priorities going 
along with these access rights, the rules and obligations for accessing resources 
and, if necessary, the rules for the supervision of all these activities. Criteria for 
performance are the authorisation’s visibility on the cooperative network, its pos- 
sible predetermination, its cancellation and the management of the authorisation’s 
consequences. Both, delegation and authorisation, define the roles performed by 
persons on the cooperative network. 
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Reorganisation 

This discipline defines the rules for updating the cooperative network with regard 
to changes and adoptions of the network caused by the impact of the other 
communication disciplines. Criteria for good performance are the re-organisation 
being on time, its visibility, its degree of automation and its capacity for con- 
formable adoption. 

Valuation 

This discipline has to resolve the problem of limited resources on the cooperative 
network. All the time algorithms and rules are defined to resolve conflicts among 
nodes who want to use, e.g., a communication channel. Nodes might get special 
rights on the use of resources or a node might be associated with a relative value 
on the cooperative network. The performance is examined by economical and 
organisational (hierarchical) criteria for valuation and rules for priority or 
casualness. 

Copying 

This discipline treats aspects of information handling which are related with 
copying documents. Furthermore it defines the necessary integrity and coherence 
of copied information. Copying is related to other disciplines, e.g., delegation and 
authorisation, which define who has sufficient rights to copy certain information. 
The updating of existing copies and the integrity of contents after a partial or 
complete copying of information are criteria for a good network performance. 

Cancellation 

This discipline defines the possibilities for cancelling information so that the main 
contents of documents and unique information cannot get lost. Protection and easi- 
ness are performance criteria. 

Composition 

This discipline defines the possibilities for composing a new document which can 
derive from existing documents or information. This is highly related to copying, 
but also to other disciplines like delegation and authorisation which define who has 
the right to compose what kind of information. Generation, modification and links 
of information are the performance criteria. 

* * * 

In this section different types of cooperative work have been characterised by 
applying a model on cooperative networks. In addition to this structural aspect of 
cooperation, dynamic dimensions have also to be considered. Therefore, a frame- 
work for analysing the dynamics of cooperative work is introduced in the next 
section, to be illustrated by case history 4. 
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3.4 Dynamics of cooperative work 

3.4.1 Cooperation in the small 

Cooperative ensembles may be ad-hoc or permanent. Some will be engaged 
primarily in coordination, others in collaboration or co-decision. Many ensembles 
will combine the three types of cooperation, either concurrently, or at different 
stages of a process. The dynamics occurring in cooperative ensembles are 
developed here, taking the example of cooperation as it occurs in research 
activities. 

Researchers interact with persons of two main categories: 

• Persons belonging to one of the groups they are members of and the other 
persons in the research community. Scientists have an ongoing communication 
with persons belonging to the first category: every new conversation has some 
relation with the previous ones; there is a strong continuity in the history of 
their interactions. 

• Scientists interact in an episodic way with others. There is no continuity. They 
sometimes need to open a conversation with one of them, but each new 
conversation with the same person has little to do with the previous ones. 

Let us call the cooperation scientists have with persons of the first category 
cooperation in the small, and the other one cooperation in the large (De Michelis 
et al., 1992). These two categories of the dynamics of cooperation are discussed as 
follows. 

As already mentioned, cooperation in the small occurs within already established 
ensembles, which might be characterised by relatively well defined roles, rules and 
a common history. This creates a setting where each new conversation is related to 
previous ones, where relations between two persons assume meaning for other 
members of the ensemble and where people do things together. 

The boundary between such cooperative networks and the rest of the world is 
generally well defined. This is due to the fact that each network's member has a 
role within the cooperative ensemble and everybody knows what the network's 
members do together. There is also a continuity in the ensemble because its past 
experience influences its future. 

Within cooperation in the small two kinds of networks can be distinguished, which 
cover most of the variety of the small groups researchers are members of: stable 
organisational units and temporary project teams. 

Stable organisational units 

Each experienced researcher generally participates in various organisational units 
which are stable. Examples are research units of a laboratory or department; divi- 
sions of a large research institution; committees guiding or controlling journals. 
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other periodical publications or research programs; committees advising govern- 
ments or intergovernmental institutions. Some of these stable groups' activities 
occupy most of the researcher's working time, while others are characterised by 
rare interactions; some of them have a deep influence on what they do day by day 
while others define a limited and well distinguished field of activity; some of them 
are fully transparent for them while others appear with a high degree of opacity; 
some of them are important while to others they pay little or no attention. 

Temporary project teams 

Each experienced researcher participates also in many different temporary teams, 
as in a small research project; organisational committees for conferences or 
program committees; selection committees for an academic position or a scientific 
award, etc. Temporary teams are different from stable organisational units. They 
are generally oriented towards actions. The team has one (complex) thing to do 
and every person has a task/role within the team. Whenever a temporary team does 
not do anything, its members likely lose interest and the team disappears. 

3.4.2 Cooperation in the large 

Cooperation in the large characterises interactions researchers have within their 
scientific community; experienced researchers interact not only with persons from 
groups of which they are members. Researchers frequently communicate and co- 
operate with other colleagues in an occasional manner during their activity. The 
community of the persons with whom they can have occasional interactions is very 
large, is loosely coupled and does not have well defined boundaries. The persons 
in those interactions can vary in time, a new interaction can enlarge their number 
without any formal agreement, and some of them can be abandoned due to loose 
relational patterns. 

Interactions occurring within these ever changing communities are related to the 
subject and to the goals. The whole community is a world where people 'live' with 
or without any defined or specific roles to play. Researchers are looking for the 
right person(s) who can or want to do something with regard to their tasks. The 
community remains quite anonymous for the single scientist and there is no 
memory of past experience which might directly influence the future. 

There are two main aspects to be addressed for cooperation in the large among 
researchers: The establishment of cooperative networks and exceptional help. 

Establishment of cooperative networks 

Whenever a single or several researchers want to start a new initiative - a journal, 
a research project, a research laboratory — they open conversations within their 
scientific community. Within these conversations they discuss the features of the 
new initiative, the conditions under which the contacted persons could possibly 
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participate, the skills or profiles of other persons to be involved, etc. Generally 
speaking, the scope of their interaction is to generate conditions and cooperative 
ensembles, which make it possible to do something together in the future. While 
looking for people to create a new network it is possible that some conversations 
are opened without indicating the partner. This means that the call is addressed to 
everyone like a broadcasting message. 

Exceptional help 

Scientific work is characterised by a high number of breakdowns which a 
researcher has to face. An experienced researcher frequently discovers that 
something is missing to accomplish a specific task: an item of technical in- 
formation, a scientific reference, a new paper, a name or an address of an expert in 
a specialised field, etc. In this case the concept of breakdown enters as defined by 
Winograd and Flores (1986): 

A breakdown is not a negative situation to be avoided, but a situation of 
non-obviousness, in which the recognition that something is missing leads 
to the unconcealing (generating through our declarations) some aspect of 
the network of tools that we are engaged in using. A breakdown reveals the 
nexus of relations necessary for us to accomplish our task. (Winograd & 
Flores, 1986: 165) 

As a consequence, the researcher opens conversations within the scientific 
community to overcome the problem. At the same time it can happen that someone 
discovers something which can help a colleague, or has been asked for before. In 
these cases the researcher opens conversations with other colleagues to distribute 
the information found. Also in the case of exceptional help some conversations are 
opened without indicating the partner (addressed to everyone). The conversations 
are accomplished in the researcher's network of help. 

The dynamics of cooperative networks has to be added to the other four 
components commitment, nodes, relation and articulation in Figure 3-5. Dynamics 
is a second component of cooperative networks which describes together with 
articulation what is called behaviour in network analysis. The resulting scheme to 
characterise cooperative networks is shown in Figure 3-11. All components for 
describing cooperative networks are applied in the two case studies in Chapters 5 
and 6. A preliminary case history is presented in the following section for applying 
the new dimension of dynamics to cooperative networks. The case deals with 
cooperative networks in space science work. 
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NETWORK TYPE NETWORK COMPONENTS NETWORK CHARACTERISTICS 




Figure 3-11: Types, components and characteristics of cooperative networks including 
dynamics of cooperation 



Case history 4; Cooperative networks in space science work 

The methodology which supports the identification of types of cooperative net- 
works and their dynamics has been applied in the European Space Agency (ESA) 
(De Michelis et al., 1992). The European Space Agency and European space 
research institutes are a networked organisation with highly qualified scientists 
working in different locations all over Europe and with tight collaboration with 
scientists in other continents. 

Much of scientific research remains fiercely individualistic, with a single scientist 
displaying a high degree of creativity and versatility in the completion of a project 
from inception to tool-building, data collection and theoretical analysis. However, 
even the isolated investigator works within the social definition of discovery if only 
to demarcate what is new knowledge. Furthermore, what is discovered must meet 
some canonical criteria of significance. All this implies that a community of 
scientists and science is inherently a social enterprise. Its practice often requires 
highly organised teamwork in the coordination of highly specialised skills from 
different disciplines. 

The scientific process, however, is not only coordination, but also a process of 
team science - the collaboration among scientists working on a common problem. 
This may be tacit collaboration of minds reached by searching and reading 
scientific literature, explicit bilateral exchange of ideas, tips, etc. It may be a 
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formal cooperation over extended periods of time, with contractually agreed 
division of labour and allocation of credit. 

De Michelis et al. (1992) identified a number of scientists' working processes. The 
material for the analysis was gathered from documents and interviews with system 
developers and scientists from the space science community. Table 3-3 gives a 
sample of processes which have been identified as a result of meetings with users 
and system developers; they cover a range of typical working processes in ESA's 
user community. 

Table 3-4 summarises the results of the analysis of the cooperative characteristics 
of the processes and ensembles in the space science community (cooperation in the 
small or in the large and the dynamics in changing from one type to the other). 
There are four very dynamic processes (notification of interest, research activities, 
opportunities for cooperation, looking for help). The greater part of processes 
remains usually in a defined domain and cooperation in the small is largely 
prevailing. This result should be taken into serious consideration because it implies 
a need for specific and limited workgroup domain supports rather than generic and 
undefined needs of communication and information search technology. 

A framework for understanding types and dynamics of cooperative work has been 
proposed in this chapter. These concepts will be used in the following section to 
deduce support requirements for cooperative work. 

3.5 Computer support for cooperative work 

3.5.1 Relevant design spaces 

On the basis of the introduced different types of cooperative work and dynamics in 
cooperation previously discussed, two design spaces for cooperative work are 
identified. These spaces are activity synchronisation and information sharing. 
They should be designed according to the dynamics present over time and space of 
the cooperative networks as open services for highly dynamic and large networks, 
or as domain services for stabler and smaller networks. The author maintains that: 

The main technique for coordinating the work of a cooperative ensemble is 
to provide facilities for synchronising the various activities performed by its 
members, whereas the main technique for promoting collaboration and co- 
decision between its members is to provide information sharing facilities. 
Cooperation in the large requires open services, while cooperation in the 
small has to be supported by domain services. 
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Table 3-3: A sample of processes in the space science community 



Process 


Explanation 


1 

Experiment life-cycle processes 


Announcement of Opportunities 
(AO) 


Release of the AO by the Agency and user 
decision on participation 


Notification of interest 

j 


Exploration of interest and opportunities for a 
possible experiment with a later constitution of a 
consortium in reply to a call by the Agency 


Payload selection 


Verification of resources availability and 
selection of proposals 


Payload design and development 


Development and initial testing of the payload 


Mission preparation 


Experiment plan conclusion and servicing and 
logistic aspects 


Mission operation 


Experiment performance on board, data capture 
and storage, preliminary analysis of experiments 


Post-experimental processes 


Research and study activities 


Process of modelling, data analysis, idea 
generation, etc. 


Development of special tools 


Software or instrument development 


Co-authoring 


Writing up experiment results for paper 
production and publications with well defined 
roles of scientists in the writing process 
according to his competence or special interest 
defined during the experiment life-cycle 


Generic processes 


Re-use of software and/or data 


Exchange of models and/or data among 
scientists 


Data research 


Looking for data on a specific issue 


Finding opportunities 
for cooperation 


Establishment of interest groups, consortia, etc. 


Looking for help 


Finding solutions to a problem/breakdown 
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Table 3-4: Types and dynamics of cooperative networks in space science processes 







Dynamics 






COOPERATION 


CHANGING 


Process 


Type OF 

NETWORK 


IN THE 
SMALL 


IN THE 
LARGE 


SMALL TO 
LARGE OR 
VICE VERSA 


Announcement 
of Opportunities 


co-decision & 
coordination 


- 


+ 


± 


Notification of interest 


co-decision 


± 


+ 


-f- 


Payload selection 


co-decision 


± 


± 


± 


Payload design 
and development 


coordination & 
collaboration 


+ 


- 


- 


Mission preparation 


coordination & 
collaboration 


+ 


- 


- 


Mission operation 


coordination & 
collaboration 


+ 


- 


- 


Research and study activities 


collaboration 


+ 




-i" 


Development of special tools 


coordination & 
collaboration 


+ 


- 


- 


Co-authoring 


collaboration 


+ 


- 


- 


Re-use of software 
and/or data 


collaboration 




- 


- 


Data research 


collaboration 


- 




± 


Finding opportunities 
for cooperation 


co-decision 


- 


+ 


+ 


Looking for help 


collaboration 


± 




-f- 



+ I [ high 

± r means that the importance or presence of the process characteristic is ] medium 
- J I low 
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Figure 3-12: Balance between activity synchronisation and information sharing 

Striking the right balance between visible activity synchronisation and information 
sharing is critical to improve the productivity of cooperative settings (Figure 3-12). 
Too little synchronisation makes the ensemble inefficient and often produce a 
duplicated effort, too much synchronisation can lead to over-formal communi- 
cation between its members. This reduces the effectiveness of working as a group. 
Likewise, too little information sharing makes the cooperative ensemble inef- 
fective, while too much sharing leads to inefficiency (De Michelis, 1990; Schael & 
Zeller, 1991). 

The first step in designing support for cooperative networks is therefore to identify 
the optimum balance between activity synchronisation and information sharing, 
which will vary according to the type and dynamics of cooperative networks and 
the capabilities of the individuals being part of it. It will also be necessary to assess 
the current levels of synchronisation and sharing (indicated in Figure 3-12 to be 
generally very low for the time being). The final stage is to identify the support 
tools which will provide the optimum balance between activity synchronisation 
and information sharing. Activity synchronisation and information-sharing are 
complementary critical factors for a cooperative process. The distinction between 
these two aspects is relevant for both the analysis and the identification of appro- 
priate design approaches and technical solutions, which should be conceived as 
parts of a single environment. They are paramount in describing the support 
requirements of cooperative work. 
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3.5.2 Support requirements 

Support requirements for coordination 

There are two main requirements for the support of effective coordination. Firstly, 
the coordination support must reduce the transaction costs (Williamson, 1975; 
1981; 1985; Ouchi, 1980; Malone et al., 1987b; Ciborra & Olson, 1988; Ciborra, 
1987; 1993; Schmidt, 1994) taking care of the management of communication fof 
all persons involved. This means supporting communication in a way which allows 
people to: 

• Distribute and easily select messages: To satisfy these needs it is required that 
the system provides an intelligent communication filter. This filter should be 
applied to address, route and rank messages according to priority, providing a 
set of rules which can be defined by the user to manage the personal electronic 
communication (Malone et al., 1986; 1986b; 1987; 1987b; Winograd & Flores, 
1986; Pollock, 1988; Mackay etal., 1989; ACM, 1992; Terry, 1993). 

• Link messages within a conversation: The unit of communication is not a 
message, but a conversation, which is the set of related messages which can be 
identified by a subject. A conversation relates, e.g., to a commitment under 
negotiation or execution. People can better respond to a message if they can re- 
view the overall context - in other words, the history of a conversation (Bullen 
& Bennett, 1990; 1990b). 

• Record and classify messages/conversations with their current status: 
Messages/conversations have to be identified by their commitments, their 
current status (e.g., started with a request, in a negotiation-phase, closed 
conversations, etc.) and the categories which indicate main subjects (Flores, 
1982; Flores & Ludlow, 1981; Winograd & Flores, 1986; ATI, 1987; 1988; 
1988c). 

These features of coordination support do not have the aim of reducing the number 
of group and/or face-to-face meetings, but to improve their productivity. Meetings 
might be instead supported for coordination needs to start them, to achieve process 
results and to empower people's effectiveness in building a common knowledge 
and understanding of current problems and activities (Whiteside & Wixon, 1988). 

Secondly, coordination can be improved providing appropriate functionality to 
optimise the flow of activities in a process and to reduce the persons' effort to 
manage their tasks and coordinate their actions with others (Winograd & Flores, 
1986). A coordination support has, therefore, to help people to: 

• Model coordination: The coordination system introduced to support a process 
has to be able to support centralised coordination functions as well as hierar- 
chically distributed (delegated) and fully distributed coordination functions 
(Lai & Malone, 1988; Malone & Crowston, 1990; 1991). 
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• Classify and select recurrent processes: The coordination system has to be able 
to create categories for actions. These can be speech act types (commissives, 
directives, etc.) (Searle, 1969; 1975; 1975b) or other classes (requests, 
approvals, etc.) (Winograd & Flores, 1986; Medina-Mora et al., 1992). Activi- 
ties can be seen as task types and conversation patterns which configure 
coordinated workflows in order to allow users easy access to current processes 
and make them considering their actions within a system of linked and 
coordinated workflows. 

Support requirements for collaboration 

Problems concerning information and knowledge management are most relevant in 
collaborative processes. This is true in general for the production, revision, filing 
and distribution of documents (Greif & Sarin, 1986). This is also true when 
collaboration is not directly related with creating or modifying documents but 
when people collaborate on a common task and need to share all the information 
characterising this task. In other words, knowledge workers collaborate via a 
common information space which is a public domain accessible to the collabora- 
tors. 

A software product, for example, during the different stages of its development, 
can be described by a series of deliverables which are documents like product re- 
quirements, data analysis, functional specifications, design specifications, develop- 
ment plans, source codes, unit and integration test plans and libraries, certification 
plans and libraries, user manuals, beta test plans and libraries, etc. Deliverables 
associated to tasks are information which are related to both the product and its 
development. Therefore, the information space is defined by the relationship of the 
information relevant either to the product or to the production process. Every 
change in the product or its production process requires its diffusion in the infor- 
mation space concerning information which is logically related to the change. 

A tentative idea of an information space was already given by Bush (1945). Since 
then, models for information spaces have been developed (Engelbart et al., 1973; 
Engelbart, 1982; 1984; Trigg et al., 1986). New technologies, like hypertext 
(Conklin, 1987) and hypermedia systems (Gale, 1989), provide a useful approach 
to put this kind of model for knowledge representation into practice. The re-use of 
information in a company depends on the capacity of the organisational and 
technological support. Developing support systems for collaboration means intro- 
ducing tools which allow people to; 

• Structure information in a way that reflects how it was created: When we 
access an information source for the first time, we adopt a logical criterion of 
selection. However, when we access an information we have created together 
with others or we accessed before, the natural method is to reconstruct the 
process by which it was created, or used for the last time. Concepts and tech- 
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niques related to hypertext provide a promising model coping with this issue 
(Conklin, 1987). 

• Access each information unit with different rights depending on the different 
roles group members play in the process: Collaboration does not imply the 
fusion of all group members' information. It is necessary to define for each in- 
formation unit who can modify it, who can review it, who can merge different 
information units constructing new information units, and who can only read it 
(Begeman et ai, 1986). 

• Support questions and answers about the on-going task: Any member of a 
collaborative network may need help to play the proper role in the process. The 
system must therefore provide facilities for individuals to ask ad-hoc questions 
that can be considered by the group as a whole. All group members must be in 
a position to provide help (Conklin & Begeman, 1988). 

Support requirements for co-decision 

When several persons participate in a decision process, information and knowledge 
sharing has a prominent role, as in collaboration. But in this case it is possible to 
distinguish three different types of information: the information regarding the 
situation about which the decision has to be taken, the information regarding the 
criteria on the basis of which the choice can be made and, finally, the knowledge 
about decisions that have already been taken, concerning either related topics or 
steps towards the final decision to be taken. 

In a cooperative decision process among two or more decision makers involved, a 
certain amount of time is spent to establish the degree of each others credibility in 
the delivery of information, statements of opinions, etc. Before taking any 
decision, various strategies are adopted and put into action by the group. In other 
words, the partners assess the level of credibility, that is, whether and how much 
they share a common background of agreed values. The credibility assessment is 
also directed to determine the reliability of information which the partners bring 
into the decision process (or hide in their agendas). If the credibility assessment 
yields a positive outcome, then information, solutions, suggestions and proposals 
put forward by whichever partner can be taken for granted without any further 
check (Bagnara et al., 1991). 

The co-decision support system must reduce the effort people spend participating 
in the decision process to share information, opinions and already taken decisions, 
in order to avoid both continuously returning to the steps already taken and leaving 
some participants out of the process, hence treating them as if they were not 
needed to reach a 'good' decision. Supporting co-decision means introducing tools 
that allow people to: 

• Share all information useful for the decision to be taken: When a group opens a 
co-decision process it is necessary that all the information that is collected and 
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created regarding the problem is made easily accessible to all participants in 
any moment of the process (during the meetings as well as when each 
participant is reflecting alone). Many of the features that make information 
easily accessible are similar to those pointed out with respect to collaboration 
requirements. 

• Share and make comparable the decision criteria: The convergence of the 
opinions of the participants to a group decision is strongly improved if the 
participants can fully understand the criteria under which those opinions have 
been created. The sharing of the decision model, both if it is a spreadsheet table 
or an application of a more complex decision support system (Keen & Scott- 
Morton, 1978) used by another participant allows a better understanding of the 
person’s reasoning. 

• Share the decisions already taken: The decision process can become very 
inefficient if the participants start the discussion again and again from its very 
beginning, without being able to recognise the steps previously made. In this 
case, it is necessary that each meeting terminates with well defined minutes, 
fixing both what has already been decided (in terms of constraints and in terms 
of acceptable options) and what each member will do before the next meeting. 

• Manage conversations for possibility, clarification and orientation: Co- 
decisions are taken as a result of a set of conversations for possibility, clarifi- 
cation and orientation (Winograd, 1986) for which each participant has to 
assess competence and credibility of the others. The effectiveness of those 
conversations is better when relationships are based on high reciprocity and 
professional, cultural and organisational proximity. These kinds of conversa- 
tion can be improved by communication systems which help people to share 
proposals and opinions (Conklin & Begeman, 1988). 

3.5.3 Development of a service portfolio 

The problem of cooperation in the small and cooperation in the large has been 
outlined before. It is the ongoing process of large groups becoming small, the 
community dividing itself into sub-groups, and small groups growing up to large 
groups or looking for help (information). This dynamic has a certain impact on the 
development of IT systems and services provided to users, because it has to take 
into consideration the cooperation in the small as well as in the large. This 
requirement has to be combined with the general need for activity synchronisation 
and information sharing within cooperative processes. 

A service portfolio has to be developed, taking into account the different dynamics 
of cooperative networks over time. Information system should support each of 
these networks and should integrate systems for breakdown resolution. Some of 
these services will be general (standard applications for the whole network) - the 
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open services - while others relate to sub-groups (customised applications for 
specific user groups or domains in the network) - the domain services. 

Open services 

Open services are aimed at supporting cooperation in the large (establishing 
groups, looking for help). Open services should be conceived as basic services to 
support communication and information retrieval in the cooperative network and 
its context. Open services like e-mail, teleconferencing and bulletin boards for 
group communication, and retrieval services for information management, are 
appropriately addressed by many present information systems. The best example 
for open services is the Internet. Open services are not further discussed in this 
research report. Nevertheless, the author puts emphasis on the need to integrate 
open services with domain services in a way which enables the users to shift from 
one type to the other, as is typical in the dynamics of change between cooperation 
in the small and cooperation in the large. 

Domain services 

Domain services are aimed at supporting cooperation in the small (stable organi- 
sation units, temporary groups). Domain services should be conceived as specific 
services to support communication and information sharing within specific groups 
or processes. This type of functionality is poorly addressed by present information 
systems. 

A preliminary view of the functional needs for cooperative networks aims at the 
following correlation: 

• open functionality is associated with work processes which are characterised by 
cooperation in the targe or by highly dynamic cooperation in the small; 

• domain and event functionality are associated with work processes charac- 
terised by stable cooperation in the small or by highly dynamic cooperation in 
the large; 

• open search and event search functionality are associated with mainly colla- 
borative or co-decisional work processes characterised by information-sharing 
needs; 

• domain communication and event search functionality are associated with 
mainly coordlnative work processes characterised by activity synchronisation 
needs. 

The types of services and types of functionality can be crossed as described in 
Table 3-5, where some examples of possible functionality are reported. 
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Table 3-5: Functionality and service types in a service portfolio to support cooperative 
networks 



Functionality 


Communication 


Information management 


Open services 


E-mail, bulletin board, 
teleconferencing 


Information retrieval, 
knowledge management 


Domain services 


Workflows 


Hyperlinks, 
event research 



In the following chapters, this research report will concentrate on domain services 
for communication. For this research task, workflow management technology is 
introduced in Chapter 4. 













4 Workflow Management Technology 



Computer technology for process support has a long tradition. Information systems 
have tried to cope with this issue by transaction processing. Previous attempts to 
automate office work and increase productivity failed, because individual activities 
were automated without an understanding of how those activities fit into the entire 
business process. On the basis of past experience of procedure automation systems, 
new software products and enhanced office information system functionalities are 
developed which fall under the new domain of workflow management technology. 
It is not a new technology for procedure automation, but takes the formal part of 
procedure processing applications and combines it with general communication, 
knowledge management and information sharing facilities. This added value to 
traditional office automation results from support requirements for cooperative 
work which have to be considered as explained in the previous chapter. Thus, 
computer systems have to support, and not necessarily to automate, predictable and 
formal structures of business processes, as well as coping with unanticipated con- 
tingencies, dynamic change and breakdowns, to achieve the final objective of 
customer satisfaction. On this background, the limitations of procedure processing 
applications become obvious. The following section discusses these limitations in 
more detail. 

The subsequent section introduces a new technology which should overcome the 
limitations of procedure processing applications. Workflow management tech- 
nology is proposed to support business processes. Different commercial workflow 
management systems are presented and distinguished according to their main 
characteristics. Two tools out of the range of products are selected for detailed case 
studies. These tools are The Coordinator and XflVorkflow. The Coordinator is 
described as an ad-hoc groupware tool. Several field studies on the use of The 
Coordinator are reported. The author applies the ad-hoc groupware toot The 
Coordinator in a training company in Chapter 5. The second tool XJVorkflow is a 
business process automation system. The system X_Workflow is applied in a bank 
in Chapter 6. 

4.1 Plans and procedures in process automation 

Procedure automation has always concentrated on the predictable part of social 
work. It incorporates a model for task allocation, defined levels of responsibility, 
formalised patterns of communication, etc. The search for abstracted optimum 
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sequences for cooperative work processes is understandable given the successes of 
scientific management, and the sequential nature of most computing machinery 
and programming representations (Robinson, 1993). In all these systems, 
information is treated as something on which office actions operate producing 
information which is passed on for further actions or is stored in databases for later 
retrieval. 

While the information system may be designed to match the current social 
structure around the identified information flow and procedural working practice, 
the change of technology engenders a change of the social structure. An office is a 
social environment to which any introduction of procedural change, goal changes 
or automated equipment causes perturbations. This has been a bitter experience of 
office automation projects and installations, designed to match the traditional 
allocation of tasks in the office (Hammer, 1984; Suchman & Wynn, 1984; 
Schmidt, 1990). Many technologically successful systems have failed due to 
ignorance of human and social factors. For example, the mass movement of 
secretaries away from individual managers to word processing pools violated 
social maxims. In addition, if people who needed to exchange information are 
moved so that they are no longer close to the coffee machine, then information 
which was transferred in this informal way may not longer be exchanged (Ellis & 
Naffah, 1987). As a consequence, computer systems have to be more than rigid 
implementations of formal structure and control in the work process. 

The problem with incorporating models of plans (established procedures, 
organisational structures, or conceptual schemes) in computer systems is 
not that plans are fictitious. Rather, plans serve a heuristic function in action 
by identifying constraints, pitfalls and strategic positions in the field of 
work. [...] Procedures may of course codify 'good practice', recipes, proven 
methods, efficient ways of doing things, work routines. In flexible work 
organisations such procedures are of little value and may actually impede 
flexibility. (Schmidt, 1991b: 13) 

Organisations require the ability to cope with unanticipated contingencies in 
procedures. In this case, the perceived plan becomes a resource. In this ambiguous 
relation between plan and procedure, the organisation may still have the necessity 
to introduce some formal or statutory conditions, where non-compliance with the 
constraints may evoke severe organisational sanctions. In any case, organisational 
procedures in computer systems cannot be programmed code, but rather heuristics 
and organisational statements that have to be interpreted to get the job done. 
Computer support of cooperative work should aim at supporting self-organisation 
of cooperative settings as opposed to disrupting cooperative work by computer- 
ising formal procedures (Schmidt & Bannon, 1992). This argument is enforced by 
Suchman (1987) who has analysed the role plans play in situated actions. 

Plans are inherently vague [... and] are resources for situated action, but do 
not in any strong sense determine its course. While plans prepropose the 
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embodied practices and changing circumstances of situated action, the 
efficiency of plans as representations comes precisely from the fact that 
they do not represent those practices and circumstances in all of their 
concrete detail. (Suchman, 1987: 52) 

The value of a heuristic vision of procedures and the use of plans in its situatedness 
lies in two main issues. 

The first issue relates to social processes in working together. In all social life, in 
societies as well as in groups and organisations, there are two basic social 
processes. One is the pressure to and striving for uniformity and conformity. The 
other process is social differentiation. Specialisation in skills and divergence in 
opinions and values are necessary for the functioning of most groups and 
organisations. The resulting conflict is beneficial for both, the social group and the 
individuals involved. Therefore, organisations can be seen as a framework for 
cooperation as well as for conflicts (Kensing & Winograd, 1991). These social 
processes occur via communication which should be supported by information 
systems, e.g., by functionality for negotiation. 

Concerning the second issue, change is frequent and expected in many domains. 
An employee's vacation day, e.g., forces others to change their routines accord- 
ingly. Change also results from promotions, employee turnover, sickness, laws, 
etc. Some of these changes are short-term and local, turning after some time into 
the initial state, while others are radical (e.g., a change in the law might necessitate 
a new procedure with different personnel). 

The occurrence of unforeseen events and the notion of breakdown and its 
implications is a fundamental concept in cooperative work (Winograd & Flores, 
1986). Its implications are generally not taken into consideration by traditional 
office automation procedures. They rationalise the working process only by fore- 
seen steps and do not support unpredictable events. The general meaning of 
breakdown implies that something which is missing is needed in order to proceed. 
These missing items can be pre-defined as in the model of a work breakdown 
structure (WBS) in project management. This notion of breakdown implies a 
certain recurrence and possibility of planning for missing items (breakdowns) and 
resolution. 

A second type of breakdown is an unforeseen event where something is missing 
for continuing a task, process, etc. Running out of ink while writing a report is an 
example of this second type of breakdown. Whenever we have this type of 
breakdown which we cannot overcome by ourselves, we look for help. We 
communicate with others requesting them to do something for us. This has already 
been discussed as the network of help for cooperation in the large (see Chapter 3). 

This final point concerning exception handling in a working process has especially 
to be supported by information systems which want to succeed in supporting 
cooperative work. This point is crucial for process support systems, because: 
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it is impossible, both in practice and in theory, to anticipate and provide for 
every contingency which might arise in carrying out, a series of tasks. No 
formal description of a system (or plan for its work) can thus be complete. 
Moreover, there is no way of guaranteeing that some contingency arising in 
the world will not be inconsistent with a formal description or plan for the 
system. [...] Every real world system thus requires articulation to deal with 
the unanticipated contingencies that arise. Articulation resolves these 
inconsistencies by packaging a compromise that gets the job done. (Gerson 
& Star, 1986: 266) 

As a consequence, systems have inherently to be open-ended with escape hatches 
to handle unanticipated exceptions and emergencies. De Michelis (1996) argues 
that a CSCW system should support the user in switching attention from the 
routine to the solution of an occurred breakdown, without losing effectiveness at 
the procedural level, and by a natural and immediate switch from the process- 
support system into another one, e.g., looking for help, and vice versa (De 
Michelis, 1996). This is much more tenable than aiming toward notions of total 
automation of procedures, total removal of paper from the office (paperless office) 
or peopleless offices (Ellis & Naffah, 1987). That this scope is likely counter- 
productive was explained in Chapter 2. The following section introduces the 
history and roots of workflow management technology. Different definitions and 
views of applications for workflow management systems are explained in the sub- 
sequent section. 

4.2 Workflow management technology 

4.2.1 The history of workflow management technology 

There have been a number of approaches to process improvement with information 
technology. Workflow management technology is claimed to be one of the 
innovative applications of the 1990s. Workflow management technology is a broad 
term, used in a number of different contexts and environments. Also known as 
business process automation software, it allows computer specialists to reflect the 
business process rather than to support or automate just discrete tasks. This will 
result into an improved productivity and flexibility needed for business 
competitiveness. 

Workflow management systems have their origins in a number of different 
developments to automate and support business applications. In addition to 
transaction processing, in particular document image processing and integrated 
office systems have paved the way for the emergence of the workflow market. 
Initially the emphasis was on document storing, tracking and retrieval in working 
processes. Subsequently, workflow software has been introduced through 
integrated office systems. Electronic mail became the core of office systems and 
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provided basic communication facilities which workflow systems need to transport 
messages and documents among its users and for file-exchange among component 
programmes. 

A number of custom-built workflow applications have been developed using pro- 
prietary company electronic mail and office systems. Most recently, groupware 
has been developed and begun to play a role in stimulating the development of 
workflow management systems. Current workflow management systems seem to 
resemble also previous work in office information systems. The pioneering work 
was done in this direction by Michael Zisman in the SCOOP project (Zisman, 
1977; 1978). Systems using hard-coded compiler languages evolved with the years 
into rule-based routing systems, like Officetalk (Ellis & Bernal, 1982; Ellis & Nutt, 
1988). Officetalk was an experimental office information system developed at 
Xerox PARC which provided a visual electronic desktop metaphor, a set of 
personal productivity tools, a forms paradigm and a network environment for 
sharing information. Officetalk is based on information control nets (ICN) a simple 
but mathematically rigorous formalism created and designed in the 1970s to model 
office procedures (Ellis, 1979; Ellis etal., 1979; Ellis & Wainer, 1994; 1994b). 

A number of document imaging companies developed workflow management 
systems based on their experience on information management in the early 1980s. 
One of the oldest document management products with workflow functionality 
that has reported some very large successful installations is FileNet. A typical large 
workflow application based on FileNet is reported in Davis (1991). 

With the diffusion of the personal computer in networked environments, PC-based 
procedure automation software has been successful (e.g., Staffware and Work- 
horse). These groupware applications have been increasingly used to switch away 
from centralised corporate computing. They have been adopted mostly by large 
organisations to maintain or to define their internal procedures (vacancy request, 
travel reimbursement, invoicing, etc.). Some of these procedures are fairly small, 
while others may have hundreds of steps and people involved. Also, big IT 
suppliers have adopted developments from these small software houses {Staffware 
is sold by ICL as Powerflow and by Unisys as Ofis Procedure-, Workhorse was used 
by AT&T for Rhapsody). 

Workflow management systems use different methods for describing the process 
they support, from hard-coded compiler languages, to rule-based routing 
mechanisms, PERT and CPM chart-Wks graphical representations, Petri-Net state- 
transition diagrams, etc. The historical evolution of workflow management 
technology, its current status and next generation developments are all shown in 
Table 4-1. 
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Table 4-1: Generations of workflow management technology 
(from Abbott & Sarin, 1994: 1 14) 



Generation 


Distinctive 

PROPERTY 


Major characteristics 


First 


application specific 


• workflow capabilities expressed 
in particular applications 

(e.g., document management, e-mail) 

• hardcoded process definitions 

• closed and proprietary 


Second 


factored application 


• workflow capabilities factored out 
from the application domain 

• workflow as a separate application, 

• limited selection of third-party tools 

• process definition tailorable through 
script languages 




tailorable service 


• generic workflow services accessible 
to other applications through APIs 

• open standards-based architecture 

• full integration of third-party tools 

• tailorable through GUIs 

• proprietary workflow interfaces and 
interchange formats 


Fourth (next) 


embedded enabler 


• workflow services fully integrated with 
other middleware services (e-mail, desktop 
management, directory) and Internet 

• standardised interfaces and interchange 
formats 

• workflow-enabled applications 

• ubiquitous but invisible workflow systems 



4.2.2 Workflow management systems and applications 

Emerging worlrflow management technology in the area of CSCW addresses the 
different aspects of cooperative work in their temporal distribution in the process. 
In particular, workflow management technology allows the re-integration of 
previously separate communication, information and data flows in a working 
process at any time and in its unpredictable complexity. In this sense workflow 
management technology combines EDP procedures and organisational proced- 
ures with process management and exception handling (see Figure 4-1). At the 
same time, workflow management technology is an environment which supports 
the integration of previously separate information systems (office information 
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Figure 4-1: Different aspects of a working process 



systems, electronic data processing, telecommunication networks, etc.) (Schael, 
1996e). Meichun Hsu & Mike Howard (1994) underline the key role for workflow 
management technology as the integrator of disparate mainframe applications. 
Often the interconnected applications are not relevant to today's way of doing 
business. Custom-developed workflow management systems can meet newly 
identified business needs to accomplish specific integration purposes in business 
processes by using standard services (e.g., object request brokerage, name and 
transport services, message and data-interchange protocols). 

As already claimed, workflow management systems can be seen as the first tools 
facing the problem of offering integrated support to routine and non-routine work 
by providing their users with some exception handling mechanisms. Sometimes, 
exceptional conditions can be simply handled by a phone call to the right person. 
In other cases, activities must be cancelled or undone, rescheduled or new 
activities dynamically scheduled. Two different approaches have been followed in 
this respect (De Michelis & Grasso, 1993): either a communication system has 
been embedded within a workflow management system, or a workflow 
management system has been embedded within a communication support system. 

The relation between the communication system and the workflow management 
system tackles also the discussion about mail-driven versus database-driven 
workflow systems (Abbott & Sarin, 1994). The e-mail based approach has two 
disadvantages (Swenson et ai, 1 994). 

First, the e-mail in-box is private. There is no way for others involved in the 
process to know whether a request has been handled, worked on, delegated, etc. 
This might be counter to needs of cooperation in a process where it is important 
that others know this information which is useful for coordinating the activities 
and for status tracking. 

The second disadvantage is that once a message is placed in a person's mail in-box, 
it cannot be removed except by the specific user. These messages cannot be re- 
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addressed to other users according to changing roles and stages during the process 
which might require re-assignment. 

The author has defined a new perspective for applications supporting business 
processes. These applications have been denominated workflow management 
systems. In the following, different definitions for workflow management systems 
are given. De Michelis & Grasso (1993) define workflow management technology 
as a tool for process modelling and automation: 

A workflow application is a tool for the specification and automation of co- 
operative office processes. The office work is made to flow as computer- 
based activities; workflow applications provide the means to both formally 
represent the processes as coordination procedtires and to automate the ac- 
tions that operate the relationships between the involved data. (De Michelis 
& Grasso, 1993: 112) 

Ellis & Wainer (1994) define workflow management technology as: 

systems that help organisations to specify, execute, monitor, and coordinate 
the flow of work items within a work group or organisation. (Ellis & 
Wainer, 1994: 76) 

The assumption that workflow management technology contains two basic 
components is a condition to differentiate it from traditional procedure automation: 
workflow management technology is composed of a worl^ow modelling com- 
ponent and a worlrflow execution component. The workflow modelling component 
enables administrators, users and organisational analysts to define working 
processes, so that processes and activities are defined, analysed, simulated and 
allocated to people (roles). The workflow modelling component is crucial for the 
differentiation of workflow management technology from procedure processing 
applications. This point will be explored for different process specification 
languages. However, some commercial workflow management systems have no 
model, so that this component is reduced to a specification module, and the 
execution component is referred to as the worlflow system (Ellis & Nutt, 1993). 

A workflow system is an application level program which helps to define, 
execute, coordinate and monitor the flow of work within organisations or 
workgroups. In order to do this, a workflow system must contain a 
computerised representation of the structure of the work procedures and 
activities. (Ellis & Nutt, 1993: 3-4) 

However, the distinction between the workflow modelling component and the 
workflow execution component can induce a division of labour between 
programmers and users. The objective should be to make both components usable 
for a joint design of process support systems by users and programmers. 

The communality betweemall [...] systems is the separation of the plaimer 
from the user. The typical scenario involves an audit of the way the process 
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is currently done and how it can be improved by interviewing a rep- 
resentative sample of the people involved in the work. Subsequently a 
programmer implements the process. Finally the process support applica- 
tion is deployed across the organisation. Inefficiencies and inadequacies of 
the process are fed back to the planner and some time later an improved 
process will be deployed. (Swenson et al., 1994: 16) 

The missing perception of the workflow modelling component leads to procedure- 
like definitions for workflow management technology. One of the more procedural 
definitions for workflow management technology is given, e.g., by Hales & 
Lavery (1991). This definition lacks the organisational business perspective as 
explained in Chapter 2 and defines workflow technology as being: 

a proactive computer system which manages the flow of work among 
participants, according to a defined procedure consisting of a number of 
tasks. It coordinates users and system participants, together with the 
appropriate data resources, which may be accessible directly by the system 
or off-line, to achieve defined objectives by set deadlines. The coordination 
involves passing tasks from participant to participant in correct sequence, 
ensuring that all fulfil their required contributions, taking default actions 
when necessary. (Hales & Lavery, 1991: 5) 

Instead, it is important to distinguish traditional office automation from today's 
business process automation. 

The emphasis in workflow management is on using computers to help 
manage business processes that may be comprised of many individual tasks, 
not on using computers to automate the individual tasks. The latter may be 
applied selectively to some tasks, but such task automation is not a 
prerequisite for using and benefiting from workflow. (Abbott & Sarin, 
1994: 113) 

Workflow systems have to be programmed in order to be executed supporting a 
specific business process. The following section introduces some workflow 
specification languages. An overview is given for the adequacy of these languages 
for process modelling. The procedure definition language CoPlanS is explained in 
detail, because CoPlanS will be used mX_WorkJlow for the case study on financial 
services in Chapter 6. 



4.3 Workflow specification languages 

To support process design and definition, workflow management systems are 
equipped with a procedure definition languages. Petri-net models have been 
primarily used to model structured systems such as computer programmes, factory 
production lines, etc. The outlined complexity of working processes raises new 
issues and challenges in the modelling of human activity in the workplace. These 
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types of activities have a large component of unstructured, dynamic, and creative 
work. Therefore it is difficult to capture work via traditional modelling techniques. 
Most of the recent activity with Petri-net models was motivated by Anatol Holt's 
work in applying Petri nets to modelling coordination in the workplace (Holt et al, 
1983; Holt, 1986; 1988). 



Table 4-2: Language types and constructs in relation to perspectives for process modelling 



Language Types and Constructs 


Information 

Process 

Perspective 


Business Process 
Perspective 


State transition and Petri nets 


X 


X 


AI languages and approaches 
(including rules pre/post conditions) 


X 


(X) 


Control flow 


X 


(X) 


Events and triggers 


X 


(X) 


Object modelling 

(including class types and instances, hierarchy, 
inheritance) 


X 


(X) 


Precedence networks 

(including PERT and critical path method) 


X 


(X) 


Procedural programming languages 


X 


(X) 


Quantitative modelling 
(system dynamics which applies feedback and 
control techniques to social phenomena to define 
a set of quantitative relationships among 
variables of interest that simulate the observed 
behaviour of social systems) 


X 


(X) 


Systems analysis and design 
(including DFD, SADT, structure charts) 


X 


(X) 


Data modelling 

(including E/R, relations, structured data 
declarations) 


X 




Formal languages 


X 




Functional languages 

(a set of hierarchical decomposable mathematical 
functions depicting relationships among inputs 
and outputs) 


X 
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Process modelling languages and representations can be evaluated by the extent to 
which they provide constructs which are useful for representing and reasoning 
about the various aspects of processes. Table 4-2 identifies language types and 
constructs supported by process modelling languages being explored in the 
research community. It summarises, furthermore, how these languages types and 
constructs are support for the two main perspectives for process modelling relevant 
for information system design as introduced in Chapter 2. It becomes clear from 
this comparative table that state transition diagrams and Petri nets are best suited 
as workflow specification languages; it is the only language type which covers best 
both, the information and business perspectives. The system X_Workflow models 
the process as state transitions in a Petri net. From this point of view, the 
specification language CoPlanS in X_Workflow is among the most appropriate 
ones. The Information Control Net model (ICN) (Ellis, 1979; Ellis et al., 1979; 
Ellis & Wainer, 1994; 1994b) was one of the first proposed attempts to model 
coordinated procedures in organisational structures. In the ICN model each 
procedure is defined by a set of objects (e.g., persons, documents) and a set of 
relations (e.g., precedence, data access) which link these objects. A more recent 
example of a procedure definition language is CoPlanS (Coordinated Procedure 
Language), which was developed by GMD for the specification of office 
procedures in the DOMINO system (Kreifelts et al., 1984; 1991; Kreifelts & 
Woetzel, 1987; Woetzel & Kreifelts, 1993). CoPlanS is introduced here, because it 
is used in X_Workflow for the case study in Chapter 6. X_Workflow is the 
commercial system developed by Olivetti out of the research system DOMINO. 
(For a more detailed description of X_Workflow see Section 4.8). 

The DOMINO system was developed in the mid-1980s and intended to support 
structured business processes in organisations. In DOMINO cooperation is model- 
led and supported by message exchange among actors which have to communicate 
about tasks to be carried out. An autonomous agent mediates these conversations 
and uses an input/output specification language of the procedure steps to co- 
ordinate the tasks. 

There are four assumptions underlying the design of DOMINO (Woetzel & 
Kreifelts, 1993); 

• Every office worker has a private working domain; cooperation takes place by 
exchanging messages rather than by information sharing. 

• The messages exchanged are regarded as speech acts. 

• An autonomous agent can use the input/output relations of the work steps to 
organise cooperation. 

• The input/output relations of the steps define an ideal procedure', the mediating 
agent can handle exceptions from this procedure by means of conversations. 

DOMINO offers some functionality for exception handling due to its support for 
informal communication; at any time, all persons involved in a procedure can send 
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messages, optionally with enclosed documents. Breakdowns and exceptions from 
the pre-defmed flow can be handled or recognised by the automatic agent due to 
the used message types, e.g., complaint, cancellation, delegation, forwarding. 

DOMINO mediates and controls task related communication by notifying the 
participants about action which are due, by providing them with the information 
needed according to defined forms, and by routing the task's results to those 
defined as responsible. 

The procedure description language CoPlanS specifies which steps {actions) a 
procedure consists of, and what dependencies exist between these actions in the 
form of information (forms) needed and produced during their execution. A role is 
assigned to each action of the procedure. At run-time, DOMINO resolves these 
roles into responsible persons making use of an organisational database. 

In CoPlanS a set of actions, a set of forms, a need relation between the forms and 
the actions, and a produce relation between the actions and the forms define a 
workflow. The first statement of the procedure specification language CoPlanS 
contains the forms needed to initiate the procedure and the forms which the 
procedure should produce. Then, for every action, the role and the forms needed 
and produced are given. CoPlanS allows alternatives for the set of needed or 
produced forms. This makes the specification of alternative and concurrent courses 
of action possible. The description ends with a more detailed specification of the 
forms and rotes used (Woetzel & Kreifelts, 1987; 1993). 

The need and produce relations can be easily transformed into an informal Petri 
net; Figure 4-2 shows an example for the information flow diagram for customer 
complaints in the Product Performance Investigation Request (PPIR) procedure 
(see Figure 2-2 1 in Chapter 2). 

The boxes symbolise actions and the circles represent forms. Actions become due 
when all their needed forms (of one input alternative) are available. The person 
assigned to the role completes an action by making available all forms to be 
produced (for one output alternative). In other words, forms which have become 
available render further actions due, and actions which have been completed will 
result in additional forms becoming available. Eventually, the whole process 
finishes when all output forms of the procedure are available (for one flow 
alternative which leads to the end-form shown in black in Figure 4-2). For more 
explanation about the compiler, consistency, structure and behaviour checks on the 
Petri net see Woetzel & Kreifelts (1987; 1993). 

According to CoPlanS, the workflow is treated as a process of interactive 
planning. A plan is a modified Petri net, representing activities, actors and objects. 
Every action in a procedure can be described via its input/output behaviour, i.e., by 
the documents it requires (input channels) and by the documents it produces 
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Figure 4-2: State transition diagram for the customer complaints process 



(output channels). An action can have input and output alternatives which consist 
of input and output channels. This means that an action does not have to process 
all of its input documents and may produce only a subset of its output documents. 

The CoPlanS specification defines an office procedure by its name. For every 
action is specified, as for the complete procedure, what documents are required 
and produced. The key-word form specifies a form that occurs in the procedure, 
for every form a list of attributes is specified. The last part of CoPlanS are roles. 
Roles are the actors of actions which occur in the procedure. 

An example for the strucmre of CoPlanS would be: 
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PROCEDURE: PPIR 
REQUIRES: startPPIR 
PRODUCES: stopPPIR 

ACTOR-A action 1 : salesman_collectdataandfillinform 
REQUIRES: startPPIR 
PRODUCES: formPPIR request 

FORMl: formPPIR_request 
ATTRIBUTE 1: value 
ATTRIBUTE2: .... 

ENDFORMl 

ACTOR-B action2: productmanager_distributePPIR 

accordingtovalueandpossiblecause 

REQUIRES: formPPIR_request 

IF value FROM formPPIR request CONDITION less than 100$ 

PRODUCES: formPPIR_lowvalue 

ELSE 

PRODUCES: formPPIR_investigate 



A different approach has been taken in WooRKS-UTUCS (Bicard-Mandel et al., 
1993; De Michelis & Grasso, 1993; Agostini et al., 1993; Bignoli et al., 1991), 
defining the Activity Description Language (ADL) in the Esprit project ITHACA. 
A workflow management system (COP) and a communication system (UTUCS) 
have been integrated into a common framework. The first is used to describe and 
support all routine activities in work processes, while the second helps the user to 
overcome breakdowns by retrieving the information required to solve the situation. 
ADL is used to describe how activities are connected to data and control links and 
who is an actor related to an activity (i.e., who has the responsibility to start and to 
execute an activity). The Activity Description Language describes each step of a 
procedure as follows: 

STEP billing: ReviseObject 
RESPONSIBLE BillingClerk 
fNPUT Object 
FROM OK OF evalOrder 
OUTPUT Object 
END_STEP 

(from Bicard-Mandel et al., 1993: 45) 

The STEP key-word introduces both, the current step name (identifier) and the 
activity on which it is implemented. The RESPONSIBLE key- word specifies the 
role expression used by the role assignment mechanism. The INPUT defines on the 



- step name-activity type 

- role expression 

- step input data 

- step input links to design control flow 

- step output data 
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first hand data taken in the procedure context and transferred to the specific step 
and, on the other hand, the links where the control flow is maintained from. The 
OUTPUT registers the data produced (newly created or modified) by the step 
(Bicard-Mandel et al., 1993). 

Beside the use of specification languages, workflow management systems have to 
be integrated into the general information systems architecture. A reference 
architecture for cooperative computing is proposed in the following section. The 
use of workflow management systems as a specific layer in the architecture and the 
integration of other applications is applied in field study 2 in Chapter 6. 

4.4 Technological architecture 
for cooperative computing systems 

The development of workflow management technology with the indicated 
functions and integration of data, information and communication flows implies a 
heavy use of a software layer which takes care of message exchange and routing. 
This software layer, below described with the name of message control, is a key 
component of a technological architecture which is the most appropriate to 
cooperative information services. These information service functions can be 
implemented in a technological architecture which, as a reference, is described in 
Figure 4-3. 

Input/output systems and interface: this is the presentation layer in a client/server 
architecture and it provides the user interface and client's input/output functionality 
as the entry point to the information system. Input/output system are usually 
terminals and workstations, but also external networks sending and or receiving 
messages to/from the system. 

Message control: message control coordinates the passage of messages between 
processing components; this involves routing, translation, sequencing and 
monitoring. More specifically, routing accepts a request for delivery of a message 
to a particular logical function and determines the appropriate physical address; 
translation maps a limited number of protocols from one standard to another; 
sequencing determines the order in which messages are delivered to recipients on 
the basis of priorities; monitoring determines the state of the message within the 
system at any given time. Furthermore, message control coordinates the passage of 
messages between users; these messages are the relational communication layer 
necessary to run a business process. 

Application processing: this is the server's (departmental or corporate) application 
layer within a client/server application model; it is composed of transaction 
processing (application that support specific operational activities), information 
processing (reporting, data analysis, graphics, etc.) and administrative processing 
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Figure 4-3: A flexible IT architecture for workflow system integration 
(from Madnick, 1991; 55) 



(facilities for the performance of end user ftinctions to maintain organisational, 
procedural or personal information, such as spreadsheets, word processing and 
scheduling). 

Data control, data control coordinates access, format and passage of data between 
application processing functions and shared data resources. 

Database: Shared data resources hold the information for one or more ap- 
plications. They perform two basic functions: information management and 
storage management. 

The components shown above should be logically separated, or can also be 
implemented on different computer systems. The more these architectural 
components are logically and (possibly) physically separated, the more flexible is 
the technological architecture. 



4.5 Functional requirements for workflow 
management technology 

Traditional workflow systems (and office information systems) have been 
criticised because they inflexibly prescribe temporal task sequencing, and they 
narrowly dictate and restrict, rather than broadly assisting people in the roles they 
play. People are typically engaged in problem solving, informal communication 
and exception handling. In order to get the job done it might be necessary to 
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circumvent standard office procedures creatively. These mechanisms to help 
people in their necessary problem solving and exception handling are typically still 
lacking in most today's workflow management systems (Ellis & Wainer, 1994). 

This is only one point to improve in the currently available systems. The actual 
state of the art is still far away from the vast range of needed functionality. This 
section gives an overview of functionality which might only be developed and/or 
integrated in the next generation of workflow systems (Hales & Lavery, 1991; 
Marshak, 1992; 1992b; 1994; 1995; Schael, 1996d; Swenson, 1993; Sarin et al, 
1991; Abbott & Sarin, 1994; Swenson et al., 1994). 

4.5.1 Process support requirements 

Effective workflow systems must be customisable by end users and application 
programmers. This ensures that the people who know the business best can effect 
full-blown applications. Application developers can transcend individual applica- 
tion development efforts. This means that developers can build a baseline appli- 
cation which can then be leveraged by multiple user-driven application efforts. For 
end-users, however, the authoring environment has to be a graphical environment 
as a requirement for workflow definition. Successful products have to support the 
definition of workflow steps (actions), sequences (the order of actions), routing 
(who does the action) and conditions (rules for routing and doing actions). 
Experiences with non-programmers suggests the use of a picture-oriented 
approach describing a process (Swenson et al., 1994) 

In order to develop the workflow software script, the user organisation needs first 
to model the business process to be managed, and input this then to a workflow 
procedure set-up facility. Most workflow systems allow the programmer to display 
the process in a flow diagram form as the model for the process is built up. It is 
only now that we enter into a stage of process automation which has flexible 
workflow scripting languages. 

The graphical tool should include a flow chart generator that assists the user in 
visualising the flow. In the presence of a graphical process representation, the tool 
can already be used for the process analysis and re-engineering phases. The 
outcome of the newly designed process can directly be implemented in the 
software product without passing from paper or different software tools (e.g. 
graphical applications) to the workflow authoring environment. A more 
sophisticated tool will also write the script from the flow chart (actions, roles, 
rules, routing, etc.). A graphical language to support workflow models has been 
developed, e.g., in the ActionWorkflow Suite (Medina-Mora et al., 1992; ATI, 
1993) and in Regatta (Swenson, 1993; Swenson et al., 1994). AT&T’s ProcessIT, 
Sigma’s Omnidesk, Reach’s WorkMan and Digital’s LinkWorks provide graphical 
mapping tools which let business users (managers, knowledge workers, 
professionals, analysts, etc.) draw the flow of information and steps of the process 
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using drag-and-drop icons and connectors. WorkMan and OmiDesk allow the user 
also to define simple rules using Boolean logic. 

Advanced authoring environments might also include simulation functionality, 
e.g., to see the consequences of a certain step for the entire flow. Processing 
bottlenecks and idle resources can be simulated using, e.g., IDEFO/SADT (Marca 
& McGowan, 1988; Marca, 1991), extended with behavioural details. Pinci & 
Shapiro (1993) have developed a program called Work Flow Analyser which 
automatically generates a coloured Petri net (on CP-nets see, e.g., Jensen, 1992) 
complete with the logic for loading input files and printing reports containing the 
simulation results. 

Workflow authoring tools should allow the re-use of steps and rules from other 
workflows (via a library of primitives and already developed workflows). As real 
organisational processes are complex, the authoring environment should allow for 
zooming in the process. This helps the user to understand the granularity of the 
process and to identify the main steps. Zooming is important also during process 
execution since every person has a different view on the process representation. 
Higher level process participants and observers might prefer to use generalisations 
and abstractions, while operative participants would be more concerned with the 
process decomposition at a detailed level (Swenson, 1993; Swenson et al., 1994). 

Once a workflow has been developed, it should be able to be copied or modified 
directly by the user with sufficient permission rights. It would also be useful, if the 
user could modify the workflow within the already started process, rather than 
having to go back to the authoring environment. In other cases it might be 
important to let the user define parts of a process plan in order to get the process 
started; the missing part of the plan will be added as the process advances. Partial 
definitions are important for less recurrent and structured processes, where it may 
not be possible to completely define them beforehand due to inconsistent strategies 
for how the process should be completed, or due to conflicts which cannot be 
resolved until after the process has been started (Hewitt, 1986). 

The modify functionality could also be used to re-open a blocking situation in an 
already running workflow. A simulation facility would be very helpful for this 
kind of modifications (e.g., delete a step or change a rule and see what changes in 
the process). 

Actions have to be accomplished by persons. Workflow products should allow 
users to assign an action either to a specific person or to a role, such as a sales 
manager (addressing by name, title or role). Most products allow only for the one 
or the other, but not for a mixed assignment between physical persons and alias 
roles. When defining roles, the local name service should be invoked. E-mail 
names should be coupled to workflow roles and possibly stored in X.500 
directories (Prinz & Pennelli, 1989). 
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When a step is routed to a role which corresponds to more than one person (e.g., a 
salesman), there has to be some mechanism which notes that an individual has 
taken the action. The assignment of actions within a role to individuals could also 
be determined by rules, e.g., work-load balancing. 

Each action should have a deadline. This deadline is usually expressed as a period 
for the task accomplishment. Deadlines might also be specified by specific or 
recurrent dates in the flow. Some workflow products support only the entire period 
for the process and do not break the flow down into single action deadlines. This 
makes it difficult to handle deadlines at the end of the process due to missing 
control for previous steps. Another point is that deadlines cannot always be 
established for each action by the initiator, but might be negotiated among the 
workflow users for every specific process. These negotiated deadlines constitute a 
network of commitments among the participants. The process of deadline 
negotiation is not supported for the time being by any of the existing products. In 
any case, the workflow system should support variable calendar windows and 
time-scales, because process duration and deadlines might vary from hours to 
months. 

Users should also be alerted if actions are overdue or pending for a certain period. 
This might also activate automatically or by manual choice an alternative work- 
flow path for time recovery. 

The workflow application should notify the user that there is a step or action to do. 
These new actions to perform should be handled in a mail in-box (e.g., in a special 
folder or action items listed separately from other e-mail messages), but not 
isolated from the e-mail application. Most system currently handle a to-do list, but 
the integration with general purpose electronic mail is still missing (one has to quit 
the workflow application in order to read or to send an e-mail message, also if this 
is directly related to the action due). 

The user should be able to view the personal mailbox and/or to-do list in a variety 
of maimers: by date, deadline, process, type of step, sender, workflow initiator, etc. 
These views should be tailorable for the users. The user should also see the 
workload for the pending tasks and should have the possibility to delegate to others 
in several cases (absence, overload, etc.). The system should manage the 
delegation as a relation between the delegate and delegated person (accepting the 
delegation) and not as a one-way forward mechanism. Furthermore, the user might 
want to prioritise pending tasks in the mailbox and/or to-do list. 

The auditing functionality serves for monitoring the status of objects, single flows 
or groups of flows for the same process. In addition to simple tracking reports 
(case status enquiry that flow 'Budget' is in step 'Approving' which is worked on by 
'Mr. Smith' holding the role 'Project Manager'), systems should provide more 
sophisticated management reports (e.g., on productivity, quality, etc.). 
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In addition of being easy to programme, one purpose of the graphical rep- 
resentation is to visually represent the current state of the process to help the 
participants in the process understand what has happened, and what might happen 
next. Hence it 

allows every individual in a group to gain a better understanding of how 
their group or organisation works. It is not sufficient that a workflow tool 
acts as a black box process. It is furthermore not sufficient for the tool to 
assume that the present process is known, it must help in the discovery of 
the process. (Swenson, 1993: 130) 

Table 4-3 summarises the functional requirements for workflow management 
systems to support process analysis, design and working. There is still a notable 
gap between the offered functionality of current systems and the desired level of 
functionality. Future workflow management systems have to be developed with 
this functionality to provide better support for process organisations. 



Table 4-3: Functional requirements for workflow analysis, design and use 



Process support requirements 

• Customisable application development in a graphical end-user environment 

• Flowchart generator with object-oriented language to define steps, sequences, 
routing and conditions 

• Homogeneous business process analysis and design environment 

• simulation facilities 

• Re-use of workflows (library of primitives and existing processes) 

• Process zooming in workflow maps (abstraction versus decomposition) 

• Partial definition of workflows before start 

• Dynamic workflow modification in use 

• Flexible assignment of actions to roles/individuals 

• Deadline negotiation and management 

• Process auditing 



4.5.2 System integration requirements 

Workflow applications must provide electronic routing of information, images, 
documents, files, etc. in a process to be supported. This routing can be simply 
sequential (predefined steps) or rule-based (dependent upon static and dynamic 
criteria). The rule-based routing can be conditional intended as being programmed 
or exceptional based on ad-hoc decisions. Furthermore, the flow might have a 
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ramification into parallel tracks which converge again at a certain step. The 
rendezvous of parallel tasks has to be synchronised by the application. 

The workflow systems available today seem to focus on tracking and managing the 
handling of tasks rather than facilitating and managing the tasks themselves (as 
well as the flow between them). What is missing is the work itself. A well- 
designed workflow application should do more than route the information 
associated with a task and keep track of progress. It should also facilitate the 
process itself Therefore workflow applications support also the work done in a 
flow. The system provides users with the proper tool(s) to complete each action or 
step. This means that people need for the accomplishment of a task the right or 
preferred tool, like spreadsheets, form handlers, word processors, etc. New 
generation workflow applications can launch any application, like a spreadsheet or 
a procedure template, at a designed point in the routing of a workflow. These 
workflow applications allow also to connect data from different sources (database, 
file, template, etc.) to the actual application (e.g., paste data or text from different 
sources into the application file). This connection is insured by running back- 
ground applications which are activated by scripts in the workflow application. 

By designing a workflow application, one has to take into consideration also 
individual preferences for standard office tools. The foreseen use of a spreadsheet 
at a certain point could be supported by all existing spreadsheets if they fit into the 
task. Therefore the workflow designer should leave users their preferred office 
applications and concentrate on the connection of data to these applications 
(spreadsheets, word processors, graphical applications, etc.). The workflow system 
should have an on-line help system. The flexible activation of applications and 
forms should also support multilingual interfaces, because processes might span 
different countries and ethnic groups with language preferences. 

Certain steps will require creating forms for the workflow application. These forms 
must be easy to create and to modify, also by the workflow users. 

However, not all data and information is generated or taken from company 
databases as the workflow progresses, but off-line paper documentation (e.g., from 
external sources at customers). The transcription of the information treated in these 
documents into workflow documents might be expensive or even impossible. 
Therefore workflow applications have to be able to route a variety of data, 
documents, forms, mail messages, as well as scanned images from external 
sources. The image management will be done in the background by document 
management systems and is not a functionality for workflow applications. 

The same logic counts for non-electronic actions in a process. Not every step in a 
workflow might be computer-based, e.g., check references with a customer via 
phone. The workflow should allow the person assigned to indicate that the action 
was done, and to report on results of external events if necessary. 
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Workflows should also provide functionality to link the workflow to other 
processes or sub-flows which are recurrent in the organisation (e.g., administrative 
processes). Therefore, workflows and workflow users should be able to launch 
other workflows or agents, as well as agents should be able to launch workflows. 
This counts especially for the possibility of defining ad-hoc workflows and linking 
them to existing ones. 

Table 4-4 shows the necessary functional requirements to do system integration 
with workflow management technology. 



Table 4-4: Functional requirements for system integration with workflov.' management 
technology 



System integration requirements 

• Provide proper tools for each action allowing for individual preferences 

• Connect data from different sources 

• Create and modify easily forms 

• Integrate workflow messages with general E-mail 

• Link the workflow to other processes 



In order to allow this integration of different applications and data into a workflow 
application, it will be developed jointly by the workflow users and information 
systems people. The user (possibly aided by consultants) will prototype the 
application, determine the flow and define the forms and applications to be used. 
The computing specialists will write the back-end operations, e.g., sophisticated 
database access. Therefore, workflow management systems have to supply an 
application programming interface (API). This is an advantage for both users and 
information systems people; the user has direct control over the application 
definition and development; the developer concentrates on technical problems and 
is not in the old dilemma of trying to understand what the users intend for the 
process application. 

There is, however, no standard for developing Application Programming Inter- 
faces (API) for workflow systems. Therefore, for any call to or from a conven- 
tional programme, an API has to be inserted manually. This integration problem 
will remain for some time, as there is no standard for workflow systems them- 
selves. The Workflow Coalition among the 30 most important workflow vendors 
and users is working towards standards for interoperability, interchange and 
compatibility among the heterogeneous workflow systems on the market today. 
The first task undertaken is to determine a standard vocabulary of workflow- 
related terms. 
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4,6 Workflow management technology 
products and markets 

Workflow management technology is a new issue for information systems people 
and managers. Nearly all IT suppliers have their workflow product for standard 
office systems on the market and have made it a strategic part of their product 
developments. These products will be fundamentally similar for the technical 
features, but suppliers will differentiate on the basis of support, training and value- 
added features. Some IT suppliers have developed their workflow products jointly 
with consultants or companies with ready products or methodologies for workflow 
technology. 

However, workflow management technology is still an unfamiliar term for many 
users. Growth is currently hindered by a lack of knowledge amongst senior 
management about the concepts and benefits of workflow management tech- 
nology. Up to now, the market has been supply driven. Very costly custom-driven 
workflow systems have been in use in the financial sector for many years, but the 
technology has only become widespread with the availability of standard software. 
The products available today are able to deliver the same functionality as an ad- 
hoc custom solution, but in a cheaper, faster and more easily re-programmable 
form. It is furthermore suited for use by business users rather than software 
professionals. The technical aspects of current workflow products will be 
improved in the short term. Developments will include graphical user interfaces 
for process scripting, the integration of multimedia (e.g., voice messages) and the 
interoperability with Internet. 

The vast majority of the workflow installations in use are in the United States of 
America and in the United Kingdom. These were the home markets of the three 
suppliers which have driven the workflow market at its very beginning: FileNet, 
FCMC and Workhorse. In the early 1990s, the number of installed licences add up 
to 54% in the USA, 38% in the UK, 5% in France, and 1% each in Germany, The 
Netherlands and the rest of Europe (Hales & Lavery, 1991). 

The user base is polarised by geography as well as by industry sector. The majority 
of licences have been in the financial (17%) and public sectors (government and 
health care 50%). Other industries using workflow management technology are 
manufacturing (5%), advertising (3%), utilities (2%) and transport (2%) (Hales & 
Lavery, 1991). 

Applications in widespread use include procurement systems, allocation of routine 
tasks to a pool of staff, and tracking of long-term activities. Government in 
particular, with its immense concentration of clerical and administrative tasks, was 
seen as an obvious candidate by the suppliers. The greatest business benefits are 
reached by tailoring tasks and processes to the unique way companies conduct 
their business. 
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A major benefit of workflow management technology is that, in many companies, 
it may be the first application Jointly initiated by information system (IS) personnel 
and managers. Traditionally, the adoption of technology involved a top-down 
approach. Central IS was the gatekeeper of new technology and, commonly, the 
first user. It was only when technology became less expensive that it diffused 
down to lower levels of the organisation. 

Most companies have recognised that they can no longer afford this approach, 
because the innovation cycle through centralised IS or outsourced services is too 
long. They want to apply discrete technology to specific business problems as 
quickly as possible. For this particular type of applications, the department, group 
or manager is commonly the cornerstone of the application content. Line people 
know the details of the specific business process and are in a position to analyse 
that process, recommend changes and evaluate the results. IS, however, must be 
intimately involved with the development of these applications to ensure that the 
company's technology infrastructure can balance the different single user or group 
requirements. 

Therefore, the crucial point for success of workflow management technology is the 
proper process analysis before implementation. The simple mechanisation of steps 
in an existing procedure does not reach the potential benefits. Processes have to be 
analysed and re-designed by proper methods and skilled persons or companies 
(Keen, 1991; Denning, 1992; Hammer & Champy, 1993). The best implementa- 
tions might be developed with the use of outside consultants or experienced system 
integrators. Workflow solutions cannot generally be bought from the package 
supplier. Therefore estimates in expenses for workflow technology foresee one 
third to be spent on consulting services - and the rest mainly for software and 
partially for hardware (Verity, 1993). 

Table 4-5 gives some examples of current offerings for workflow management 
technology and for groupware products with workflow management functionality. 
The list does not pretend to be complete, but gives a hint of significant workflow 
products or developments from big IT suppliers. The range on offer is growing 
and, according to Marshak (1994), over 140 software companies claim to provide 
workflow software. For market studies and product descriptions see, e.g.. Hales & 
Lavery, 1991; White & Fischer, 1994; Coleman & Khanna, 1995. 

Workflow management technology can be divided into the three general categories 
of document routing, ad-hoc groupware tools and business process automation. 
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Table 4-5: A sample of workflow products 



Suppler 


Workflow Management 
Product 


Type 


Action Technologies Inc. 


ActionWorkflow + Metro 


business process automation 


API 


Workflow Engine 


document routing 


Apple Computers Inc. 


PowerTalk + PowerShare 


ad-hoc groupware 


Banyan Systems 


Beyond Mail 


ad-hoc groupware 


Bull 


FlowPath 


business process automation 


DaVinci 


The Coordinator 


ad-hoc groupware 


Delrina Inc. 


Form flow 


document routing 


Digital 


LinkWorks + TeamLinks 


document routing 


Dun & Bradstreet Software 
Services 


Smart Stream 


document routing 


FCMC 


Staffware 


ad-hoc groupware 


FileNet 


WorkFlow Business System 


document routing 


Fujitsu Open Systems 
Solutions Inc. 


Regatta 


business process automation 


Hewlett-Packard 


Workmanager 


business process automation 


Hitachi 


OnTopAction 


business process automation 


Holosofx Inc. 


Workflow'BPR 


business process automation 


IBM 


FlowMark 


document routing 


ICL 


PowerFlow + TeamFlow 


document routing 


Jet Form Inc. 


JetForms 


document routing 


Keyfile 


JobMaker 


ad-hoc groupware 


Olivetti 


X_Workflow for IBIsys 


business process automation 


Oracle 


Office 


ad-hoc groupware 


Logical Software Solutions 


FlowMan 


business process automation 


Lotus 


cc:Mail + Notes ' 


ad-hoc groupware 


MCC/Corporate Memory 
Systems 


glBIS/CMl 2 


ad-hoc groupware 


Microsoft 


Workgroup for Windows 
+ Electronic Forms Designer 


ad-hoc groupware 


NCR/AT&T 


ProcessIT 3 


business process automation 


Novell 


GroupWise 


ad-hoc groupware 


Quality Decision 
Management Inc. 


Quality At Work 


business process automation 


Reach Software 


WorkMAN 


business process automation 


Recognition Equipment 
Inc./Plexus 


ImageFlow + FloWare 


document routing 


Siemens-Nixdorf 


WorkParty 


business process automation 


Sigma 


Omnidesk 


document routing 


Unisys 


OfisProcedure 


business process automation 


ViewStar 


Workflow Designer 


document routing 


Wang 


OPEN/workflow 


business process automation 


Word Perfect 


Office 


ad-hoc groupware 


Workhorse 


Workhorse 4 


ad-hoc groupware 


X Soft/Xerox 


InConcert + DocuShare 


document routing 
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Notes to Table 4-5 

1. Lotus Notes has a poor workflow functionality. With other products like ActionWorkflow, 
On TopAction, WorkMAN, Quality at Work, Workflow Engine, Lotus Notes becomes a full 
workflow system. 

2. CM] has a specific workflow functionality for discussing design issues; therefore it is not 
a general process support system. 

3. Previous systems were Rhapsody and Workflow for Cooperation. 

4. Workhorse was one of the first workflow products on the market, but did not succeed in 
business. 



Document routing 

At its simplest, document routing establishes the flow of information and routes 
documents accordingly. However, it represents only a small portion of what is 
required to manage and track the flow of work in a process. Products in this arena 
are, e.g., LinkWorks, WorkFlow Business System, FlowMark and InConcert. 

Ad-hoc groupware tools 

Ad-hoc workgroup tools, such as Notes, BeyondMail, JobMaker, Staffware, or The 
Coordinator, provide some measures of workflow management technology 
through standard message based templates or forms. The flow component of such 
systems is generally a dedicated server which can route messages addressed to 
general destinations (such as 'administrator'), or to a specific person (such as 'Mr. 
Smith'), or to automated agents that take action on behalf of people (such as 
processing information). 

These tools show different views of the state of work depending on who does the 
inquiry. Although these capabilities can provide effective solutions to some users, 
they might not be adequate for organisation-wide workflow support. These 
products have to be modified for integration with existing information systems, 
especially if a mainframe is involved to track transactions across the enterprise 
networks. Chapter 5 explores the use of The Coordinator for process management 
in a training company. 

Business process automation 

Business process automation refers to the systems designed to define business 
processes and to implement them in software. At its best, workflow management 
technology encompasses both, a methodology for re-designing work and the 
means to automate and manage the resulting new workflows. In any case, without 
understanding business processes, it is impossible to build software to automate 
and manage workflows in a reasonable way. Systems in this arena are, e.g., 
ActionWorl0ow, OnTopAction, X_Workflow, WorkParty, FlowPath, Workman and 
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ProcessIT. Chapter 6 explores the use of X_Workflow integrating concepts from 
ActionWorkflow for process management in financial services. 

Two selected commercial products. The Coordinator and X_Workflow, are 
described in detail in the following sections. Example of use from the literature 
and the author's direct experiences are reported for The Coordinator. The use of 
The Coordinator is illustrated by six short case histories, one of them (number 9 on 
environmental control in a mechanical and civil engineering company) was 
conducted by the author. These case histories are followed by an extended report 
on an application of The Coordinator in a professional training company in Italy in 
Chapter 5 (field study 1) 

The system X_Worl^ow is briefly described in Section 4.8 and is discussed in 
detail in Chapter 6 (field study 2). The field study reported in Chapter 6 on 
X_WorJrflow is one of the first applications of this technology. Therefore there are 
no other reported experiences or case histories for this technology as there are for 
The Coordinator. 



4.7 The Coordinator 

The Coordinator is a workgroup productivity system currently used on IBM PC- 
compatible computers (ATI, 1987; 1988; 1988b; 1988c; Flores et al. 1988; Release 
1.0, 1986; Seybold, 1987; Winograd, 1987; 1988). The Coordinator provides 
facilities for generating, transmitting, storing, retrieving and displaying records of 
moves in conversations. The Coordinator is a system for action management, 
grounded on the theory of linguistic commitment and completion of conversations 
in the language/action perspective. When opening a new conversation for action. 
The Coordinator provides options with different implicit structures (e.g., request, 
offer, question and promise), rather than providing an uniform command to initiate 
a message. The Coordinator applies language theories without attempting to 
automate language understanding. All of the interpretations (e.g., to open a 
conversation with a request) are made by the user, guided by appropriate menus. 
When the user has written the text, the system prompts up for three dates associ- 
ated with the completion of the action: a response-by date, a complete-by date and 
an alert date. Date entries are optional. When a user receives, e.g., a request, he or 
she has the option to respond by selecting an answer which can be a promise, 
counter-offer, decline, report-completion as significant speech acts in the conver- 
sation. Other answers, which do not advance the state of the conversation, are 
acknowledged, free-form, commit-to-commit and interim-report. By these choices 
The Coordinator provides a straightforward structure in which people can review 
the status of their communication with others (implicitly the commitments taken by 
themselves or others). 

One has to note that the basic unit of work in The Coordinator is a conversation, 
not a message. In conventional electronic mail systems, messages in a conversation 
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are often linked by conventions such as the use of Re:... in headers. For The 
Coordinator each message belongs to a particular conversation which can be based 
on the conversation for action protocol (see Section 2.4.3) or a series of messages 
without structure. The study by Bullen & Bennett (1990; 1990b) on Groupware in 
Practice has shown that supporting conversations instead of simple messages is a 
major feature to improve coordination support systems. 

The structure and status of conversations is the basis for organising retrieval and 
review of messages or conversations in the system. In the main menu under 
organise the user can define a filter for the message retrieval, such as missing my 
response, my requests, etc., in addition to the identification of communication 
partners, time periods and key-words associated with messages. Confirming the 
filter The Coordinator presents a list of messages matching the selected items. The 
retrieval structure has two levels, with the first identifying a conversation, then 
selecting for example particular messages within it or a report of the conversation 
history based on single messages. 

The conversation handler is tightly coupled with a personal diary, where the user 
can read, for example, all the commitments he or she has to accomplish within one 
day, and all the conversations where his or her move is expected for that day. The 
user can enclose in any message within a conversation any file of any format. 

Finally, The Coordinator allows users to communicate both on Local Area Net- 
works and on Wide Area Networks (messages are routed through a network of hubs 
to their destination). 

Several studies have been conducted on The Coordinator (e.g., Johnson et ai, 
1986; Bair & Gale, 1988; Carasik & Grantham, 1988; Ciborra, 1993). However, 
nearly all the studies refer to the first version, which had a lot of interface 
problems and used a very theoretical wording for the menus (it has to be said that 
version II of The Coordinator is greatly improved over the previous release). The 
first version included a character-based interface which managed to keep up to 15 
windows active, displaying or hiding part of them on the screen. The main 
functionality of managing conversations is implemented in the converse menu: 
The user selects from the menu to open a new conversation for action (having the 
choice between a request and an offer) or to open a conversation for possibilities 
(selecting declare an ope«/rtg).The user actually has to understand the underlying 
philosophy to be able to use The Coordinator version I, e.g., choosing open 
conversation for action or open conversation for possibilities. The items presented 
on the converse menu are far away from the everyday language and understanding 
of working environments. Furthermore, The Coordinator version I does not 
foresee any other message type than the moves in the conversation for action 
protocol represented in Figure 2-12 {request, ojfer, delete, refuse, close, declare 
satisfaction, etc.). 

Action Technologies, Inc., took critical studies and suggestions into consideration 
for the development of version II. The interface was improved by following 
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recommendations as specified by IBM. Action Technologies, Inc., followed the 
Common User Access standard, which represents a standard for MS-DOS software 
products. Beside pull-down menus and function keys, The Coordinator version II 
can display up to four windows on the screen and manage up to 16 active windows 
in the background. 

The conversation for action protocol is still the core philosophy of The Co- 
ordinator version II, but the terminology and choices are more wordy. The user is 
not confronted with selecting a conversation protocol, but has seven choices to 
open a new conversation: 

• note for quick, informal messages; 

• inform for making reports or announcements; 

• question for asking questions; 

• offer for proposing an action or ideas; 

• request for asking that things are done; 

• promise for reporting plans to get things done; 

• what-if for discussing topics and plans. 

Each opening activates a relative conversation protocol. The associated set of rules 
are used by the so-called Conversation Manager to determine what kind of replies 
can be made. These possible moves are shown to the user in a context-dependent 
window when replying to a previous message. The alternatives shown are based on 
the kind of conversation, who started it, what moves have been made, etc. The 
moves in the protocol are enhanced by message types like comment, acknowledge 
receipt, ask about progress, report progress, etc., which are not part of the protocol 
and serve to reply without advancing the state of the conversation. 

The first experience with The Coordinator is reported by Johnson et al. (1986). 
The trial in Aetna Life & Casualty Corp. was only short and for two small groups. 
The results were preliminary and not representative. The doubtful seriousness of 
studies on The Coordinator has also been discussed in a workshop on Evaluation 
Studies in CSCW, organised by Liam Bannon and the author at ECSCW'93 (see 
also Schmidt, 1996; Bannon, 1996). In the following sections, case histories on 
The Coordinator are reported. Four of the studies are from the literature while two 
studies were conducted by the author. 

Case history 5; Pacific Bell's applied research and development group 

Pacific Bell conducted a trial of the first version of The Coordinator. The trial 
group in the Pacific Bell Applied Research and Development Division was 
dispersed across a variety of geographical locations and computing environments 
and the 15 persons had diverse job functions. The trial attempted to measure the 
effectiveness of The Coordinator Version I as a communication tool (reduce phone 
tag, replace company mail, individual organisation of work, quality of 
communication) and to evaluate the speech-act paradigm on which it is based. 
Only the first of these two objectives was achieved (Carasik & Grantham, 1988). 
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The 15 technical professionals had extensive training in computer science and 
programming. The group was characterised by less than 10 years job experience 
on average. The group was newly formed by members from several other 
functional groups within Pacific Bell. Therefore each of the members brought to 
the group a different background and different experiences and skills. All subjects 
volunteered to participate in the study. 

The trial started with a four-hour training class about the theoretical background 
and practical instructions for use. The day-to-day user support burden after the 
initial training was more extensive than anticipated. The support person spent an 
average of two extra hours with each group member. The findings indicate the 
necessity for more intensive group training in the use of the product. Therefore 
cooperative work systems require a substantial investment in training and support. 
Furthermore, by their very nature, they imply a change in the way the company is 
organised, and a successful implementation will be affected by the existing 
cooperative culture. 

The main finding of this study was that members of the group did not find that The 
Coordinator facilitated their interaction as a group. Furthermore, the implemen- 
tation and support requirements for cooperative work systems are more difficult 
than anticipated by developers: the test group was not convinced that the offered 
functionality in The Coordinator was worth the effort involved in learning to use 
the tool. Most of the study participants indicated a negative evaluation to the 
structured use of language incorporated in The Coordinator and to the nature of 
emphasising action in a collaborative work setting. Subjects reported feeling 
restricted in 'how they can talk to one another' in the speech-act paradigm. 
However, most of them admitted not having understood what the underlying 
language paradigm was, and felt that an intellectual understanding would not mesh 
with their felt emotional states (Carasik & Grantham, 1988). 

Case history 6: Value Engineering in Digital Equipment Corporation 

Manufacturing is an application domain rich in committed speaking. The Contract 
research project was developed within the language/action perspective for a value 
engineering team at Digital Equipment Corporation (DEC) by the Intelligent 
Systems Technology Group in 1985. The mission of the value engineering 
enterprise is to improve the value of an existing product or product line. Cost 
avoidance is the major value goal. Re-engineering is first done to particular parts 
in order to reduce their cost of manufacturing. These changes are then introduced 
somewhere in the life-cycle of a product. 

Committed speaking was analysed within this context of value engineering com- 
puter products. The DEC experience suggests that computers are manufactured 
successfully only when there is committed speaking, and that a coordination 
system designed to support an enterprise must also support its committed speaking. 
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The engineering enterprise had created two separate organisations for engineering 
and manufacturing. The overall quality of action for the entire enterprise depended 
on the continual cooperation of its separate organisations to share their conversa- 
tions. For example, it was observed that conversations about the engineering 
feasibility of a product change happened independently from conversations about 
the manufacturability of that product change unless people made an explicit effort 
to share them. 

It was discovered that people were truly not aware that commitment was common 
to their conversations and that a coordination system could be useful to improve 
their awareness. This fact suggests that people are simply working and speaking 
being more or less blind to the pervasiveness of commitment and to its essential 
dimensions. However, conversations in the workplace do not simply mean ex- 
changes of information. Instead they create commitments and actions. To make 
people aware of this fact requires training on committed speaking and a common 
culture, together with good coordination tools (Marca, 1989; 1991). 

Case history 7: Personal Financial Management Services 
at Guardian Royal Exchange 

The Coordinator has been installed in every branch office of Guardian Royal 
Exchange (GRE) for its Personal Financial Management Services (PFMS). The 
application counts some 25 sites in the United Kingdom and a branch in Germany. 
The requirement was to provide a means whereby branch managers could carry out 
enterprise-wide conversations to facilitate implementation of policy decisions. A 
secondary requirement was to provide branch agents with a means of tracking 
progress on commission claims. Both these requirements are met by The Co- 
ordinator's ability to initiate conversations designed to complete with an action. 
These actions can have completion dates associated with them and the progress of 
the conversation can be controlled by the use of reply dates on individual 
communications. 

A typical example would be where a branch agent sends a request to head office to 
issue a commission cheque specifying a complete-by date for when the cheque 
should be issued and a reply-by date for the next day so the agent is informed of 
the status of the request. Head office may then reply to this by a counter-offer of 
completion on a later date as more information is needed before payment is made. 
The agent accepts this counter-offer and now has a record that payment will be 
made on a specified date. If such payment is not made the necessary proof is 
available from the electronic conversation. Again the whole process of communi- 
cation is simplified for the user by the use of a workgroup name which ensures that 
the Message Handling Service (MHS) will deliver the message to the correct host, 
whether a host name has been declared or not (Schael & Zeller, 1989). 
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Case history 8; Hewlett-Packard 

Hewlett-Packard did a trial of The Coordinator Version I in-house and investiga- 
ted it in several business organisations for 3 years. Bair & Gale (1988) met 11 
organisations and observed reactions to The Coordinator at 4 Hewlett-Packard 
sites. 

In general users reported positive benefits as a motivation for overcoming 
difficulties such as learning and using a character-oriented interface. Despite 
criticism, resistors used it because of the widespread connectivity it provided in the 
larger installations. In addition to being left out, users reported they could not 
communicate with the large, geographically distributed community without The 
Coordinator. Reported benefits are often those identified with electronic mail and, 
in some cases, it is not possible to distinguish the added value of The Coordinator. 

The value of The Coordinator, particularly for tracking commitments, was 
indicated. The visibility of promises, requests, etc., was found to be a powerful 
management tool. Managers reported that they could keep up with management 
tasks better. This was particularly true when subordinators were geographically 
widespread. 

Some companies reported that commitment tracking was a major value, others 
found it to be the major detraction. Tracking interpersonal commitments was 
socially unacceptable in a minority of the cases. However, those who reported this 
unacceptability tended to be users of traditional electronic mail systems. 

General acceptance of the theory was reported to be important for successful use. 
The degree to which fully understanding the theory, i.e., the language/action 
paradigm, is a precondition for acceptance was not clear. The conversation 
structure had value in spite of the dislike for making commitments explicit. It was 
reported to reduce junk mail, because The Coordinator forced reflection and 
thoughtfulness in management and thinking. 

Case history 9: 

Environmental control in a mechanical and civil engineering company 

An Italian company for mechanical and civil engineering with about 500 
employees introduced The Coordinator Version I in a pilot project for the 
protection of the civilian population in a valley of the Alps after a landslip in July 
1987. A task force from the company had the task of monitoring the hydrogeo- 
logical situation of the valley and to manage the information system to take 
decisions to alarm or to evacuate people working or living in the valley. The 
Coordinator was adopted to handle the conversations the members of the task 
force had within it, and with other managers and professionals of the company, 
during their work. 

The Coordinator was introduced about a year after the landslip. The situation in 
the valley seemed to be calm and the telephone infrastructure was again in use. 
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Eight technicians and engineers used The Coordinator in the valley and at the 
headquarters. Each of them had a portable PC with an integrated modem and The 
Coordinator installed. The users had 2-3 hours training on The Coordinator on 
different occasions (dates and place). The system was released on May 2, 1988. 

The introduction of The Coordinator was difficult for many reasons, especially 
due to three main problems. 

First, there were technical problems connecting the portable computers to a tele- 
phone in the emergency area. This was an additional handicap of the store-and- 
forward mechanism of the system. A phone connection to a hub was necessary to 
send messages and collect incoming mail. The task-force members generally 
delayed their messages by half a day because of their habit of making most of their 
connections in the morning when starting work and in the late afternoon before 
going home. The frequency of connections with the hub over a given period is 
shown in Figure 4-4. 



connections 




Figure 4-4: Frequency of use over day hours 



hours 



The problem with the store-and-forward mechanism is, for example, someone who 
connects early in the morning deposits messages for others and collects only the 
messages from the previous day. Messages from other colleagues written and sent 
during the morning will be collected with the next modem connection, generally in 
the afternoon. The users understood this time-lag and did not use The Coordinator 
for urgent conversations. A benefit was that they could communicate with persons 
working far away (especially at different locations in the valley and between the 
valley and headquarters). 
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Second, the introduction was not supported by an adequate information and educa- 
tion program, so that only some of the members of the task-force used it from the 
very beginning, while others, including one of its leaders, did not. 

Third, the objectives of the experiment were not clearly stated, and none of the 
people involved had the responsibility for it. 

The experiment continued for some time and showed a gradual increase of use by 
the task-force members, but without changing the critical factors mentioned above. 
Figure 4-5 shows the usage of The Coordinator over time; the trial was observed 
by the author from May 13 to July 22, 1988, for a total of 71 days. Figure 4-5 
shows only the working days of this period (without Saturdays and Sundays). 
There is a positive trend for the number of messages up to working day 2 1 . 

messages 




Figure 4-5: Exchanged messages per day during the trial 



The use declined after working day 21, because a new landslip caused the end of 
the use of The Coordinator. It was clear at that moment that it was impossible to 
use it in critical situations, because it was a communication support that was no 
longer used by the whole task-force. In addition, it was not reliable from the 
technical point of view. Some users tried to encourage the use of The Coordinator 
again, before the task-force officially decided on July 22 (working day 53) to 
suspend The Coordinator. The introduction of a technology in a newly established 
group which was working on an emergency project under stress and uncertainty, 
without an adequate organisational setting, is probably a good reason for the 
failure (Schael, 1988). 
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Case history 10: 

The Coordinator for defending human rights in Amnesty International 

Amnesty International decided to adopt The Coordinator to link agents, regional 
offices and headquarters throughout the United States. Soon after the introduction 
of The Coordinator, a first case against the execution of a death penalty in Florida 
was supported by the new technology. The Coordinator proved to be a very 
effective means to keep track of all needed actions and information (organising 
meetings, involving personalities, coordinate press campaigns, organise the various 
tasks of the task force allocated to the mission). 

At the beginning. The Coordinator confirmed and reinforced the existing organisa- 
tional structure, being a functional hierarchy. Communication was mainly vertical: 
orders came from the top and reports on work accomplished or requests for more 
information came from the operative bottom. The lateral communication among 
branch offices and field agents working on the case was kept to a minimum by the 
users. Instead, they sent messages to headquarters, and from there directives would 
reach the relevant agent. This pattern of usage lasted for at least half of the 
campaign period, until a major press conference was held and the executive 
director was informed about its successful conclusion. 

The Coordinator's use in the functional setting of the organisational hierarchy 
seems strange for a human rights organisation. Indeed, the use of the language/ 
action structure is only part of the story. While messages were addressed according 
to authority ladders and channels, messages were copied by the cc: functionality of 
the tool to all other users of the network. [The Coordinator distinguished between 
the person to whom the message is addressed (To:...) and observers (Cc:...). The 
person to whom the message is addressed (To:...) is called a principal. Only 
principals can take actions and change the status of a conversation. Observers are 
recipients of copies of the original message. Observers can make comments during 
the course of a conversation, but cannot affect its status.] Thus communication in 
the structured sense of The Coordinator was at the same time both formal and 
distributed informally. 

In the subsequent period the users switched their attitude to the opposite: the 
hierarchical communication mode was replaced by direct communication among 
team members. Field officers communicated with each other directly without 
sending their messages up the hierarchical ladder. Higher levels of management 
were called in only when necessary, but through the use of the cc: functionality 
they were always informed. 

The case shows that The Coordinator is successful when people use it without 
following only the strict rules of behaviour inherent in The Coordinator. Amnesty 
International used The Coordinator as a conversation manager, but at the same 
time as a teleconferencing system by the unanticipated use of the cc: functionality 
(Ciborra, 1993). 
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So far, experiences with The Coordinator have been reported to illustrate the range 
and success of its present applications. The system will be discussed further in 
Chapter 5 based on the author's research in a training company. In the next section 
the second commercial system {X_Workflo\v) is briefly described in preparation for 
field study 2 in a bank in Chapter 6. 

4.8 X_Workflow on Olivetti IBIsys 

X_WorkJlow is an optional component of Olivetti IBIsys (Cavedoni, 1991). 
X_Workflow addresses the automation of multi-user office procedures based on the 
exchange of messages in a communication mechanism. It is based on the 
DOMINO project (Kreifelts et al., 1991), explained in Section 4.3 with reference 
to its workflow specification language CoPlanS. DOMINO is an office procedure 
system for modelling and monitoring structured processes in organisations. 
DOMINO is in itself form-oriented, i.e., each office procedure type corresponds to 
an electronic form to be filled in at the various stations it runs through during the 
procedure execution. It includes also informal and ffee-format communications in 
additional to the forms-messages. The procedure is viewed as a series of co- 
ordinated information exchange actions between several persons, who have the 
goal of fulfilling a certain task. Every action in the procedure is described by its in- 
put/output behaviour, i.e., by the documents it requires (input channels) and the 
documents it produces (output channels). An action can have alternative input and 
output channels which means that an action does not have to process all of its input 
documents and may produce only a subset of its output documents. The action is 
performed by a role to which a person can be assigned. This formal mechanism for 
modelling office procedures in X_Worl^ow is specified in the Coordination 
Procedure Language CoPlanS (Woetzel & Kreifelts, 1987; Victor & Sommer, 
1989; Kreifelts etal., 1991), which was described in detail in Section 4.3. 

X_Workflow includes four applications: authoring, maintenance, user applications 
and auditing. With the author application, new procedures can be defined. The 
author describes procedure flows, steps and information received and generated in 
each single step. This is done using the description language CoPlanS developed in 
DOMINO. To define the presentation layout of the information displayed in each 
step, third party workstation tools can be used, i.e., word-processors, spreadsheets, 
form handlers, application builders, etc. 

The maintenance application serves to install a procedure, and to define the users 
who can use X_Workflow. It includes also an organisational handbook to maintain 
an updated description of the company organisation providing a mapping between 
users and roles inside the organisation. 

The user application allows the interaction of the individual with X_WorkJlow. A 
user can start a new procedure, becoming the initiator for that particular procedure 
instance. The initiator can inspect the status of the procedures started by the user. 
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specify the time constraints, access the history of the procedure and restart it after 
withdrawal or cancellation. 

A set of conditions can be handled according to the status of the procedure and the 
person's role in the procedure. Typical situations for exception handling taken into 
consideration in the X_Workflow design are, e.g., 

• the wrong person is assigned to a specific role; 

• the person assigned to a role is absent; 

• a person discovers that an error has been made in compiling one of the received 
documents; 

• the initiator is no longer interested in its completion and withdraws or cancels 
the procedure. 

The following actions can be performed in the user environment on a pending task 
in order to overcome exceptions and advance the procedure; 

• delegate the execution of an action to another user; 

• reject the action specifying the reason; 

• correct a mistake done by the previous actor by an objection; 

• correct a mistake detected after the action has been completed by withdrawing 
the instance; 

• view, add and modify attached documents (text, graphics, spreadsheets, etc.); 

• complete the action compiling the foreseen forms. 

The auditing application is a tool for controlling the status of active procedures. 
The possible auditors can be defined in the procedure and are not necessarily only 
the Initiators. 



Two of the commercially available systems {The Coordinator and X_Workflow) 
have been briefly described. In Chapters 5 and 6 two field studies on these systems 
are reported on the basis of the author's own research. 




5 Field Study 1: The Coordinator 
Supporting Distributed Management 
Processes in a Training Company 



This chapter describes a case in which an Office Information System was designed 
using The Coordinator to support a distributed business process according to the 
different types of cooperative work (coordination, collaboration and co-decision) 
in a professional training company primarily operating for the public administra- 
tion in Italy. The author was involved in the process analysis and the design and 
implementation of the computer system. Two years after the conclusion of the 
project, the author conducted a research project to evaluate the usefulness of The 
Coordinator in supporting the distributed business processes for which the system 
was designed and implemented. 

At the begiiming of 1990 the company started a project to improve cooperative 
processes within the organisation, especially for planning and realisation of 
training courses. This was achieved by encouraging communication and in- 
formation sharing among all professional roles involved in these processes at all 
levels (directors, secretaries, teachers, etc.) within and among headquarters and the 
distributed training centres. The socio-technical solution (Butera, 1990) could not 
be modelled on the operation of bureaucratic organisations like public adminis- 
tration, nor on the operation of hierarchically or functionally organised companies. 
Therefore, the project took into account the specific institutional, organisational 
and cultural aspects of the company and started with an analysis of working 
processes in terms of cooperative networks. Critical aspects of the processes and 
types of cooperation were identified before specifying information technology so- 
lutions. Finally, a new Office Information System architecture was designed and 
implemented to support activity synchronisation and information sharing for the 
people cooperating in the work processes. 

The scope of this case study is to verify whether the groupware tool The 
Coordinator can be used to support business processes. The technical 
system and its design theory of linguistic commitment and completion of 
conversations in the language/ action perspective are evaluated. 



5.1 Company profile 

The company discussed here is part of an organisation founded in 195 1 . It is a non- 
profit organisation which operates in the professional training sector and has local 
training centres (CPT - Centre for Professional Training) all over Italy and in 
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several countries of the European Community. In 1980 the organisation adopted a 
distributed organisation structure and established regional headquarters with 
responsibility for defining and delivering professional training refiecting local 
requirements. The CPTs are autonomous from the regional headquarters with 
regard to the training courses they offer. The regional headquarters have the role of 
coordinating activities among CPTs and of dealing with the national headquarters 
in Rome. 

The studied part of the company is the regional headquarters and connected CPTs 
in the Lombardy Region in Northern Italy. The regional headquarters is based in 
Milan and coordinates 24 CPTs which deliver nearly 300 training courses for 4500 
students. These courses are funded by public money coming from the Regional 
Govenmient and the European Community. This dependency on public funds 
generates some of the company's organisational problems in that the already com- 
plex structure comprises both political roles (regional and district presidents, board 
of directors and executive council), as well as professional roles (regional director, 
directors of the CPTs, teachers, etc.). 

The plarming and negotiation of activities and decisions concerning the dis- 
tribution of resources is a complex process involving the directors in the regional 
headquarters and in the local CPTs. The whole process is also characterised by 
heavy communication flows between directors and their secretarial staff in both the 
planning and execution phases, while coping with the variability of the product 
training course. 

The company's information system is characterised by an open and decentralised 
architecture. The company decided not to have a mainframe or another centralised 
system, and not to establish a Centre for Electronic Data Processing in the regional 
headquarters. Instead, they adopted a cooperative computing architecture at local 
and regional level, and installed personal computers and local area networks in the 
regional headquarters and CPTs. This choice was coherent with the decentralised 
structure and with the internal organisation which is not strictly hierarchical. The 
adopted architecture allows sharing of resources, while leaving autonomy to the 
network's nodes. The company's specific characteristics can be summarised as fol- 
lows: 

• managerial processes with a high level of complexity (management, planning 
and control); 

• highly qualified persoimel (mainly directors and instructors); 

• information technology based on an open architecture with intelligent work- 
stations and local area networks. 
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5.2 Analysis of cooperative networks 
in business processes 

The project in the company started with a workshop to make the persons involved 
in the project aware of aspects of cooperation in their work processes and to define 
a cultural, organisational and technological framework for the project. In order to 
prepare the workshop, a first analysis was made concerning the principal 
managerial and professional work processes. The analysis was conducted applying 
the outlined methodology for customer/supplier chains in the language/ action 
perspective based on design principles for cooperative networks (see Chapter 2). 
The final aim was to identify characteristics of cooperative networks in the 
organisation before designing an appropriate information system. 

At the beginning of the methodology's application it was necessary to identify 
work processes which were important for the organisation. This was done by inter- 
views with managers having a general overview concerning the processes selected 
for analysis. These processes were the hiring of personnel, the meetings of the 
board of directors, the production of the administration statement report, the life- 
cycle of the company's annual training programme and the conduction of 
European training projects. 



The results of the analysis (summarised in Table 5-1; for a detailed description see 
Schael & Zeller, 1991) were discussed with the project participants. This allowed 
people to become sensitized to improvements in their professional and managerial 
processes. Furthermore, the participants appreciated the idea of introducing a 
system which would improve cooperation and communication in order to negotiate 
commitments and to take decisions. The discussions also made evident cultural and 
organisational problems in the working practice. There was a demand for more 
cooperative working processes among the different actors involved. For example, 
decisions were often taken without seeking wide cooperation among the people 
involved in the decision. 



5.3 Analysis of communication flows 

The most critical process of those analysed is the life-cycle of the annual training 
programme which includes mainly a planning and an execution phase. This 
process is traditionally characterised by an uncertain and ambiguous communi- 
cation flow because formal and informal communication channels are used and 
redundancies are created by the interference of actions of different persons 
concerning the same subjects. The process' critical factors are also due to its 
variability and continual changes over time (target group of a course, number of 
students registered, etc.). 
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Table 5-1: Types and dynamics of cooperative networks 



Process 


Hiring 

PERSONNEL 


Board OF 
DIRECTORS 


Admin. 

statement 

REPORT 


Annual 

TRAINING 

PROGRAMME 


European 

TRAINING 

PROJECT 


Commit- 

ment 


simple 

decision 


complex 

decision 


complex 

realisation 


complex 

realisation 


complex 

realisation 


Nodes 


not analysed 


not analysed 


not analysed 


not analysed 


not analysed 


Relation 


sharing and 
synchroni- 
sation with 
medium 
variance 


sharing with 

medium 

variance 


synchroni- 
sation with 
low variance 


synchroni- 
sation and 
sharing with 
low variance 


synchroni- 
sation with 
high variance 


Articulation 


medium 

structured 

and 

undivided 

process 


medium 

structured 

and 

undivided 

process 


medium 

structured 

and 

composed 

process 


medium 

structured 

and 

composed 

proeess 


medium 

structured 

and 

composed 

process 


Dynamics 


cooperation 
in the small 
with a low 
changing of 
small/large 


cooperation 
in the small 
with a low 
changing of 
small/large 


cooperation 
in the small 
with a low 
changing of 
small/large 


cooperation 
in the small 
and in the 
large with a 
high 

changing of 
small/large 


cooperation 
in the large 
and less in 
the small with 
a medium 
changing of 
small/large 


Network 

type 


co-decision 

and 

collaboration 


co-decision 


coordination 


coordination 

and 

collaboration 

and 

co-decision 


coordination 

and 

collaboration 



Therefore, a communication flow analysis was done for the life-cycle of the 
training programme following concepts from the language/action perspective. 
Persons and their communicative roles, actions and taken commitments, subjects 
and exchanged objects, relations among different communication flows and 
milestones (deadlines) were identified in order to analyse the critical factors and 
re-design the process' conversation space (Schael & Zeller, 1990; 1991). 

The communication flow analysis was done by interviews with persons in the 
regional headquarters and CPTs who are involved in the planning and execution 
phases of the training programme having a general overview of the process. The 
results were discussed with all people involved in the process in a one-day work- 
shop, where critical factors were identified and solutions suggested in order to 
improve the process with appropriate Office Information Systems functionality. 
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The analysis helped to reduce the redundant conversations, to show the need for a 
more effective negotiation process among the regional headquarters and the CPTs, 
and to define a shared conversation protocol among the participants. Main 
problems identified in the process analysis were the undefined customers from the 
CPT directors' point of view. They had no clear idea whether their customer is the 
regional director or the local government. A second problem was the unclear 
criteria for the evaluation of proposals for the training programme which made the 
decision process counter-productive for reaching a rapid decision. A continuous 
redundancy of plan modifications requested to the CPTs by the various directors in 
the headquarters generated the third weak point identified in the process. Finally, 
all participants had difficulties in assembling documents for the final training 
programme report. These problems were addressed in the optimisation and re- 
design of the process. The results are reported in tables following the conversation 
protocol which reflect phases and objects of recurrent conversations in the process 
(for an example see Table 5-2). 

The conversations are modelled according to the language/ action perspective. The 
graphical presentation of the basic workflow is given in Figure 5-1. The overall 
process with the secondary workflows is shown in Figure 5-2. In the first phase the 
customer (i.e., the regional assessor for professional training) addresses his request 
for a training programme to the director in the regional headquarters. The director 
in the regional headquarters is the principle supplier for the assessor for profes- 
sional training. He activates the persons in the training company to elaborate a 
proposal for an annual training programme in phase two of the basic workflow. 
This proposal is discussed among the director and the assessor to define a commit- 
ment of the director on behalf of his training company with the regional adminis- 
tration. In the third phase the training programme is executed. Therefore the 
director in the regional headquarters delegates the training activities to the local 
training centres. In the fourth phase the assessor for professional training evaluates 
the executed training programme. 

Table 5-2 develops the main characteristics for a conversation about a certain 
subject. The first example treats the request by the Regional Director to the 
Functional Directors in headquarters to analyse the official call for training 
programmes by the Regional Government. Categories are associated with the 
recurrent conversations in order to classify topics and related conversations. These 
categories serve to identify process steps and phases in the life-cycle of the training 
programme, subjects and involved organisational units when this is helpful. The 
proposed category in this case is call for plans because the training company will 
deliver a plan with training courses to the Region. The principle participants in the 
conversation are the Regional Director (customer) and the Functional Directors 
(supplier). The conversation has three steps which are modelled according to the 
conversation protocol in The Coordinator as speech-acts. These speech acts reflect 
three out of the four phases in the workflow loop designed. 
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Table 5-2: Example for modelling recurrent conversations 



Workflow 


Category 


Principal 

PARTICIPANTS 


From 

(role) 


Action 

(speech 

act) 


To 

(role) 


Analyse call 
for 


Call for 
Plans 


Regional Director 


Regional 

Director 


request 


Functional 

Director 


training 

programmes 






Functional 

Director 


report 


Regional 

Director 






Functional 

Director 


Regional 

Director 


close 


Functional 

Director 


Execution 
of the 


course 

(topic) 


Regional Director 


Regional 

Director 


request 


Director of a 
CPT 


training 

programme 


CPT (name) 




Director of a 
CPT 


agree 


Regional 

Director 


(a course to 
be run by 






Director of a 
CPT 


report 


Regional 

Director 


aCPT) 




Director of a CPT 


Regional 

Director 


close 


Director of a 
CPT 



1) the Regional Director requests one of the Functional Directors to examine the 
call; 

2) the Functional Director reports to the Regional Director on the call; 

3) the Regional Director closes the conversation with the Functional Director. 

The step to 'agree' is left out, because generally there is no discussion or 
negotiation about the commitment in itself. The acceptance of the request is 
implicit for the actors involved and the Functional Director will directly respond 
concerning the contents of the call. 

The second example models four steps in the conversation protocol, because 
generally there is a negotiation involved. The example concerns the request by the 
Regional Director to the local CPT's Director to run a specific training course. This 
recurrent conversation occurs after the general training programme has been 
established with the Regional Government. The proposed categories are the 
course's topic and the involved CPT's name. 

These identified recurrent conversations have been summarised in a manual which 
is used as a reference for recurrent conversations to be accomplished using The 
Coordinator. By doing so, it guides the work of all people involved in the process. 
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Figure 5-1; Basic workflow for the training programme's life cycle 




Figure 5-2: Workflow for the annual training programme's life-cycle 
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People can follow in a correct way the foreseen process having the process 
conversation protocol as a general framework at hand. 



5.4 Introduction of The Coordinator 

As a result of the described analysis, a new office system architecture was 
designed to give support for cooperative processes (see Figure 5-3). The basic 
concept was the integration of a communication system with the existing Data 
Base Management Systems (DBMS) applications to support the requirements 
concerning coordination (the specific system requirements are described in Section 
3.5.2; see also Schael & Zeller, 1991). The communication system solution was 
realised by adopting The Coordinator Version II which is based on a diffused 
standard for Message Handling Service (MHS) (ATI, 1 988b). 



Regional Headquarters LAN 




CRT’s Workstation 



Figure 5-3: Distributed Office Information System Architecture based on The Coordinator 
and Message Handling Service 



The software was installed in the Italian version on Local Area Networks (LANs) 
and stand-alone personal computers which are interconnected on a Wide Area 
Network (WAN) through public telephone lines. The LAN server in the regional 
headquarters connects 30 personal computers. The CPTs have LANs or personal 
computers which connect to a hub-service via modem. The geographical store- 
and-forward network is actually based on public telephone lines which limits espe- 
cially the transmission of big files due to the low transfer-rates. Large files are 
compressed before transmission to overcome this problem. The hub also connects 
to a public mail service by a gateway. This allows users to receive and send 
messages from outside the company and to have access to an external data-bank on 
training issues (courses, projects, courseware, news, etc.) from the electronic mail 
system. 
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The global Office Information System architecture can be described as a three 
level structure: 

1st level: DBMS applications and standard office productivity tools 

(e.g., word processing, spreadsheet, etc.); 

2nd level: Communication software (i.e., The Coordinator, MHS); 

3rd level: Personal computer's standard user interface. 

Training 

User were trained in two distinct training courses. The first course was a full-day 
training on basic functionality. The second course lasted half a day to introduce 
advanced functionality in relation to the working processes. Users had several 
weeks of personal experience between the first and the second course. This 
allowed for answering questions and repeating functionality in the second course 
on request from the users. The users were trained in two sub-groups in sequential 
editions of the training program. 

The training courses did not explain the philosophical background of The Co- 
ordinator, but explained the language/action perspective as a functionality of the 
tool. The users practised the conversation protocol in several exercises in an 
interactive simulation (classes were trained on a local area network installation of 
The Coordinator). The examples used for explanations and exercises were taken 
from the previous analysis of working processes. This was in favour of a clear 
understanding for what purpose and how The Coordinator could be used in the 
trainees' daily work. The overall scope for the introduction of The Coordinator has 
been discussed in several workshops with the users (see Chapter 3 for the analysis 
of cooperative networks and communication flows). 



5.5 Evaluation of The Coordinator 

5.5.1 Method 

Thirteen users were interviewed after The Coordinator had been used in the com- 
pany for two years. The subjects cover personnel in the regional headquarters as 
well as in the professional training centres at all levels (directors, training staff and 
secretaries). Quantitative data were collected from system protocols. Qualitative 
data were gathered from semistructured interviews conducted with the users. The 
interviewees had no access to The Coordinator during the interviews and had to 
respond to questions about the software from memory and experience. During the 
interviews users were asked about: the training perceived; the evaluation of the 
training courses; how and for what The Coordinator is used; which are the 
personal benefits from the introduction of The Coordinator, which functionality of 
the tool is useful or missing; what the person had read about The Coordinator and 
its underlying philosophy; which types for opening a new conversation exist in the 
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menu of The Coordinator, which are the basic steps in a conversation for action; 
which message types the interviewee remembered from using The Coordinator, 
the person was shown the conversation for action protocol (Figure 2-12 from 
Chapter 2 according to Winograd & Flores, 1986; 65) and was asked to explain it 
before being asked to show the basic steps in a conversation for action and the case 
of a negotiation; the use of the conversation protocol; whether the interviewee 
thinks that The Coordinator is adequate for the organisation and the personal work 
practices. 

5.5.2 Results 

The study makes clear that The Coordinator is heavily used in the company, but as 
an electronic mail system without an emphasis on the conversation for action 
protocol. The introduction of The Coordinator has brought benefits to nearly all 
users, mainly due to the distributed working situation of the company. In a certain 
sense. The Coordinator was a good solution for communication needs, providing 
some advanced functionality other electronic mail systems do not have (e.g., 
combining all messages with the same topic under a single conversation, tracing 
forward and backward through these conversations, allowing easy retrieval of 
messages in the conversation database, etc.). The core functionality of The Co- 
ordinator, however, is used by only a few persons. Users see a limited adequacy of 
the conversation protocol for their working environment. The Coordinator does 
not support sufficiently the perception of business processes in the organisation. 
We will concentrate on some findings to point out the most interesting interpreta- 
tions of the results which are summarised in Tables 5-3 to 5-5. 

The Coordinator is training intensive 

The Coordinator is a training intensive application. The users in this study 
received a total of one and a half days of training. However, training was not 
sufficient to make them use the protocol. The best results (as far as the underlying 
model is concerned) are achieved by persons who had full training and have been 
using The Coordinator daily. The problem of training becomes severe for the 
CPTs where there is a high turnover in the personnel. Newcomers never received a 
training course on The Coordinator and therefore they had difficulties in using it. 

Subjects 2 and 4 did not perceive training and consequently did not know very 
much about The Coordinator. It is interesting to note that Subject 2 anyhow used 
The Coordinator daily. At the same time Subject 2 was the only daily user who did 
not report getting personal benefits from using The Coordinator. Subject 13 who 
participated only in one of the two courses, did not know very much about the 
underlying conversation protocol. Subject 5 missed the first training course and 
therefore had problems with The Coordinator. Nevertheless, Subject 5 and Subject 
8 know the conversation protocol quite well, but do not use it. Subject 5 felt that 
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Table 5-3: Training and background knowledge on The Coordinator 



Subject 


■ 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Training course ' 


B 




a 




03 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




Training sufficient 2 


X 




a 






a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




Readings on the software 
product 3 


X 


■ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


■ 


X 


X 


X 


(X) 


■ 


■ 


Readings on the 
underlying theory t 


1 


■ 


X 


X 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


1 


1 


■ 


■ 


1 



1 . X indicates that the person participated in the two training courses of one and a half days; 
(X) means that the person missed one of the two sessions; no entrance means that the person 
did not get any standard training. 

2. X indicates that the person has been trained sufficiently to use The Coordinator, no entry 
indicates an insufficient training for the person. 

3. Some articles from magazines and books on The Coordinator and CSCW-related topics 
were distributed cis reference material during the training courses. X means that the person 
has read the distributed or other text on The Coordinator. No entry indicates that nothing 
has been read. 

4. No material concerning the underlying theory was distributed during the training courses. 
X means that the person has read the book by Winograd & Flores (1986) or other 
theoretical literature on his/her own. No entry means that the person has not read anything 
about the language/action perspective. 



more training is needed for its use. In general, one can see that knowledge about 
The Coordinator and its conversation protocol are highly related to the degree of 
use. This means that training is not sufficient for a successful introduction of The 
Coordinator, but rather a good starting point. The Coordinator has then to be prac- 
tised to learn about its functionality and potential. 

These findings confirm training issues outlined by Carasik & Grantham (1988) and 
already reported in case history 5. They report that their trial started with a four- 
hour training class about the theoretical background and practical instructions for 
use. The day-to-day user support provided after the initial training was more exten- 
sive than anticipated. The support person spent an average of two extra hours with 
each group member. Their findings indicate the necessity for more intensive group 
training in the use of The Coordinator. Therefore, Carasik & Grantham (1988) 
conclude, cooperative work systems require a substantial investment in training 
and support for groups rather than merely individuals. 
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Table 5-4: Knowledge about the conversation handler of The Coordinator 



Subject 


■ 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


Message types for 
opening ' 


1 


1 


(X) 


■ 


X 


X 


X 


(X) 


X 


X 


(X) 


(X) 


■ 


Conversation for action 
steps 2 


■ 


■ 


X 


■ 


■ 


X 


■ 


X 


X 


X 


(X) 


■ 


■ 


Conversation protocol 2 






B 




B 


B 




B 


B 


B 




B 




Request 4 






B 




B 


B 




B 


B 


B 




B 




Negotiation 5 






B 




B 


IQI 




B 




B 




03 





1. The interviewees were asked to name the seven message types which are proposed by 
The Coordinator for opening a new conversation (note, inform, question, offer, request, 
promise, what-if). X means that the person named them all; (X) means that the person 
named at least 4 of them; no entry means that the person named less than 4. 

2. The interviewees were asked to name the message types which are generally used for a 
conversation opened by a request (request, promise, report, close). X means that the person 
answered correctly; (X) means that the person knew principally the sequence and message 
types; no entry means that the person did not know the answer or made a logical mistake. 

3. The interviewees were shown the figure of the conversation protocol from page 65 in the 
book by Winograd & Flores (1986). The figure had not been shown during the training 
courses. They were asked to explain the figure. The interviewees could take some time to 
think on their own before answering the question. X means that the person had no problem 
to explain the figure and to connect it to The Coordinator. (X) means that the person had 
some difficulties in explaining it. No entry means that the person had no idea about the 
figure or explained it wrongly. 

4. The interviewees were asked to explain the moves in a conversation opened by a request 
(request, promise, report, close). Using the figure from Winograd & Flores (1986), X means 
that the person explained the moves correctly; (X) means that the person had some 
difficulty in explaining the moves; no entry means that the person did know the moves or 
made a logical mistake. 

5. The interviewees were asked to show the moves in a conversation opened by a request in 
which the counterpart of the requestor does not agree and starts to negotiate the requested 
thing to be done (e.g., request, counter-offer, accept, report, close). Using the figure from 
Winograd & Flores (1986), X means that the person explained the moves correctly; (X) 
means that the person had some difficulty in showing the moves on the chart; no entry 
means that the person did not know the moves or made a big mistake. 
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Table 5-5: Use and benefits of The Coordinator 



Subject 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Mail functionality ' 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Mail services 2 


(X) 




X 






X 


X 




X 




X 






Other functionality 2 






X 












X 






X 




Uses protocol 4 






X 






X 


(X) 




(X) 


(X) 




(X) 




Daily use 5 




X 


X 




X 


X 






X 




X 


X 




Protocol is adequate ^ 


(X) 




(X) 




(X) 


X 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 




Personal benefits 2 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




(X) 


X 


(X) 


X 


X 





1 . The interviewees were asked to name the most used functionalities of The Coordinator, 
X means that the person uses the general mail functionalities like creating and sending a 
message, replying to a message, etc. 

2. The interviewees were asked to name the most used functionalities of The Coordinator, 
X means that the person makes full use of mail services like categories for filing 
conversations, retrieval filters for consulting the conversation database, review the status of 
a conversation, trace the history of a conversation, etc. (X) indicates a limited use of these 
functionalities. No entry indicates that none of the mail services was named by the person. 

3. The interviewees were asked to name the most used functionalities of The Coordinator, 
X means that the person uses other than mail functionalities and services. These features are 
the integrated word editor, the agenda, filing functionalities and other tools and services 
(printing, administration, connectivity, operating environment DOS, etc.). X indicates that 
the person uses at least one of these additional functionalities (all of them named at least the 
agenda). No entry means that the person did not name one of these functionalities. 

4. The interviewees were asked whether they use the conversation protocol for their 
electronic communications on The Coordinator. X means that the person declares they use 
the protocol; (X) means that the person uses the protocol depending on the conversation; no 
entry means that the person does not use the protocol. 

5. X means that the person makes daily use of The Coordinator (mainly to send or read 
mail); no entry indicates a non daily up to a de facto non-use of the software. 

6. The interviewees were asked whether they find the conversation protocol adequate. X 
means that they find it adequate; (X) means that they have some restriction on the adequacy 
of the conversation protocol for their working situation; no entry means that the person does 
not agree with the conversation protocol or thinks that it is not adequate at all for his/her 
situation. 

7. X means that the person declared in the interview that they get a personal benefit from 
the introduction of The Coordinator, (X) indicates a limited personal benefit for the person; 
no entry means that the person cannot see any personal benefit from the introduction of The 
Coordinator. 
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The Coordinator is used as electronic mail 

The Coordinator is mainly used as an electronic mail system without the under- 
lying conversation structure. Only two of the 13 subjects still use the conversation 
protocol. Personal benefits are mainly attributed to its mail functionality, i.e., 
reported benefits are often those identified with electronic mail, and in some cases 
it is not possible to distinguish the added value of The Coordinator. This finding 
supports the study by Bair & Gale (1988). One Coordinator-specific functionality 
was appreciated by nearly all users; the concept of a conversation as being a series 
of linked messages and the possibility to organise the conversation database 
(Bullen & Bennett, 1990; 1990b). 

5.6 Difficulties with the language/action perspective 

Problems related to the use of the conversation protocol seem to be due to status 
differences (e.g., between directors and secretaries) and unclear working processes 
(i.e., without defined processes and roles there are no implicit commitments for 
persons involved which can be made explicit by using The Coordinator). This can 
be seen as a limit for using conversation tools in the language/action perspective in 
work settings as described in this case study. The inventors of The Coordinator 
already made clear that the tool has been designed for: 

settings in which the basic parameters of authority, obligation and coopera- 
tion are stable. [...] The Coordinator has been most successful in organisa- 
tions in which the users are relatively confident about their own position 
and the power they have within it. This does not mean that the organisation 
is democratic or that power relations are equal. It means that there is clarity 
about what is expected of people and what authority they have. (Flores et 
al., 1988: 173) 

There was no clear negation about the adequacy of the conversation protocol, as in 
the study, where most of the participants indicated a negative evaluation to the 
structured use of language incorporated in The Coordinator and to the nature of 
emphasising action in a collaborative work setting (Carasik & Grantham, 1988). 
The single explanations of the interviewees are given as follows: 

• Subject 1 does not use the protocol, but agrees in principle with it and sees a 
potential in using it. One of the problems for Subject 1 is that there are mes- 
sages which remain without response. Subject 1 sees The Coordinator as useful 
where you have to 'make a point' in a conversation or to 'respond explicitly in a 
critical situation'. 

• Subject 4 often has to organise meetings with participants from various CPTs. 
Therefore, Subject 4 uses The Coordinator to invite for meetings. The possibi- 
lity to establish explicit deadlines is very useful for this activity. However, 
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Subject 4 does not use the conversation protocol, because Subject 4 does not 
want to discuss the deadlines! 'This is fixed and cannot be negotiated'. 

• Subject 5 sees one of the problems in the protocol for relations among persons 
on different levels in the organisational hierarchy (e.g., director and trainer). 

• Subject 6 uses the conversation protocol and still insists to force others to use 
it. Subject 6 thinks that it is adequate. This is even more interesting taking into 
consideration that Subject 6 did not explore the philosophical background of 
The Coordinator, but appreciates its pragmatic utility in work. 

• Subject 10 has to gather data and information from the training centres on 
behalf of functional directors in the regional headquarters. However, a request 
signed by a director is more respected than a request done by Subject 10 via 
The Coordinator. Therefore Subject 10 prefers to have an official letter signed 
rather than citing the director in an electronic message. 

• Subject 1 1 manages The Coordinator for the general director who reads the 
messages as printouts on which Subject 1 1 also writes personal comments. 
Subject 1 1 responds on behalf of the general director. Subject 1 1 does not use 
the conversation protocol, because Subject 1 1 does not feel like making a re- 
quest on behalf of the general director: 'I only mediate the general director's 
conversations'. 

• Subject 12 states generally receiving requests from the director with defined 
deadlines, continuing the conversation as foreseen in The Coordinator for the 
first steps of the conversation. At a certain point the protocol is not used any 
more, also because 'we don't negotiate’. 

Taking into account these statements as some limits of tools in the language/action 
perspective, it becomes clear that not all conversations seemed to be appropriate 
for the conversation protocol. This is confirmed by the statement that: 

The Coordinator was very carefully designed on the basis of a thorough, 
detailed analysis of a particular approach to conversation, speech act theory. 
However, the strength of its theoretical foundation also appears to be its 
Achilles heel. Its design is so heavily influenced by one perspective that it 
misses many of the important points about human communication and co- 
operation. (McCarthy & Monk, 1994: 51) 

Some other limits are mainly due to status differences and organisational problems 
already present in the training company before the introduction of The Coordi- 
nator. The existence of both hierarchical and informal relations makes it difficult 
to shape the single communication according to the situation. This is similar to the 
case in Amnesty International (Ciborra 1993), where The Coordinator was used 
formally and informally in the presence of the functional hierarchy. Concerning 
the problem of status differences, the conclusion might be summarised as Suchman 
(1993) states: 
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Rather than being a tool for the collaborative production of social action, in 
other words. The Coordinator on this account is a tool for the reproduction 
of an established social order. (Suchman, 1993: 10) 

Instead of seeing The Coordinator and similar tools as a general purpose commit- 
ment handler, we should think of specific process support in the language action 
perspective. The workflow in Figure 5-1 shows nothing else than commitments 
and the organisational roles being committed in specific transactions between 
customers and suppliers. However, it is difficult to overcome status differences 
without an explicit customer/supplier relation in a process support system. For 
example, if a director has to deliver something to a secretary (which means that 
there is an implicit request for the delivery to the director), it is difficult for the 
secretary to request it. The same counts for the negotiation of commitments 
because they are bound in the organisational context and behaviour. 

In this sense, the language/action perspective is good for modelling existing 
processes and it reflects the business perspective in re-designing them. Commit- 
ments in processes are defined by the simple fact that somebody has to deliver 
something to somebody else as foreseen. This leads to the identification of 
customer/supplier chains in the working process. What has to be negotiated are the 
conditions under which the commitments among customers and suppliers are 
accomplished. This can well be done in the discussed perspective, as shown also in 
the Contract research project which was developed within the language/action 
perspective for a value engineering team at Digital Equipment Corporation (DEC) 
by the Intelligent Systems Technology Group in 1985 (Marca, 1989). The DEC 
experience suggests that computers are manufactured more successfully when 
there is committed speaking, and that a coordination system designed to support an 
enterprise must also support its committed speaking (Marca, 1989; 1991). 

The language/action perspective and its implementation in The Coordinator has 
been discussed by many researchers (Bowers & Churcher, 1988; Malone & 
Crowston, 1990; Suchman, 1987b; 1993; Robinson, 1991; 1993; De Michelis & 
Grasso, 1994). Most work has been critical. In addition to the discussion of the 
language/action perspective, field study 1 has shown that there are limits on using 
an ad-hoc groupware system to support complex processes. The experience of this 
field study on The Coordinator suggests using the language/action perspective to 
design systems for clearly defined processes. One conclusion of the study reported 
here is that the overall business process needs to be taken into account rather than 
isolated commitment handling as in The Coordinator. Thus, the new design 
paradigm is the workflow paradigm for business process automation. It includes 
making wider use of the language/action perspective than in The Coordinator. 
Future use of the language/action perspective might be seen in the design of 
business process automation using process support systems \\)f,QX_Workflow rather 
than ad-hoc groupware tools like The Coordinator. A possible use of the design 
paradigm for general workflow management systems, in addition to commitment 
handling like in The Coordinator, is discussed in the next chapter. 




6 Field Study 2: X_Workflow 
for Overdraft Management in a Bank 



This chapter describes the application of the organisational models and workflow 
management systems developed so far in this research report, in an Italian bank. 
The proposed approaches were applied as discussed in the previous chapters for 
business process re-engineering, workflow analysis and design, cooperative net- 
works and the use of workflow management systems. The author participated in 
this project for business process re-engineering from the very early analysis until 
the final implementation of the computer system. The objective was to guarantee 
the change of traditional structures and procedures of the bank into customer- 
oriented processes for financial services. The bank had to react to the changing 
competitive and financial situation due to the market liberalisation and to the 
stronger anti-crime control on financial transactions in Italy, by redesigning its 
market-oriented business processes. For this aim, first of all the customer related 
credit processes were analysed using the method here developed, based on the 
customer/supplier model. Thus the credit management process was the target for a 
workflow-based reporting system. The system copes with events in the daily 
occurrence of overdrafts on current accounts which have to be managed by the 
agency director and the branch's staff. The reporting system developed is part of a 
global change from the centralised into a distributed credit management infor- 
mation system based on a client/server architecture. The functional architecture for 
workflow management technology defined in Chapter 4 was applied to integrate 
the different functional modules (message handling, data management and docu- 
ment management) and, in particular, electronic data processing (EDP) on the 
mainframe with end user computing. 

The scope of this case study is to verify whether the process automation 
system X_Wor1flow can be used to support business processes. The 
technical system and the application of the language/action perspective to 
the workflow specification language CoPlanS are evaluated. 



6.1 Company profile 

The case is on a limited liability cooperative bank which was established in 1871. 
Its headquarters is based in a small city in North Italy. The bank was the second 
cooperative bank to be created in Italy. The bank originated and grew as a local 
bank. Initially its main purpose was to achieve widespread penetration in the 
province of its home base. The bank's regional character has been transformed 
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with the passing of time. The bank tries constantly to reinforce its operating 
structure both by expansion and diversification of the markets, maintaining at the 
same time an equilibrium between the possible growth and the right dimensions 
sustainable for the bank. In addition to the local presence in the area of its head- 
quarters, the Bank opened agencies in Milan, Rome and several locations in 
northern Italy. The bank's network currently numbers 70 branches, nearly all 
situated in the Lombardy Region. The bank has also taken advantage of its location 
on the border with Switzerland to expand rapidly its interbank and foreign 
currency activities; one of the bank's strengths is its expertise in currency inter- 
mediation on behalf of not only Italian financial institutions but also private 
individuals and companies. The bank is the 12th largest cooperative bank in Italy 
in terms of total assets. 

In this context of growth and penetration into provinces other than the traditional 
home base, it should be noted that on 29 March 1989 the Banca d'ltalia (National 
Bank of Italy) liberalised the opening of branches. Banks have been accorded 
complete freedom in deciding what dimensions they want to have in the market. 
As a result, many other banks opened up in nearly all places where the bank was 
present with its agencies. The mad dash to capture market share under the current 
regulations means that several banks changed their objective. Today one can 
observe the paradoxical situation of a small provincial capital with only 22 500 
inhabitants, served in pre-deregulation times by four banks, now possessing seven 
banks (with 1 0 windows) and more to come. 

Furthermore, the changing economic situation of industries as well as of private 
persons results in a growing credit demand on the Italian banking system. This is a 
positive development as far as business opportunities are concerned, but the 
number of outstanding credits is increasing, too. Furthermore, the complexity of 
the credit modalities and the customer’s financial situation is growing. 

Given this new competitive and financial situation, the small bank described here 
had to act in order to stay profitable on the market place. The bank decided that re- 
engineering the credit process was required. The bank is in a process of change 
from a functional to a process organisation to cope with the new situation. 
Previously task driven activities with fairly fixed Job descriptions have to be 
converted into goal driven processes where people have to show competence in 
coping with financial services and customer satisfaction. 

The development of a workflow-based reporting system was a first step in a global 
change from the centralised information system into a distributed client/server 
architecture in order to align the information system to the required transformation 
of the bank. An end-user information system, layered on top of a mail-enabled 
workflow management system, was designed to provide users with real-time 
information on credits and to manage the credit process. The application was built 
to prove the feasibility of change by developing a workflow-based reporting 
system. The bank approached a consortium of three different companies to provide 
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help and the right solution to the changed situation. The project was managed by 
an Italian consultancy company (Casonato, 1993; Schael & Zeller, 1992b; 1993). 
The chosen IT supplier was Olivetti, primary because of its prior relationship with 
the bank (it is the branch equipment provider for specialised PC-based worksta- 
tions). The designed and realised computer system was implemented in one of the 
bank's main branches using Olivetti's IBIsys as the Office Information Systems 
(OIS) infrastructure. The exchange of information and coordination of events in 
the process is based on 0\ive.VL\'s X Worlffow (Cavedoni, 1991). A local software- 
house integrated the reporting pilot application on the platform using the expert 
system SECReTS (Chiopris, 1 993). 

The pilot project lasted nearly a year among analysis, design, development and 
implementation. The reporting prototype was tested and installed as a certified 
application in the bank. There were 15 persons directly involved (3 management 
consultants, 7 system developers, an information systems manager and 4 users 
from the bank). The author was mainly involved in the process analysis and re- 
engineering. Results from the process analysis have also been used to develop a 
different pilot for financial processes in the ESPRIT Project 2705 ITHACA 
(Agostini et al., 1993; 1994; De Michelis & Grasso, 1993). 

6.2 Process analysis 

6.2.1 Method 

The author interviewed about 20 persons directly involved in the credit process 
and responsible for its financial success. The interviewees were bank personnel in 
local branches as well as in central offices. The described working practice was 
interpreted as the exchange of artefacts (documents, data, signatures, etc.) between 
customers and suppliers. For each transaction the customer's expectations from the 
supplier were characterised. The formal representation used to describe the 
financial process refers to the already explained workflow loops showing the 
customer/supplier chains, as explained in Chapter 2. 

During the interviews maps were drawn representing the identified customers and 
suppliers. The charts were directly discussed. As the interviewees looked at the 
paper-drawn sketches, they were able to validate the maps or they told the author 
how to alter them. The representation of customer/supplier relations in loops 
proved to be universally comprehensible: none of the interviewees had problems 
with the representation and they continued for themselves in arguing according to 
the loop structure. The process analysis obviously contributed to clarifying and 
making transparent the rea/ business process to the bank's employees. 

The questioning about customers, suppliers, conditions of satisfaction, etc., led to 
identifying gaps and confusion, incomplete workflows, misunderstanding of 
results and ineffective information flow. A large part of all communication occurs 
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informally. Thus, its outcomes and resulting actions are frequently not transparent. 
They are neither reported nor documented for further use by other bank employees 
necessarily concerned with these actions. In addition to the identification of 
customers, suppliers and conditions of satisfaction, the interviewees were asked 
directly to describe breakdowns and general problems in the credit process. The 
interpretation of these results led to the representation of the actual operative 
processes; re-engineered versions were discussed, instead of automating the old 
process. 

The activities regarding credits are divided into two basic processes. The first 
process concerns the granting of credits to already entrusted or new customers. The 
second process is characterised by the management of all credits' life-cycles. This 
concerns, e.g., variations of existing credits, monitoring and review of the credit 
portfolio and the recovery of credits from revoked or expired credits. Table 6-1 
shows the cooperative aspects of the two credit processes (for the explanation of 
the categories, see Chapter 3). It becomes clear from the analysis of the two 
cooperative networks that the credit management process is the more critical 
process. This is due to the fact that the credit management process is concerned 
with breakdowns and undesired situations, while the credit granting process serves 
to avoid these situations in advance. Furthermore, the credit management process 
comprises many of the activities done also in the credit granting process. The 
following section describes the credit granting process, while the credit manage- 
ment process is described in the subsequent section. 



Table 6-1: Analysed processes and types of cooperative networks 



Process 


Credit Granting 


Credit Management 


Commitment 


complex realisation 


complex realisation 


Nodes 


not analysed 


not analysed 


Relation 


synchronisation with low variance 


synchronisation with high variance 


Articulation 


highly structured and composed 
process 


medium structured and composed 
process 


Dynamics 


cooperation in the small and in the 
large with a moderate changing of 
small/large 


cooperation in the small and in the 
large with a moderate changing of 
small/large 


Network type 


coordination and collaboration 


coordination and collaboration 
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6.2.2 The credit granting process 

Basic workflow: credit request 

The bank's customer generally enters the bank and contacts a person at one of the 
counters. This front-office for general purposes (deposit, withdraw, etc.) does not 
handle new requests for credits and passes the practice to the director of the bank 
agency who is the bank's interface for all credit-related interests for the customer. 
Therefore, the basic workflow is the customer's credit request to the agency 
director. The graphical representation of the basic flow in the process is given in 
Figure 6-1. 




Figure 6-1: Basic workflow for granting credits on current accounts 



In the first phase the customer addresses his or her request to the agency director 
and makes it explicit by using the foreseen application sheets. The customer 
generally gets these forms and first explanations for its compilation from the 
employee at the counter. The customer will present him- or herself to the agency 
director with the filled-in forms. 

According to Italian law and the rules established by Banco d'ltalia, the request 
has to meet some formal requirements. This means that it has to be a formal 
document which is signed by the customer. The document has to indicate the 
requested amount, duration of the credit and possible guarantees. The customer 
has, furthermore, to declare his or her passives at the date of signature if he or she 
is a private person. Legal persons (companies) have to annex the latest balance and 
their actual situation on all bank accounts. 

In phase 2, the agency director evaluates the customer's request. The agency 
director consults the customer database in order to check whether the customer is 
already known or to control his/her financial position with the bank. After this first 
check, the agency director activates several secondary workflows with the 
customer, the clerks in the agency and central departments of the bank, in order to 
decide whether the agency director is in favour of the credit or not. 
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If the agency director is in favour of the customer's request, he will activate the 
bank's internal procedure by using a form entitled proposal for a credit concession. 
The agency director fills in only some information. The form is then completed by 
the agency's credit secretariat (see secondary workflow D). 

On the basis of these data, the customer's situation is calculated in tables on the 
same form. The final figures indicate the customer's total assets and the risk 
associated with the requested credit in the customer's actual situation. If the agency 
director sustains the credit request, he will sign it on the form proposal for a credit 
concession. His signature is sufficient to make the credit operative after the 
registration in the book of credits, if credit amount and interest rate are in his 
competence. Otherwise other organs of the bank have to sign the form (see 
secondary workflow F). 

For some credits the practice might need some further work also after the credit is 
approved. This is done in phase 3, especially for credits with guarantees. These 
guarantees might involve specialist elaboration by different offices in the bank, 
like stocks, mortgages or foreign affairs. The customer might be informed about 
the agency director's decision informally but gets in any case an official letter 
about the resolution of his request after it has been signed by the resolution body 
and all technical necessities have been fulfilled. This letter closes phase 3 of the 
basic workflow. The form indicates the substantial characteristics (amount and 
expire date) and encloses the general conditions of the contract. The customer has 
to sent a signed copy of the letter informing him/her of the granted credit back to 
the bank, in order to state his/her acceptance of the credit and the general condi- 
tions (which closes the basic workflow in phase 4). The basic workflow for 
granting credits and its connected secondary workflows are shown in Figure 6-2 
(the secondary workflows are lettered from A to I; the following description takes 
these letters as references in the headings of the subsections). 

Workflow A; exploitation of the customer's motivation 

The first secondary flow concerns the exploitation of the customer's motivation by 
the agency director. Therefore, workflow A is a declaration workflow in contrast 
to the basic action workflow. The final outcome is some handwritten notes on the 
discussion with the customer by the director and possibly his own position. 

Workflow B: documents for credit 

After a first positive personal evaluation, the agency director will ask the bank's 
customer to provide the necessary documentation for the procedure. These 
documents include, e.g., the customer's identity card and tax declaration. In this 
case the bank's customer becomes a supplier to the agency director who becomes 
the customer. It is a general pattern of the workflow structure that the customer/ 
supplier relationships can be reversed for certain business transactions as compared 
with the general perception of the words customer or supplier. 
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Workflow C: information about the customer 

The agency director has then the option of involving other persons and institutions 
in order to get additional information about the customer. Possible information 
sources are, e.g., the agency's vice-director, the special credit office, the agency 
credit secretariat or other functions and personnel in the bank. The agency director 
might also use external information sources, like the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Risk Centre at Banca d'ltalia, a committee of local experts, consultants, etc. The 
directly in workflow C involved actors can make additional requests to third 
parties in order to investigate the agency director's request. 




Figure 6-2; Workflow for granting credits on current accounts 



Workflow D: proceedings completion and first credit evaluation 

After the collection of documents and general information about the customer, the 
director passes the practice to his special secretariat for credits. He asks the staff in 
the agency's credit secretariat to complete the proceedings and to give a first 
evaluation of the credit's confidence. 
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The agency's credit secretariat compiles a new form proposal for a credit 
concession which in first instance integrates the information on the request forms 
and additional notes fi'om the director's conversation with the customer and 
investigations on the customer. The agency's secretariat asks a special branch in 
the central credit office whether the customer has credits of more than 80 000 000 
Lit in other banks. The central credit office forwards this request to the Banca 
d'ltalia which has a risk centre with all credits over 80 000 000 Lit which have 
been communicated by law from the Italian banks. At the same time, the agency's 
credit secretariat makes an investigation on the public database of the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce (CERVED) about balances, protests, etc. This additional 
information from Banca d'ltalia and Cerved is also introduced in the form 
proposal for a credit concession. 

Workflow E; opening a new bank account 

As the existence of a bank account is a prior condition to the whole process, the 
agency director will ask his counter staff to open an account in case the customer 
has not already got one. This bank account will not be operative until the final 
decision about the credit acceptance is taken. Therefore, the customer does not 
know about the opening of the bank account and does not receive any services 
related to the account (e.g., checks, credit card, etc.). 

The agency director passes the customer's record to the counter staff who enters 
family name, first name and a reference number (equal to the later bank account 
number) into the procedure general conditions. 

After this entry into the information system, the counter clerk asks the bank's 
central risk centre to register the customer in the bank's customer database. The 
central risk centre will check the input of the new account on the procedure 
conditions. It will then insert all data relative to the new customer into the 
customer database. In order to make the bank account operative, the EDP centre 
has to key the information into the central bank account database. 

Every day the EDP centre produces a printed table with all variations in the bank's 
current account database. The table is given to the central risk centre as well as to 
the agencies. The account is operative after the customer data is keyed into the 
information system. 

Workflow F: credit evaluation, authorisation and registration 

The agency director passes the practice to the credit office after he has decided to 
give a credit to a customer. His decision is made explicit by signing the form 
proposal for a credit concession. The agency director's request in action workflow 
F relates to different items. The first issue is the formal control and evaluation of 
the credit by the credit office. A second concerns the authorisation of the credit if 
the value or the interest rate is not in the agency director's autonomy. In these cases 
various persons have to countersign the proposal in order to authorise the credit 
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within their specific competence. The third and final issue relates to the registra- 
tion of the credit in the information system and legally required book of credits. 

The credit office will control the formal aspects of the form proposal for a credit 
concession before it accepts the request and arranges for further actions. All 
requests are first passed to the respective area manager who has to sign the form, 
stating that he is aware of the credit request. 

The credit office will then write an evaluation report on the credit request which 
becomes an integral part of the form proposal for a credit concession. If the credit 
is in the agency director's competence, the credit office will proceed directly to the 
credit's registration. Otherwise, different bodies have to authorise the credit. These 
resolution bodies can sign only to a maximum amount or for special conditions. 

The credit office passes the credit form proposal for a credit concession to each of 
the required bodies in an amount-dependent sequence. Each body signs the request 
in order to authorise it and can give a personal statement relevant for the decision 
process (additional information regarding the customer, disapproval of the credit 
office's evaluation, etc.). These statements become also an integral part of the 
proposal for a credit concession as it proceeds in the signing process. 

When all signatures for credits within a (currently applicable) maximum amount of 
1 500 000 000 Lit are collected, the credit office asks a special division in the 
credit office to register the credit in the book of credits. The already authorised 
credits under 1 500 000 000 Lit are at the very moment of their registration legally 
active; credits of higher value have still to be authorised. This is done by signing 
directly the book of credits. 

In order to keep track of these three fundamentally different credit approvals, there 
are three books of credits. The first one is the list of all credits under 1 500 000 000 
Lit in their temporal sequence reporting the authorisation in the book of credits. 
Each of the top highest resolution bodies (presidential committee and board of 
directors) has its own book of credits. The credit office will prepare for each 
meeting of the bodies a single page of the book with the respective credit requests. 
The page is then signed in the meeting for all listed credit requests. 

After the credits have been authorised and registered, a copy is passed to the bank's 
risk centre for loading the new credit in the bank's information system. The bank's 
risk centre passes the necessary information to the EDP centre for keying in the 
information. If there are guarantees for the credit, the bank's risk centre controls 
the formal aspects before it passes the information to the EDP centre. If the 
necessary documentation is still missing, the practice has to be made perfect in a 
subsequent workflow as far as guarantees are involved (see secondary workflow I). 

The EDP centre inputs the data in the database for bank accounts and a daily print- 
out informs about changes in the database. These printouts inform the director 
about the fact that the credit is now operative on the bank's information system. At 
the same time the credit office sends a copy of the practice to the agency director. 
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Workflow G: archive practice 

Finished practices have to be archived in the agency. This is done by the agency's 
credit secretariat. The practices are stored in a filing cabinet. 

Workflow H: further documents for conclusion credit request 

After the authorisation and registration of a credit, the customer has in case of 
some specific guarantees to hand over additional documents. These documents 
involve generally high costs for being legally valid and are therefore made only at 
this point. The agency director will request these documents from the customer for 
the perfecting of the credit's request practice. 

Workflow I: perfecting the credit request practice 

Action workflow I serves to make the practice perfect when there are guarantees 
involved. The director requests the perfection from the agency's credit secretariat. 
This secretariat can make the practice perfect for some credit requests (e.g., 
assignment current account credit and balances current account credit). All other 
type of credits with guarantees will be made perfect by the specific office in charge 
(stocks, mortgages, foreign affairs). 

After the perfecting of credits, the agency's credit secretariat asks the bank's risk 
centre to load the credit and guarantees in the bank's information system. The 
bank's risk centre passes the information to the EDP centre for keying in. If there 
are guarantees for the credit, the risk centre controls the formal aspects before it 
passes the information to the EDP centre. 

For all other credit types with guarantees, the agency's credit secretariat will 
forward the practice to the competent office in the bank (stocks, mortgages, 
foreign affairs) which will take care for the perfection of the practice and later 
registration. 

6.2.3 The credit management process 

Relevant activities regarding existing credits are characterised by the credits' life- 
cycle management. This concerns, e.g., variations of existing credits, monitoring 
and review of the credit portfolio and the recovery of credits from revoked or 
expired credits. The process is especially critical in the sense that the risks 
involved in all credits change over time and the bank has to perceive these 
dynamic changes in order to avoid losses. Different events, not always coming 
from the same parties, defined dates for revision, or a specific request, also from 
the customer, can give an input for a specific action within the managing process. 
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Figure 6-3: Basic workflow for credits' life-cycle management 



The basic workflow (Figure 6-3) can be identified in the area manager's relation 
with the agency director, asking to maintain all credits in the branch over their life 
cycle under established economic conditions (c-g-, annual growth rate of the credit 
portfolio, no losses if credits carmot be paid back by customers, margins in the 
order of pre-defined interest rates, etc.). The agency director is the principal 
supplier for the area managers. The effective responsibility for the single credit is 
located in the respective agency where the customer has asked for the credit. This 
distribution of responsibility for credits reflects the decentralisation of the bank's 
decision processes towards the local branches. The agency director can activate a 
number of secondary workflows in order to guarantee satisfactory performance of 
credits in his branch. These workflows are all in the third phase of the basic 
workflow (B- 1 to B-8) and some of them are optional which means that they are 
activated by the director only in certain circumstances. The basic workflow for 
managing all credits' life cycle and its connected secondary workflows are shown 
in Figure 6-4. 

Workflow A: indicating and recording various events 

Workflow A is a declarative one and has only an indirect and informal relation 
with the basic workflow for managing the credits' life-cycle. Third parties who are 
mostly prominent persons, can give indications and hints to various individuals in 
the bank. This information is likely negative and has to be considered immediately 
for actions in order to prevent the bank from having difficulties with customers 
who might be in trouble or cannot pay back already used credits. Some of these 
declarations are already well addressed (e.g., from the committee of local experts), 
others are regularly produced information which have to be addressed to the right 
person in order to generate a predictive action (e.g., reports from court or Chamber 
of Commerce'), still others contain regularly produced information which has to be 
interpreted (e.g., newspaper and magazine articles). 

There was no organisational process or information system which explicitly 
connected workflow A to the other processes identified in the analysis of credit 
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Figure 6-4: Workflow for the credits' life-cycle management 

processes. This implies that the organisation is inappropriate and reacts in- 
efficiently and ineffectively to the notified events. The limit to support the credit 
management and review by a proper organisation and tools has been overcome 
by re-engineering the process and designing the reporting system described in 
Section 6.3. 

Workflows B: guaranteeing the credit performance 
Workflow B-1 : credit line review 

Workflow B-1 can be activated as a recurrent activity or on the bases of an 
exception. The first case refers to the annual revision of all credits over a certain 
amount and a revision every two years for lower valued credits. The revision is al- 
ways done by the agency's credit secretariat. In the revision process the customer's 
total assets and risks are investigated. Information about operative credits on other 
banks (Risk Centre Banca d'ltalia) and public available information {Chamber of 
Commerce) are always taken into consideration for the revision process. The 
second case is related to outstanding events which are, e.g., indicated in workflow 
A. In such circumstances the director can initiate workflow B-1 in order to predict 
the bank from possible damages. 
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Workflow B-2: request for clarifications, 
explanations or documents from the customer 

The agency director can ask the customer in order to check a doubt or to provide 
information for the revision process. 

Workflow B3: new credit conditions 

The agency director might decide to propose new credit conditions because the 
credit's confidence has changed. After the customer has agreed with possible new 
conditions, the agency director passes the practice to the credit office. The credit 
office will control the formal aspects of the credit request for new conditions 
before it arranges for further actions. If the credit is in the branch autonomy, the 
credit office will proceed directly to the credit's registration. Otherwise, different 
resolution bodies have to authorise the credit. The credit office writes an 
evaluation report on the credit request. The credit office passes the credit request to 
each of the required resolution bodies in an amount-dependent sequence. Each 
body signs the request in order to authorise it and can give a personal statement 
relevant for the decision process (additional information regarding the customer, 
disapproval of the credit office's evaluation, etc.). These statements become an 
integral part of the credit dossier. When ail signatures are collected, the credit is 
registered in the legally required book of credits. 

The customer has to supply all the necessary documentation for the procedure, 
such as identity card, tax declaration, etc. The customer has to hand over additional 
documents in case of specific guarantees. These documents involve generally high 
costs for being legally valid and are, therefore, made only after the bank's credit 
authorisation. The agency director will ask the customer for these documents to 
perfect the credit practice. 

The director sends the perfection request to the agency's credit secretariat which 
perfects the practice for some credit types (current account credit assignment and 
current account credit balances) while other types of credits with guarantees will 
be made perfect by the specific office in charge (stocks, mortgages, foreign 
affairs). 

Workflow B-4: agency director declares 
credit extinguished or to be revoked 

The director writes a letter to the customer if he intends to revoke a given credit. 
This might be foreseen because the credit's duration was limited when signing the 
contract. Otherwise, the director might revoke the credit after deciding that the 
customer is no longer in a condition to receive it. The customer might respond to 
the letter of revocation or simply accept it by not acting. In discussing the possible 
revokation of a credit with the customer, the director might also decide not to 
extinguish the credit but to keep it as it is, or offer new conditions. 
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Workflow B-5: credit extinction 

After the final decision to revoke a credit, the agency director requests the 
extinction of the credit from the information system. 

Workflow B-6: payback agreement 

The agency director proposes the customer a modality under which a suffering 
credit could be paid back. The director discusses possible modalities for credit 
recovery also with headquarters. 

Workflow B-7: recover doubtful credits 

If the customer does not pay back the credit according to the agreed modalities or 
he or she does not pay back anything at all, the agency director will ask the 
grounding office to take care of it. The grounding office will negotiate with the 
customer and might also ask the agency director to urge the customer to pay. 

Workflow B-8: recover overdue credits 

If the customer is not willing to pay or he cannot pay back a credit, the agency 
director will ask the legal office to commence legal proceedings. It is, however, 
doubtful that the bank will recover these overdue credits. The legal office inputs all 
the data in a specific application (CRESO) and delegates the legal practice to an 
external lawyer. Every six months the legal office produces a report for the agency 
director in order to explain the progress of the recovery process. 

Workflow C: auditing the credit performance 

Workflow C helps the area manager to evaluate the credit management by 
requesting an audit on all credits to the inspectorate office. The inspectorate office 
consults a number of reports from the EDP centre which permit analysis of the 
critical factors. These reports are: 

• daily table of overdrafts; 

• monthly table of doubtful/overdue credits; 

• table of movements on current accounts (every 10 days); 

• monthly table of credits to be reviewed. 

A copy of these tables is also sent to the single agencies which will analyse them 
for their own dependencies in order to predict difficulties. Workflow C is 
perceived as a control function for the area manager related to the agencies' credit 
management, instead of being actively used to prevent the agency from damage. 
Re-engineering the process and implementing a workflow-based reporting system 
changed this perception of information for control into information for action. The 
prototype shifted the perception of data and information in the sense that 
information is only useful because someone can do something with it. The 
developed workflow-based reporting system is action-oriented. The main purpose 
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for using information technology is to allow the user to understand the significance 
of information in a specific context. In this sense, reporting systems should be seen 
as information systems which allow the identification of breakdowns in the 
organisation and not as big warehouses for data storage and retrieval, used in this 
case mainly for control purposes. 

6.3 Workflow-based reporting system 
for credit management 

6.3.1 Requirements for the credit information system 

It became clear fi'om the analysis of the actual process that the bank had to develop 
an integrated information system for the whole credit process. The analysis 
provided some considerations about the main needs for new information systems 
functionality. The main weaknesses of the previous situation were: 

1. Work was mainly done by using paper forms. There was a significant work 
load for re-writing information on different information systems or internal 
paper forms. The re-use of once gathered data or information was poorly 
developed, i.e., the same type of information (name, address, account number, 
credit request number, etc.) was re-entered many times in the process by 
different persons. 

2. The available information was mainly used for administrative control, instead 
of a pro-active use of data, e.g., for marketing. The managed data were not 
integrated and information about the history of the customer's relation with the 
bank was not available. 

3. Process control was based on information reported in the standard printouts 
produced overnight through the central mainframe-based procedures. This 
mainframe-based data processing is common to banks in general, because all 
banking data need to be centrally processed, correlated and compared. For the 
agency director, however, the whole management process could not rely on 
real-time information (e.g., status of the credit process, statistics, etc.). 

4. Informal communication which takes up a large portion of all banking actions, 
is not reported or documented even if needed for further decisions. This type of 
information is held personally in mind or annotated on personal agendas or 
paper. Thus it has to be retrieved informally, which indicates a high cost (i.e., 
to identify the right person, high telephone bills, disturbance, etc.). 

The actual credit granting process as described before modelled also the data-entry 
and keying-in activities. Due to the possible automation of the mainly paper-based 
credit process, a number of activities can be taken over by the computer system. 
A hypothetical computerised credit granting workflow is outlined in Figure 6-5; 
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Figure 6-5: Reduced number of customer/supplier transactions in a computerised workflow 
for granting credits 

the number of customer/supplier relations is notably reduced. This implies already 
a reduced number of transactions, less cycle time and lower costs. 

Considering the present limits in the process, the bank decided to explore new 
concepts for its information system development. The bank identified the reporting 
process of critical events (i.e., unaimounced overdrafts of customers) in the single 
branches as an adequate pilot application and as a first step in the development of a 
new overall information system. 

6.3.2 The re-engineered credit management process 

The development of the reporting system for critical events (e.g., overdrafts) went 
along with an organisational re-definition of the basic workflow for credit 
management. The main organisational objectives were to keep track of the various 
events which might be lost after some time without taking care of them. The re- 
engineered process had to take into consideration that: 
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• the whole business process for credit management and credit decision making 
should become more transparent; all communicative business actions should be 
visible, documented and traceable; 

• the loosely coupled workflow A should be linked for certain events to the 
credit management process; 

• the auditing workflow C should shift from a bureaucratic control process into a 
support function for the agency director; 

• the agency director's responsibility for the credit process should be reflected in 
a more central role of the branch in the entire process; 

• the decision-making process on credits should be supported by information 
technology and fast data processing. 

For these aims the basic workflow for credit management has been re-designed on 
the basis of the previous considerations in relation to the existing process. The 
main idea for the re-engineered process is to see critical events (e.g., sudden 
overdrafts) as breakdowns which generate an explicit request for credit man- 
agement. Therefore, the event notification by the reporting system becomes part of 
the first phase of the basic workflow in Figure 6-6. Instead of being merely 
informed about certain events (orally or by information printed on tables in the 
disconnected workflow A or the secondary loops of workflow C), the agency 
director is explicitly asked via the workflow system to evaluate and where 
necessary take care of the notified situation. This means that the request to manage 
the credit life-cycle to the agency director in the first phase of the basic workflow 
in the previous situation is enhanced and specified by being asked anonymously to 
react on reported events; the event evaluation becomes then part of the second 
phase which did not have any secondary workflows in the previous situation. 

The first phase, however, is triggered by the supporting event reporting system 
which monitors all financial transactions of the branches on the central mainframe 
database. The expert system is based in the branch itself, to be used for decision 
making by the agency director. The system offers in a transparent way all 
information needed by the agency manager to decide on risk or no-risk events. 
Thus, the first phase represents basically the request for action of the area manager 
as the person who is superior (in banking terms) to the agency director. The area 
manager is the person finally responsible for all business actions in the branches of 
his area. This request, however, is anonymous. It is a token action, because this 
specific action is merely a computer message (or frame) which the agency director 
is requested daily to call up and respond to. 

The new workflow for the event-based credit management is shown in Figure 6-7. 
It is a reinterpretation and rationalisation of the original credit management pro- 
cess. Now responsibilities are more appropriate and support systems are available. 
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Figure 6-6: Basic workflow for the event-based credit management 




Figure 6-7: The event-based credit management workflow 



In the first phase, the bank (represented by the area manager through the 
anonymous computer link) asks the agency director to react on the basis of a 
critical event which is identified by the computer based reporting system (new 
workflow A). In the second phase, the agency director performs a series of 
activities to make a proposal for an action plan which depends on the notified 
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event of phase 1 . The agency director does this on the basis of a detailed computer 
supported case analysis using the expert system in the branch, and possible 
interaction with other agency persoimel and the bank's customer. The follow-up 
workflows in the second phase B*-2 and B*-3 in Figure 6-7) include 

requesting a customer profile or other information from the agency secretariat, 
producing forms to activate a temporary credit line for the customer (which is pre- 
pared by the agency credit secretariat), and asking the agency office to organise a 
meeting with the customer. Only after these actions to evaluate the notified event 
does the agency director commit to manage the event by an action plan, or decide 
that the event is not risky and thus does not need to be followed up. In phase three, 
the agency director initiates operative procedures in the bank involving other 
offices (central credit office, inspectors, area manager, board of directors, etc.). 
These processes remain the same as already identified in the previous process 
analysis. In the fourth phase, the area manager - who is finally responsible for the 
business - examines the result after the completed actions. The area manager thus 
evaluates the credit performance and the adequate reaction of the agency director 
to the critical events initially reported. 

6.3.3 Objectives for the reporting system 

The following objectives have been defined for the information system supporting 
the credit management process: 

1 . Decentralise and shorten the decision-making process by providing the agency 
directors with: 

• all information about the customers and their risk position; 

• a computer based process management system, reflecting the bank's stan- 
dard reference model (l.e., evaluation criteria, decision process, information 
needs). 

2. Decentralise the standard operative procedures by providing: 

• easy access to mainframe procedures (e.g., customer data base, current 
accounts data base, credit data base, etc.); 

• local applications and data bases (e.g., credit scoring); 

• office automation tools (e.g., word processing, text and data merge inte- 
grated with data bases, etc.). 

3. Reduce the administrative workload and paper flow in the agency and in the 
central credit office by: 

• automating the information exchange flow (i.e., the reporting process of 
critical events monitored by the information system); 

• automating the batch procedures launch. 
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4. Support informal communication and interactions within the process, in 
particular: 

• transparency and reversibility of the workflow (e.g. between agencies, 
central credit office and resolution bodies for credit authorisation); 

• workflow auditing by the workflow initiator as well as by other manage- 
ment roles (i.e., the agency director and the area manager); 

• integration with other workflows (involving, e.g., special loans office; legal 
office; caveau). 

6.3.4 Reporting on overdrafts 

The main critical events concerning the customer accounts were analysed together 
with the agency director of one of the bank's main agencies. The overdraft on a 
given credit line was identified as the most critical event. Furthermore, the Banca 
d'ltalia does not admit the existence of overdraft and requires that banks cover it 
immediately by a regular credit line. Other significant events concern the dynamics 
of the customers current account utilisation, the quantity of unpaid checks, the 
delayed payment of pending debts, etc. The overdraft situation was chosen for the 
pilot project for the following reasons: 

• it was given priority by the agency director (main user); 

• the elements to characterise the event are identified and the necessary informa- 
tion can be gathered from existing sources; 

• the process is relevant in terms of its articulation of cooperative work and its 
interrelation with other workflows in the bank. 

An overdraft can occur after a financial transaction has been completed in another 
bank (e.g., a check is cashed in another bank), or when a customer makes a 
financial transaction at the bank's windows. Currently, the agency director gets the 
notification of a transaction in another bank which caused an overdraft each 
morning from a huge data sheet produced by the EDP Centre, including a few data 
about each of the overdrafts without any evidence of serious cases. The agency 
director has to analyse the cases personally and has to decide how to recover from 
the situation. In the case of the customer's overdraft at the agency's window, the 
agency director has to authorise the transaction. 

In both cases, the agency director is in a critical situation because of the short time 
available to evaluate the seriousness of the overdraft. The agency director has 
immediately to start a procedure for bringing the customer's exposure back to 
normal. It is difficult for the agency director to get all the information needed in 
order to understand the customer's position. This means that the agency director 
can manage properly only those cases where the customer position is well known. 
However, the agency director has to take relevant decisions also in all other cases 
without detailed information, which implies a significant risk for the bank. 
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To manage overdraft situations, the agency director spends almost one hour every 
morning analysing the EDP reports, using selective criteria to focus his attention 
only on the most serious cases. He applies criteria to select two types of overdrafts: 

• relevant overdrafts (i.e., where the amount exceeds 20% of the customer's 
current credit line); 

• minor but persistent overdrafts (i.e., where the overdraft is reported for more 
than 10 days). 

The number of these cases occurring in a single medium-sized agency are: 

• relevant overdrafts: 10 cases a day; 

• persistent overdrafts: 20 cases a day. 

These cases account for an estimated 20% of all notified overdrafts. For each of 
the selected cases, the agency director starts a work process of data gathering and 
deep risk analysis to decide how to manage the overdraft. The agency director's 
decision and implied actions may involve several organisational roles in the bank 
(i.e., agency credit secretariat, central credit office, area manager, legal office, in- 
spectorate office, etc.). Because of the inefficiency of the previous process, the 
agency director cannot manage all overdrafts. As a consequence, inspectors from 
the internal inspectorate office and, even worse, from the Banco d'ltalia discover 
serious overdrafts while controlling the branches. 

6.3.5 The event-based reporting system 

The reporting system for critical events is part of a strategic credit information 
system. The event management function in the reporting system serves to empower 
the management in the branch (i.e., the agency director) to take timely decisions 
when certain events occur. The system reports relevant events, e.g., the request for 
credits out of agreed margins or high-value movements on current accounts, in 
order to cope in an efficient way with this type of unforeseen event. The person in 
charge will then activate the appropriate working process, e.g., reviewing the 
actual credit line, agreeing with the customer a plan for credit payback, or to 
activate legal proceedings for credit recovery. 

With respect to the whole process, the pilot project covers the first and second 
phase of the action workflow in Figure 6-6: It is opened by the automatic event 
notification and stops actually with a proposal for an operative procedure (e.g., 
credit review). The whole credit life cycle process has already been analysed, but 
the information systems design for phases 3 and 4 will be done as part of a general 
credit management system in the near future. The workflows B-l-B-8 are done 
with poor support by conventional systems at present. 

For building an event-based reporting system, a logical architecture with 7 layers 
has been identified. These layers from transaction processing to end-user com- 
puting and their interdependencies are represented in Figure 6-8. 
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Figure 6-8: Logical architecture for the reporting system 



All transactions done on the mainframe are stored by up-dating a customer 
database (step 0). The reporting of critical events is initiated automatically by a 
workflow coordinator which starts a periodical polling on the customer database 
and verifies the existence of certain critical events (step 1). The request about exis- 
tence of certain events is passed to an expert system which supports the event 
diagnoses (step 2). The expert system has access to the customer database. 
Specific events are identified by correlation among data produced in various 
procedures on the transaction side. These evaluation algorithms are applied to the 
customer database and, in case of matching, the event is stored in the reporting 
database (step 3). As soon as the workflow coordinator gets a positive result from 
its polling on the customer database, the event is checked on the reporting database 
(step 4). In case of matching the event-based reporting workflow sends a message 
to the person in charge (in general the agency director) (step 5). This message 
corresponds to the request for action in phase 1 of the workflow between the area 
manager (symbolised by this computer generated anonymous request) and the 
agency director (see Figure 6-6). The agency director can use the system for data 
analysis with end-user computing tools (step 6). This is phase 2 of the workflow 
where the agency director activates the discussed follow-up workflows. 
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6.3.6 Description of the application 

The development of a reporting system which supports the communication among 
persons and different applications involved in the event-based reporting system 
implies a heavy use of a software layer which takes care of message exchange and 
routing. This software layer, below described in detail with the name of Workflow 
Management System, is a key component of a technological architecture which was 
already described in Figure 4-3 in Chapter 4. The application has been implement- 
ed on the following components: a database management system, an expert sys- 
tem, a workflow management system and a user interface. 

Database management system 

Data are held on the mainframe and on local servers. A reporting database has 
been designed and implemented to store all the agency's customer data relevant for 
the analysis of an overdraft event and for the decision of an appropriate action. The 
reporting system accesses the reporting database. The design objective was to 
develop also an integrated customer database. The customer database manages 
customer and market information integrating it with the customer related trans- 
action processing operations, e.g., movements on accounts. An overnight batch 
procedure has been developed to gather data from various mainframe based infor- 
mation systems: an existing DB2 data base and several sequential files. The proce- 
dure transfers the data to the agency file server and loads it on a local Oracle 
RDBMS. The size of the agency DB is ca. 120 Mb. Every night ca. 2 Mb of re- 
cords are transferred. 

Expert system 

The message control layer is covered by X_Workflow and X.400 mail in the IBIsys 
environment. End-user computing of the IBIsys office environment is made 
available together with the expert system. The expert system has been designed 
and implemented to analyse the overdraft situation and to support the agency 
director's decision making. Such a system is an evolution of SECReTS, an expert 
system previously developed in the bank for the analysis of data about customers' 
credits given by Italian banks and recorded in the Risk Centre of Banca d'ltalia 
(Chiopris, 1993). 

A knowledge-base was created after a deep analysis done together with the users. 
An inference engine was implemented as a Prolog meta-intepreter with explanation 
capabilities. The system acts as an "artificial actor" which identifies an overdraft 
on the customer's records, reasons about it, evaluates the seriousness for the bank 
and the appropriate action that should be taken to recover it. The expert system 
analyses data from 29 tables on the mainframe. Analytical reports are provided for 
overdrawn current accounts, existing credits, statistics on the customer's relation- 
ships with the bank for the last 3 months. Similar analysis are provided on other 
current accounts which are connected to the overdrawn one. Possible decisions are 
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suggested ranking from action for events with a low risk up to a very risky situa- 
tion: modify the current accounts passive interests; issue a temporary credit line; 
negotiate a financial plan for credit recovery with the customer; review the current 
credit line; start legal proceedings. Such analysis and the related explanations are 
provided in a report which will be forwarded to the user (the agency director) 
through the workflow management system. 

After a decision is taken - e.g. to give a temporary credit line to cover a short 
period for overdraft recovery - the expert system monitors the customer's current 
account and signals any change until the workflow procedure is completed with a 
positive (i.e., overdraft recovery) or negative (i.e., legal proceedings) conclusion. 
This allows for a full range workflow management support until final resolution. 
On average, some 400 positions are analysed every night for a mid-sized branch. 

Workflow management system 

Both "artificial" and human actions are triggered and managed by the workflow 
management system. The workflow procedure is automatically started by an 
artificial actor providing the report. The report is forwarded to the agency director 
for analysis and decision making. At this point the agency director can ask the area 
manager to comment on the situation or ask for more information from the agency 
credit secretariat. The agency director has to decide the action to be taken. The 
workflow procedure supports further actions by the secretariat to manage the 
temporary credit approval, the area manager to authorise it, the agency director to 
monitor the overdraft recovery and to take further actions until the workflow is 
completed. The workflow system allows for a temporary loan procedure activation 
and supports communication, notification and meeting scheduling with customers. 
Figure 6-9 shows the workflow steps implemented in X_Workflow. Three of them 
are monitored steps by the expert system. 

User interface 

Due to the gradual evolution of the bank's technological platform, a first prototype 
was developed using the character-based MS-DOS user interface. This affected the 
usability of the application and the concrete exploitation of its potential benefits in 
terms of managing complex information sets (e.g., expert system reports), multiple 
data and application integration. The bank decided to overcome these limitations 
by making the end-user environment evolve for all clients into MS-Windows. After 
testing the first prototype with a character-based user interface, the application has 
been implemented on the standard IBlsys and MS-Windows environment. The 
workflow management user interface is the XJWorkflow one; the forms and appli- 
cation specific menus have been implemented with Visual Basic. The different 
users are represented at the input/output layer in Figure 6-10. The reporting system 
covers the grey parts of Figure 6-10; the agency director, the agency office and the 
area manager are using the reporting system, while the central credit office is not 
yet using it. 
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Figure 6-9; State transition diagram for the reporting workflow 
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Figure 6-10: New information system architecture 
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The bank's information system is based on an IBM mainframe (TP-CICS 9000 620 
82 Mips) with a MVS-SE operating system. The logical architecture's core is a 
VS AM database called CEFI (CEntral File). The central file CEFI contains for 
each customer a unique number with related pointers for active relations the 
customer has with the bank. The details of these relations are stored in separate 
VSAM files. The central unit has 200 GB of disc space. The bank's network 
coimects 950 PCs and terminals by 12 X.25 nodes. 

The bank, in consultation with the software house and the management consul- 
tancy company, decided on Olivetti X_Workflow to fill the Workflow Management 
System layer. This decision was supported by Olivetti which got interested in 
doing a pilot project of their new product in the financial market. The pilot project 
verified the technical feasibility of connecting the traditional information system 
vi\thX_Workjlo-w on a UNIX server. 

The resulting hardware and software platform is shown in Figure 6-11. 



6.4 Results and consequences 

6.4.1 Main benefits perceived by users 

Definition of responsibility 

In the previous situation, the area manager was able to shift responsibility for 
badly managed credit actions fully to the agency director, because no clear rules 
for responsibilities were laid down. In the new system the workflows represent 
responsibilities transparently. This has been described as a positive achievement by 
both the area manager and the agency director. 

Evaluation of professional competence 

The agency director perceives the evaluation by his superior (i.e., the area 
manager) in the new situation as a recognition of his professional competence in 
handling critical credit events, because the evaluation is based on well-defined 
performance criteria which are incorporated into the reporting system of critical 
events. 

Furthermore, with the new system, the evaluation is based on his handling of all 
reported critical events, while in the previous work situation sporadic evaluation 
was done by inspectors looking for isolated errors in credit management of the 
agency director for keeping track of critical events and the follow-up actions on 
already identified critical events. 



Transparent criteria for risk management 

In the previous situation objectives and clear-cut criteria for credit management did 
not exist. This caused problems for both the area manager and the agency director. 
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in handling critical credit events. To implement a transparent support system, the 
bank was forced to lay open their criteria for credit handling. These criteria were 
used for defining the critical credit events. Now the users (i.e., the agency director) 
perceive the existence of these criteria as a release from uncertainty in acting. 

Cooperation under temporal and spatial constraints 

The complexity of banking is growing, in part due to the new market liberalisation 
and the stronger anti-crime control on financial transactions in Italy. Under these 
conditions the agency director has little time available for deep data analysis and 
collaboration with colleagues. Thus, the users (i.e., the agency director and branch 
staff) acknowledged the value of the workflow management system because it 
reduces the temporal and spatial constraints of credit management. Only during the 
very early analysis phase did the users perceive the X_Workflow activity and 
communication management (e.g., asynchronous e-mail with colleagues; process 
management step by step) as too structured and not natural enough for their 
articulation of work. But after they had used the application, they reconsidered 
their day-to-day problems. 

Completeness and usability of information 

Data and information gathering from the different sources (transaction processing 
procedure, data bases, paper documents, etc.) was a time consuming and inefficient 
practice. The reporting application produced a significant benefit by providing the 
information required, both at a general and a detailed level, in addition to a first 
evaluation by the expert system. 

Treating more overdrafts with the event-based reporting system 

The reporting system allows the analysis of an elevated number of overdraft cases 
which are risky for the bank. The event analysis gathers information on cases 
which might not be taken into consideration otherwise because they are for small 
amounts or overlooked by the agency director on the printouts. The agency 
director appreciated the systematic analysis of overdrafts, also because the total 
value of 'less important' overdrafts is considerable. 

Managing the total process life-cycle 

With respect to the traditional way to manage information through TP data sheet 
printouts, the workflow procedure allows the agency director to consistently 
monitor all events related to a specific event. This approach provides a relevant 
added value where the effectiveness of a decision is based on the completion of 
commitments taken with the bank's customer. In the case of overdrafts it means a 
radical shift from the conventional practice of repeated temporary credits to a more 
consistent and effective management of the evolution of the customer along with 
managing the credit recovery process. 
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6.4.2 Office procedure limitations 

The case has shown that XJVorkflow has still some limitations similar to those of 
traditional office procedure applications (as discussed in Section 4.1). The results 
of this case study are similar to the previous experience done on the DOMINO 
office procedure system (Kreifelts et al., 1991) from which Olivetti developed 
XJWorkfloM/ (see Sections 4.3 and 4.8). The main points for improvement of 
X_Workflow are: 

• exception handling facilities (send back and cancel procedure features are not 
flexible enough); 

• integration of informal communication or ad-hoc comment features (lack of the 
possibility of having another arbitrary person take a look at a form or a step; 
getting back his or her comment in an informal way); 

• integration of other tools (this relates especially to electronic mail because 
X_Workflow messages are treated separately from ordinary e-mail in the IBIsys 
environment; therefore the user has to quit X_Workflow in order to send an e- 
mail message concerning an office procedure); 

• visibility of the process (which is the next or previous step, who exactly is 
receiving comments and complaints). 

6.4.3 The business process approach 

The current results of the pilot project seem to be of considerable relevance beyond 
this project. The application of the customer/supplier model in process analysis and 
re-design has helped to develop a more market-oriented view of the bank's 
operations. 

Prior to the pilot project, reporting was seen as a control function inspectors did in 
headquarters. The application of a workflow-based reporting system gave a new 
dimension to executive information systems the bank did not think of before. The 
project is a promising candidate for a high return on investment, because the bank 
will have an effective tool to cope with complex problems related to its business. 
Both the new process organisation and the concept of work as entire processes 
rather than discrete functions are now better supported by the workflow concept. 
The future integration of the credit management process with other operational 
processes will be concluded by the consequent application of the customer/supplier 
chain in all business processes. The reorganisation of the bank will be supported 
by applying innovative technology. 

6.4.4 Transferability of the customer/supplier model 

This case has shown that the customer/supplier model is easy to introduce with 
workflow management systems, although they are not explicitly designed that 
way. Also the language/action perspective cannot be fully implemented by using 
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CoPlanS, because CoPlanS is sequential, while the explicit communication 
structure of workflows in the language/action perspective is circular. As a 
principle, the input-output relations in CoPlanS can be sequenced in XJVorkflow 
in a way that after each customer's request the supplier delivers his output again to 
the initial customer. In the case of closed customer/supplier chains all deliveries 
are evaluated by their customers. Thus, in a sequential model following the 
customer/supplier chain the customer should act in the last step of the sequence to 
close the customer/supplier relation. In this way, the circular structure of the 
workflow model can be transformed into a sequential structure in more procedural 
specification languages. This mapping is shown in Figure 6-12 for the speci- 
fication language CoPlanS used in case study 2. 




Figure 6-12: Mapping the customer/supplier workflow onto the specification language 
CoPlanS 



Also the difficulty of using all message types of a conversation for action, as 
included in the language/action perspective (e.g., reject, counter, renege, withdraw; 
see Figures 2-9, 2-10 and 2-13), can partially be overcome - as shown by the 
author in the frame of this project - by using the message type objection imple- 
mented in X_Workflow. This function allows the user to move the process back 
into the previous phase of the workflow. This is a necessary option for the second 
phase (commitment phase) and the fourth phase (evaluation phase) of the 
workflow loop. In X_Worl0ow the objection message brings the process back into 
the previous step (see Figure 6-12). By objecting, the user can step back into the 
process and disagree with the specific deliverable from the previous step (i.e., the 
supplier disagrees with the customer's request, or the customer disagrees with the 
supplier's performance). In this sense it can be used as a modality for negotiation 
and evaluation. 



6.4.5 Decision Support Systems (DSS) in process management 

Decision making is one of the fundamental activities in managerial work which has 
been widely recognised as a complex and cooperative process. Many researchers 
have observed that managers' work cannot be represented as that of a solitary 
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mind, studying complex alternatives (Mintzberg, 1973; 1979). Managers make 
most of their decisions in order to cope with contingent and ill-defined problems 
(Keen & Scott Morton, 1978). Therefore, decision making in such a context cannot 
be approached only by the bounded rationality theory (Simon, 1957; 1976), but 
should also be seen as an exploratory process based on a cognitive and social 
domain (Winograd & Flores, 1 986). 

Thus, office information systems should be designed as an information and 
communication network to improve the effectiveness and the responsiveness of 
people cooperating in such a social and organisational environment rather than as a 
means to automate structured procedures or to support rational decision-making 
(Schael & Zeller, 1991). This approach requires new office models to appropri- 
ately analyse and understand the cooperative nature of the management process. 
One of these models for transforming the business is the workflow model 
integrating an appropriate decentralised decision support system. 

The pilot project showed the huge potential of integration of expert and decision 
support systems within workflow management systems to assist managers (i.e., the 
agency director) in making appropriate decisions in the work process. The result 
has been strongly acknowledged even by the developers of DSS and expert 
systems involved in the project. The bank's MIS department experienced previous 
developments in this area which showed a limited benefit of expert system in 
banking processes (Chiopris, 1 992). The idea of a DSS and an expert systems both 
integrated in a workflow management system has been acknowledged as an 
effective solution to explore the potential of such intelligent tools in a more 
practical way. 

6.4.6 New paradigms for architectural and functional design 

The design methodology of the project had a strong impact on the conventional 
design practice of software developers. At the beginning of the project, the 
software developers did not agree to shift their view of data management and 
transaction processing from a functional to a process model. On the other hand, the 
expert system designers saw an opportunity to integrate an expert system in the 
workflow procedure. Their previous experience with the introduction of expert 
systems in the bank were partially frustrating because users had to explicitly decide 
when and how to access the system. Now the expert system is one of the 
automatically accessed applications within the workflow management system. 
Because of this integration, the expert system is used more frequently than 
previous systems and with a more precise scope. 

These strategies have had repercussions on Olivetti as the system supplier. The 
described pilot project has been the first business case for Olivetti's X_Workflow. 
Therefore, this case study gives more insights into the possibilities of its use than 
previous test-beds in research environments (business trip, order purchase, etc.). 
Olivetti received beneficial feedback from the pilot project in the bank for the 
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future development of X_Worl^ow. These results refer mainly to the evaluation of 
already developed functionality and user requirements identified in the test-bed 
which may not yet been included in the current release of X_Worl0ow. This 
application stresses the value that workflow management systems may add to 
conventional information systems. This is because it is applied to an economically 
relevant business process which is critical for the bank's revenue and customer 
relationships. Furthermore, it implies the integration of a wide range of informa- 
tion technologies, such as transaction processing, expert systems, relational data- 
base management systems and office automation tools. 

6.4.7 The ambivalence of information technology: 
support versus control 

This case has shown one of the general problems for the implementation of 
information technology. The need for transparency and more information as a 
support functionality of the new system can likely be used against the potential 
benefit of users as a control function. The changing competitive and financial 
situation, and the new anti-crime legislation made it necessary to formalise the 
work practice of all actors involved in the credit process. Informal communication 
structures have been rationalised by showing the existing, but previously hidden 
customer/supplier relations. All these sources of information about the process, 
informal structures and relations, have been used in implementing in the reporting 
system. Thus, it is potentially accessible to control people. One such control 
function is already used by the area manager who controls the agency director for 
performance evaluation. 

This new situation might trigger new strategies to develop informal com- 
munication channels, because humans want to have freedom for communication 
without being continuously observed. This is a potential problem in the attitude of 
users, when in the future all business processes might be supported by workflow 
management systems. New informal relations between people will probably 
emerge. 
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The aim of this research was to design and test concepts of Computer Supported 
Cooperative Work, especially concepts for workflow management systems in order 
to fundamentally improve business processes in enterprises. 

The first aim of this research was to develop a framework for problem solving in 
complex organisations to improve their ability to survive in current market condi- 
tions. Arguments were given for organising enterprises by process rather than by 
function in order to respond to new market and customer requirements. The market 
orientation can be achieved by working towards customer satisfaction in customer/ 
supplier chains as suggested. Cooperative networks and workflows following the 
language/ action perspective were proposed to model the resulting process 
organisation. 

The second aim was to show that workflow management systems are useful to 
make the process organisation happen. The application of two different workflow 
management systems {The Coordinator and X_Workflow) in two different Italian 
companies showed that this type of information technology and its underlying 
concepts can successfully support business processes in organisations. Both 
companies gained substantial benefits from the use of these workflow management 
systems for administrative processes. The two companies were, firstly, a company 
regionally providing training, and, secondly, a bank with many branches. The 
solution with X_Workflow in the bank case seems to be more promising than The 
Coordinator used in the training company. These and other research results 
indicate, however, that current workflow management systems still lack a number 
of essential and useful functionalities. 

Therefore, new functions have to be developed for workflow management systems 
from the results of previous experiences. The second case study in a bank has 
shown that the design principles for customer/supplier workflows can be mapped 
on many workflow management systems. There are now commercial products 
which fully support the proposed model, i.e., ActionWorkflow by Action Technol- 
ogies and OnTopAction by Hitachi. Both systems have been applied to business 
processes with promosing results. An application for overdraft management has 
been developed by the author in a bank using ActionWorkflow and Lotus Notes 
(Celano et al., 1996). The additional benefits to those in field study 2 of Chapter 6 
are the effective support of negotiations between the branch manager and clerks. 
The support of all pragmatic moves in the client/supplier relations creates a much 
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easier environment than the objection mode in XJVorkflow. Furthermore, Lotus 
Notes supports the general requirements for cooperation within the organisation. A 
more team-based micro-organisation is created. Hitachi has been using OnTop- 
Action for its supplier certification process with similar objectives. 

Case history 11: OnTopAction 

for the supplier certification process in Hitachi 

OnTopAction has been implemented to improve the local procurement department 
of the Hitachi Computer Products (Europe) factory based in Orleans. This project, 
internally called PULP, allows the direct tracking of the certification process of 
external suppliers. 

The workflow project was defined to help the new supplier certification process. 
The organisational re-design and new workflow application allowed a thorough 
and real-time tracking of the work of all individuals involved in a process which is 
highly critical for the quality of Hitachi's production. All involved users (20 in the 
pilot project) can use it as a very effective and easy-to-use tracking tool which 
allowed them to get rid of administrative tasks to focus on real added-value tasks. 
The generic purpose of Hitachi's purchasing organization is to build its own 
localized (rather than Japanese) supplier market to increase independence and 
reduce purchasing costs or lead times. The scope of the project was restricted to 
the supplier certification process for any components which are part of the current 
manufactured disk arrays. Hitachi identified two categories for these components; 

• components which have already been approved as part of a suppliers’ produc- 
tion line; 

• components for which new suppliers need to be approved. 

A supplier has to be able to deliver certain components with the same quality level 
as standard components. To evaluate its ability to deliver quality components, the 
supplier needs to be certified for these different components. The fact that a 
supplier is identified as a certified supplier for one component does not mean that 
he is certified for other components. The previous process was re-designed on the 
basis that one can simplify the supplier certification process when it is proven that 
a previous qualification was done successfully. The main objectives for the 
development of Hitachi's European purchasing process are; 

• improved efficiency of the supplier certification process; 

• improved coordination and control mechanisms by clearly defined responsi- 
bilities on the process (client/supplier relations); 

• improved audit functions for status tracking and performance indicators; 

• improved organisational learning by building a memory of the certification 
process. 

Thanks to the advanced workflow capabilities of OnTopAction, it has been 
possible to implement the PULP application in 3 months, a very short timeframe 
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for such an application. OnTopAction is integrated in the existing environment and 
runs on a NT-SQL server. An interface is provided with the currently used 
messaging product Lotus cc:Mail. 

The main business rules are maintained in the OnTopAction graphical environ- 
ment. Figure 7-1 shows the new process as designed and implemented with this 
end-user oriented environment If there is a further need to change these business 
rules, minimum modifications are needed in the end-user application. Changes are 
implemented in a very fast way. For the front-end application, Hitachi chose 
Visual Basic as a leading development environment for client/server applications 
running on MS-Windows. 




Figure 7-1: The new supplier certification process as designed and implemented with 
OnTopAction 



The software tools that were built enable people from different groups or 
organizations to work together in a process tracking system. Each user has 
commitments to the others for his professional contributions to the process where 
each participant has the entire responsibility as supplier of value-added services to 
the overall process delt with by a process team (local procurement manager, local 
procurement staff, quality assurance staff, development control staff, etc.). 

The local procurement manager starts a new instance of a certification process. He 
selects his team for a dedicated project and defines objectives and the overall 
achievement timeframe of a project. Initiating the process all components involved 
in the certification process are defined. The manager delegates the work to his 
team and is able to follow its advancement through the workflow application. In 
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case of work overload or absence, teams of people involved in the certification 
process can be changed manually. Work dispatching can also be automated. 

The application described was implemented in the procurement department and 
has been operational since July 1996. More than 35 certification projects have been 
launched with the following preliminary results: 

• time needed for the identification of new suppliers halved 

• certification time reduced by 62% due to the elimination of redundant tasks and 
errors 

• optimized team management 

• new working environment supported by team members with enthusiasm 

The Hitachi case shows the strong participative character of the project using 
OnTopAction. Users have been deeply involved in the creation and continuous 
modification of their working environment. The notion of procedures is overcome 
by an organisation with team-based processes and technology for flexible support 
of cooperation within the process organisation. 

* ♦ * 

In addition to the more technical aspects, critical success factors and the problem 
of change management are open research questions to guarantee the success of 
business process re-engineering projects using workflow management systems. 
These issues define an outlook for future work related to this research. 

Today, the challenge is to design - for general purpose and in specific socio- 
technical settings - better information systems, better man-machine interfaces, 
better software, better compositions of different tasks in more integral work roles, 
more supportive organisations, more appropriate staff rules, an adequate education, 
a developing social system and work culture. In this problem setting, the tech- 
nological design is very important, but people issues cannot be neglected. This was 
the missing aspect in most BPR approaches. They were technically and methodolo- 
gically perfect, but failed! 

The joint engineering (or design) of information technology, business processes, 
organisation and work should be considered as promising area of collaboration 
among different disciplines for successful organisational development. This new 
challenge has been termed in this book also as change management of process- 
centred organisations. Successful innovation will (re-)engineer business processes 
by using the best technology and designing work appropriately. However, BPR, 
continuous improvement and CSCW should also be considered as a preparatory 
and complementary area to a wider approach. To make this happen, collaboration 
is required among managers, technologists, social scientists, representatives of 
employees, public institutions and other people concerned. 

Strategies and action plans for improving all the interrelated dimensions of 
complex organisations should concern relevant societal, organisational and 
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technological factors. This book has suggested that programmes and experimental 
projects in a single setting which are oriented to change the organisation, tech- 
nology or human resource issues should adopt a strategic, dynamic and systemic 
approach, benefitting from participation of people concerned. 

Converging strategies of substantial improvements in cost, competition and 
diversification cannot be afforded by enterprises whose culture is embedded within 
the traditional paradigm; a shift from mechanistic and deterministic models of 
organisations to organic models of organisations, from the castle-enterprise to 
network enterprise (Butera, 1991), is being developed in the practice of manage- 
ment along with developments in the management sciences. 

Most of the innovative design of processes (re-engineered business processes), 
macro organisation (business units), micro-organisation (process-centred units; 
teams), roles (knowledge workers, process owners and process managers), tech- 
nology (groupware, workflow management systems, Internet) are frequently 
important components of successful efforts in organisational design. 

This book proposes a framework to improve the organisation continuously by 
combining technology-oriented problem solving (workflow management technol- 
ogy) with organisation-oriented problem solving (customer/supplier relations as 
cooperative networks in business processes). The result is the creation of socio- 
technical systems built to last, in the form of process organisations using workflow 
management systems in a smart and integrated way. 
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